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THE MORAL OF BODYKE. 


4 tyes true moral of Bodyke is, it need hardly be said, 
something very different from the moral on which Mr. 
Ditton, Mr. Mortey, and Sir Witt1am Harcourt wasted 
the time of the House of Commons on Thursday night. 
With Colonel O’CattacHan and Colonel O’CaLtacHan’s 
rents nobody has anything todo. They are rents fixed as 
fair by Mr. Easeanenio own Court—a Court never charged 
by any honest man in his senses with partiality to land- 
lords. If the tenants can pay them and will not, even 
Mr. Morty, we suppose, would admit that they ought to 
go; if they cannot, they ought to be grateful for the ter- 
mination of a tenancy which is not a benefit, but a burden. 
But there is something else to be said, and it is a something 
much less favourable to the Government. The evictions have 
come to an end ; and their end is about the most satisfactory 
thing about them, except that they were not actually aban- 
doned, and that, after a very singular fashion, the majesty of 
the law was formally vindicated. Otherwise all concerned in 
the matter—except the unfortunate bailiffs and constables 
whom the bad management and pusillanimity of their 
superiors doomed to a slow sotto: the rank and file 
present, who were not allowed to interfere, and the parish 
priest, who, in the later stage of the proceedings, discour- 
aged, if he did not forbid, violence — have come 

e cowardly peasants who put their 


these make up about as sorry a company as can be con- 
ceived. On the other hand, ex-convict Davirr did his part 
of the business well ; the unnamed bailiffs and constables 
who for weeks underwent every kind of annoyance and 
violence, from vitriol and boiling water to the throwing of 
mud into the wells where they drank, did their part in the 
business quite admirably. 

Lord Carnarvon’s question in the House of Lords 
and Mr. Currrorp Lioyp’s excellent letter in the Zimes 
have brought the incomprehensible weakness of the Irish 
Executive forward in the clearest ible light. It is no 
wonder that Lord Capocan fenced the question in the 
House of Lords (no doubt privately thanking Heaven that 
it is not the custom of that House to sit on Wednesday, and 
80 that the incident might be closed, as in fact it has been 
closed, before their lordships met again). Lord Carnarvon 
is not generally regarded as a man of blood and iron, an 
advocate of dragonnades and the gallows. A protest from 
him, therefore, comes with ial force as to the absolute 
necessity of preventing such scenes by the use of the strong 
hand. To read, as most people must have read, of arms 
being presented without being fired at the rioters, as if the 
thing were a kind of game, is to read of one of the greatest 
absurdities that have been recently perpetrated by anything 
calling itself authority. But there is more than this. As 
Mr. Currrorp Luoyp has pointed out (though with an un- 
fortunate diversion to the side question of military v. civilian 
administrators), the whole impudent farce might have been 


stopped without, in all probability, the necessity of a whiff 
of grapeshot or even a whiff of buckshot, certainly without 
the fatal folly of keeping a large military force dangling 
about and never using it. Without troops, without a 
Crimes Bill, the mobs could have been prevented from 
gathering, ex-convict Davitr and his fellow-agitators, lay 
and clerical, English and Irish, could have been taken into 
custody and bound over to be of good behaviour, and every 
one resisting or offering violence to sheriff, bailiffs, or 
police, might have been at once arrested. Instead of this, 
a course of conduct exactly the reverse has been pursued. 
The military and the main body of police have been allowed, 
or rather have been forced, to stand idly by as if it were 
their duty to keep a ring for vitriol-throwers on the 
one hand and the representatives of the law on the other. 
The most scrupulous law has been given to the English 
and Irish sympathisers and agitators, as if they were 
a kind of legal advisers or prisoners’-friends, sacrosanct 
from all interference. Not only have the people been 
demoralized by showing them at how little risk they may 
resist the QuzEN’s writ and the Queen’s officers, but the 
Constabulary and the troops have been demoralized like- 
wise by the spectacle of the small care taken of them 
by their superiors, and the indifference of those superiors 
to the insults to the law and violence to the law’s agents. 
Englishmen have heard with concern that Irish constables 
are resigning, and that it is less easy than it was to get 
good recruits for the force. Who can wonder at this after 
such scenes as those at Bodyke, where for days and weeks 
constables have been exposed to the most worrying, not the 
least serious, and certainly the most inglorious risks, made 
a gazing-stock to Radical sightseers and the Correspondents 
of gutter mic «jer forbidden to defend themselves effectu- 
ally, and assailed with the foulest age from the said 
gutter newspapers, English and Irish, when they have 
shown a little less meekness than usual in the reception of hot 
water, hot lime, brickbats, bludgeons, vitriol, and the other 
kind attentions of the viragos of Bodyke? What impres- 
sion can any reasonable man suppose to be produced on the 
raw recruits who usually form the major part of our army 
when they are summoned out to stand at ease and look on 
at such a sight as this? Certainly it is difficult to imagine 
that the impression can be other than one of two. It may 
be one of exasperation, which is sure to vent itself sooner 
or later in street riots with the populace; it may (more 
dangerously and perhaps more probably) be a feeling, at 
first perhaps unacknowledged, but gradually deepening, that 
the Government itself is not in earnest, that riotous and 
practically rebellious proceedings are only looked on at head. 
quarters as so much fun, and that it is none of a soldier’s 
business to meddle with them. 
Every consideration, therefore, of practical s 
to show the unwisdom of such proceedings as those of 
yke, and of the general policy of treating Irish affairs 
with good-natured or sarcastic indifference. In the House 
of Commons that policy may sometimes be quite right. The 
crew of yelping Yahoos who are at Mr. Parnext’s beck and 
call deserve no other treatment when they are in places 
where they can only mop and mow and yelp, But when they 
go to business, as at Bodyke, then it is time for the other 
side to go to business too. Indifference or sarcastic rebuke 
for insolence, the Cléture for obstruction, the bayonet for 
violence—these are the three ways of dealing with Irish 
Nationalists on this side of the Channel and on that. And 
whether the forgetfulness of the most important of all 
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women forward to assault the police, in the double hope of | 
saving their own skins and preventing the police from de- 
fending themselves; the men and women (we certainly 
shall not call them ladies and gentlemen) who went out 
from England to gape at, and, as far as they dared, to en- 
courage, an exhibition of lawless violence; the officers who, 
with an overwhelming force at their command, allowed the : 
law to be openly resisted; the Government, which either 
directly hampered these officers with orders or neglected to t 
stir them up to the proper performance of their duty—all 
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cautions in such cases—This ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone—be due to an error of judg- 
ment, or to reluctance to take strong measures, it is equally 
fatal. There is but too much reason to fear that the latter 
reason is the truer. Nothing seems to be,so alarming to 
politicians of the present day as the idea of doing anything, 
of acting decidedly and promptly. Undo as much as you 
like; temporize as much as you like; yield as much as you 
like ; but don’t do. The celebrated, if apocryphal, hymn, 
“ Down with deadly doing; Never, never, do,” in which 
some Ultra in the denial of Good Works is said to have for- 
inulated his principles, would seem to have secured the 
approval of administrators of all parties, And no doubt 
we shall be asked reproachfully to behold the happy result 
of the Bodyke evictions, achieved without effusion of blood 
(except a good deal in small quantities on the side of the 
law) and the terrible effects which would have been pro- 
duced if Nationalist orators, from the Crokes and Davirrs 
to the lowest of their followers, could have appealed to the 
sainted corpse of some Larry or Terry who had been 
murdered by the myrmidons of tyranny in defending Colonel 
O’CaLLaGuan’s property against Colonel O’Cattacnan. To 
which it is not difficult to reply that pusillanimity never yet 
found any difficulty in calling itself discretion, or indolence 
any difficulty in finding a pretext for shirking duty. If 
the chance of bloodshed were really lessened by the Siege 
of Bodyke, with Her Masesrty’s forces in red looking on at 
the finest peasantry beating and boiling Her Magsesry’s 
forces in green, it would even then be a sorry defence. But 
every one who knows Ireland, every one who knows men, 
knows that the result is likely to be—that it will, unless 
luck helps, certainly be—just the contrary. The rioters 
will be tempted on and on by each fresh instance of mis- 
taken forbearance, until either the patience of the troops 
breaks down or it becomes absolutely necessary to strike a 
blow. And then ten men or a hundred, or many hundreds, 
will fall for every one who might have fallen earlier—even 
if, which is at least probable, the indignities recently 
offered to the law could not have been prevented without 
any loss of life whatever. 


LORD BRAMWELL AND MR. MACLEOD, 


A many modes of impairing the security of landed 
property, the pedantic form of attack is not the least 
mischievous, and it is perhaps the most provoking. Land 
reformers frequently combine with plausible denunciations 
of complicated tenures arguments for spoliation which are 
deduced from obsolete legal quibbles. Laymen are content, 
for the most part, to believe that an owner of land in fee- 
simple is in a position to do what he will with hisown. As 
he walks or rides on the QuEEN’s highway without the per- 
mission or interference of the QuzEEN, the class to which he 
belongs have not generally troubled themselves with theories 
of eminent domain or of feudal derivation of title from the 
Crown. The use of a public right of way cannot be pre- 
vented either by course of law or by any imaginable exercise 
of the prerogative. Landed possessions have hitherto been 
supposed to be equally exempt from disturbance, passing 
from hand to hand by sale, by inheritance, or by devise, as 
directly as pictures and horses.and carriages, or as spoons and 
forks. Pettifogging demonstrations of the distinction between 
an ownership of land and an estate in land would not long 
since have been regarded with incredulous contempt. The 
popular interpretation of the law even now is perfectly 
accurate; but of late years the possibility of predatory 
legislation cannot be altogether disregarded. In the recent 
controversy between Mr. and Lord Bramwe t, 
common sense and actual law are on one side and an 
inoperative antiquarian doctrine on the other. No land- 
owner need doubt the efficiency of a good title as long as it 
can only be submitted to a legal tribunal; but he cannot 
be certain that some agitator may not apply to a practical 
purpose Mr. Macteon’s fanciful interpretation of the rights 
of property. Since it has been discovered that, in England, 
there are no fundamental laws, the omnipotence of Par- 
liament is no longer regarded with complacent approval or 
indifference. An Act might be to the effect that all 
estates should in future be held subject to the permission of 
the Crown. In preparation for such a measure, semi- 
Socialist politicians or lawyers suggest that a legal excuse 
might be found for arbitrary spoliation. : 

. MacLEop must have known that his denial of the 


existence of absolute property in land was wholly nominal. 
It happens that, through causes which have frequently been 
explained, the feudal principle of tenure under a superior 
has long survived the fact which it once represented. Legal 
fictions, of which Mr. Mactzop’s is one of the most 
shadowy, are almost always survivals of bygone institu- 
tions. It seems that in England allodial tenures were 
rare, and that almost all landowners held, either imme- 
diately or through one or more intermediate lords, of 
the Crown. When the feudal system was in full vigour, 
the rights of the Crown were strictly limited by custom, 
nor could forfeiture be incurred except on specified legal 
grounds, The reserved rights of the sovereign were after- 
wards exchanged for other sources of revenue; and there 
never was a time at which the title of the freeholder was 
doubtful, as long as he discharged his legal obligations. If 
it had been worth while to get rid of an imaginary burden, 
Parliament would not have failed to abolish the imaginary 
claims of the Crown, as well as the burdens which were 
attached to the feudal tenure. In earlier as in later times. 
Parliament assumed the right of levying at its discretion 
the taxes which were necessary to provide for the public 
expenditure. The Excise, and the Customs, and the 
subsidies which were from time to time granted to the 
sovereign, were imposed on personalty by the same right as 
the services rendered by the holders of knights’ fees, or the 
payments which were exacted as a composition for their 
practical exemption. The Land-tax applied equally to land 
and to goods, though practical difficulties prevented the 
incidence of the burden on personal property. At an 
earlier date the charges on land were roughly calculated as 
furnishing an equivalent for subsidies and other charges on 
personalty. 

Lord Bramwett is too familiar with technicalities and 
legal figures of speech to be deluded by fictions when they 
cease to be harmless. He has not denied that, in a certain 
sense, the Crown may be supposed to possess a certain 
right over all landed property. Familiar quotations from 
BiacksTonE would not have disturbed his equanimity if 
they had not been used to support a claim for the disturb- 
ance of all proprietary rights. It would not have been 
courteous to assume that a lawyer who declared that abso- 
lute ownership was unknown to the law had no more serious 
object than to perplex the simple-minded laity. Mr. 
Macteop made no secret of the revolutionary conclusions 
which were to be deduced from his technical paradox. It 
was his professed purpose to support the contention of 
theorists who devote their energies to the partial or total 
confiscation of landed property. He might perhaps have 
found disciples among those who know little either of law 
or history, if Lord Bramwett had not challenged the correct- 
ness of his novel doctrine. According to the ordinary use 
of language, it is entirely untrue that ownership is in any 
way affected by the alleged pretensions of the Crown. 
Lord BramweE tu pertinently inquired whether the supposed 
feudal superior could in any conceivable case interfere with 
the discretion of the freeholder. Mr. Mactzop could not 
but admit that no such instance could be found; yet he 
seems not to have been aware that his whole argument was 
demolished by the application of Lord Bramwetu’s simple 
test. “ Nevertheless,” said Captain Saanpy, when the 
learned civilian had, ended his discourse, “I cannot but 
“ think that the Duchess of Suffolk must have been some 
“ relation to her son.” The same straightforward reasoner 
could not but have thought that the power to hold land 
against the world or to alienate it at pleasure must bear 
some kind of relation to unqualified ownership. Nearly the 
whole of the land which is now divided among private 
owners has in the course of time been acquired by purchase ; 
yet it may be confidently asserted that no buyer has been 
attracted or deterred by the alleged dependence of any hold- 
ing on the Crown. The lawyers who allowed the fiction to 
survive were not Socialists or Communists. 


The question whether there can be absolute property in 
land is as curious and as useless as many other metaphysical 
puzzles. The doubt had not been raised at any time from 
which the commencement of existing titles could be dated. 
Every owner in fee has received or retained his rights by 
general assent with a virtual guarantee of the lawfulness of 
his position. Comparatively recent purchasers who have 
had the opportunity of making a choice among different 
employments of their capital are not unlikely to have pre- 
ferred one of the least lucrative of investments on the ground 
of its greater erg Pi may be added that they have 
bought, not only the as it was held by the vendor, but 
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the chances of increased value which have acquired the nick- 
name of the unearned increment. Those of them who now 
find their calculations falsified by unforeseen circumstances, 
involving the conversion of the increment into a decrement, 
have a misfortune to lament, but no wrong of which they 
can complain. Few of them remembered that their remote 
predecessors in title held under the Crown; and they were 
perfectly content with the tenure which they supposed them- 
selves to have acquired. If allodial estates had been as 
common in England as in some parts of the Continent, the 
owners of land would not obtain the smallest increase of 
their present rental. Agrarian agitation implicitly assumes 
that the country and the Legislature have conspired to 
tempt every purchaser of land into a ruinous venture. 
According to their own theory, statesmen and lawyers have 
connived at the fraud which must have been perpetrated on 
credulous buyers. It was notorious that a fee simple was 
deemed equivalent to absolute ownership, which, according 
to the paradoxical theories which have lately been pro- 
mulgated, is an impossible kind of property. To stand by 
without attempting to correct the prevailing delusion was 
equivalent to conscious misrepresentation. The law, per- 
mitting every transaction which it has not forbidden, 
protects the right of all holders of property. There is not 
the smallest difference, as far as the present controversy 
is concerned, between realty and personalty. The exercise 
of the powers of Parliament to disturb the possession of 
land or of goods would be, like other possible abuses of irre- 
sponsible authority, a wrong without a remedy. 

Political projectors in search of a grievance have generally 
attacked the rights of landowners from the opposite quarter. 
Their objection to life-tenancies and to the relation of land- 
lord and tenant is founded on the alleged inconvenience of a 
double or multiple interest in the land. It was necessary, 
according to their contention, that the occupier should be 
identified with the owner, and the rhetoricians of the party 
eagerly repeated the phrase that the magic of property would 
convertevery wildernessintoa garden. Lord BraMWELL, whois 
not unaccustomed to deal with popular fallacies, may perhaps 
have felt surprise when he was called upon to vindicate the 
independence of the typical freeholder. Although the peasant 
cultivator would have neither rent to pay nor eviction to 
apprehend, he is, if Mr. Macteop is right, exposed to arbi- 

spoliation by Parliament on the pretext of some obso- 
lete claim of the Crown. It is true that if the land were 
all split up into small holdings the owners would have ample 
power to defend themselves, and, perhaps, as in France, to 
tax the rest of the community for their own benefit. It is 
nearly certain that free-trade in agricultural produce could 
never have been established in England but for the numerical 
weakness of the class which was interested in maintaining 
protection. The French peasantry will assuredly not recog- 
nize any claim of the Executive Government, as representing 
the ancient Monarchy, to interfere with the absolute owner- 
ship of their freeholds. In their country, and in most parts 
of Europe, the cupidity of Socialists is directed against 
capitalists rather than against the owners of land. Even in 
England doctrines are preached which might well alarm 
some wealthy advocates of ian experiments. A prac- 
tical assertion of the supposed rights of the Crown over the 
lands of private owners would furnish an irresistible argu- 
ment for tampering with other kinds of property. In the 
meantime some mischief may be done by discrediting the 
security of landed possessions. In every partof the kingdom 
large and small estates are in the market, and purchasers 
are scarce. A protest against the rights of owners is more 
than unusually unseasonable. 


OUR WEAPONS OF WAR. 


HE members of Parliament who are personally con- 

ducted over Portsmouth Dockyard by Lord Cuarzs 
Beresrorp enjoy a very arduous holiday. To spend a long, 
hot day in wandering about the Yard and Harbour is un- 
questionably more healthy, but can be only a little less 
laborious, than sitting, with intervals of retreat to the 
smoking-room, in the House of Commons, and there 
listening to unending Irishmen saying the same thing over 
and over again. Perhaps the breeze off the Solent com- 
Pensates for the toil and confusion of mind, which must be 
considerable. Many of the visitors are said to have real- 
ized for the first time in their lives what an armour-plate is 


when they saw those prepared for the Zrafalgar. They 


were in general, according to the same witness, so rised 
and instructed that they took copious notes, with a view of 
being ready for the next debate on the Navy Estimates, no 
doubt. If their experience enables the members to make 
those discussions closer and more businesslike, the good 
intentions of Lord Cuartes Beresrorp will not be wholly 
wasted. Not the least instructive part of the show occurred 
at the very end of the day. The visitors were to have seen 
some target practice with machine-guns; but “ this was not 
“ quite satisfactory, as it happened that both the Maxim 
“and the improved Gatling jammed on the occasion.” A 
little earlier honourable members had found that their 
watches were thrown out of gear by the dynamos used 
to work the electric light on board the Jnflewxible, the 
Edinburgh, and the Collingwood. These machines make 
five hundred revolutions a minute, and they turn any 
watch which comes near them into a magnet, according 
to the report. Comparing these two events, and reflecting 
on all the other wonderful things they saw, the Parlia- 
mentary visitors may perhaps realize how terribly delicate 
and complicated as well as strong are the tools used by 
modern fleets. Then they may go on to inquire how far 
such capricious machinery can be relied on to work under 
the trying conditions of battle. No doubt the ingenious 
projector will prove to you by A plus B that his machine 
cannot go wrong; but unfortunately it does. Then the 
projector falls back on the stupidity of human beings to 
account for the failure. Up to the present, however, no 
inventor has turned out a machine which is wholly inde- 
pendent of human guidance; and in war machines which 
cannot be handled by the average drilled man, and that 
roughly too, without breaking down, are likely to prove 
quite as much an incumbrance asa help. In these times 
our warships are dreadfully hampered by machinery of the 
most complicated and delicate kind, and when we hear of 
infallible machine-guns jamming during peaceful target 
ractice, we are forced to ask what may be expected to 
appen in a general engagement toa ship consisting for a 
third of its bulk of implements of forty different kinds, 
all very complicated and scientific, and all requiring the 
unremitting attention of skilled artisans. 


Of all these ticklish tools, the most kittle is the torpedo, 
concerning which some people not blindly opposed to all 
innovations are beginning to ask themselves whether it 
will ever repay, at least as a missile, the immense cost and 
trouble it causes. There is no end to the changes, ela- 
borations, developments, and improvements made in the 
machines themselves or the method of launching them. 
When all has been done, we have a complicated apparatus 
which is admittedly likely to jam or break, and which can 
only work under the most favourable circumstances, and 
when the men who use it have the advantage (not likely to 
be given them in actual war) of arranging the fighting on 
both sides. The torpedo-boats, even in peace, have behaved 
so as to make it to the last degree doubtful whether they 
can face the rough usage of the sea, It is notorious 
that the French torpedo-squadron in the Mediterranean, 
during the evolutions of last year, was a total failure. 
As a rule, the French and other Continental war and 
navy departments keep up their reputation for doing work 
better than our own, by carefully suppressing all reports 
of their failures. Fortunately for the interests of truth, 
the quarrel between the torpedo enthusiasts and their 
opponents has been so violent that both sides have rushed 
copiously into print. Between them it has been made 
clear that, however effective a torpedo-boat may look 
in the smooth water of Toulon Harbour, it is more dan- 
gerous to its crew than to the enemy in the open sea. The 
experience of our own recent torpedo squadron in the 
Channel seems to prove much the same thing, An ab- 
surdly large Lareneeten of the boats which took part in it 
were disabled by one mishap or another, When this was 
reported, the makers answer, by the mouth of Mr. Jonn 
Donatpson, that such machines as theirs can only be 
handled by trained artisans. In war, however, a machine 
which is to be of general use must be one which can be 
used by the average trained man. Even the Royal Horse 
Artillery, the most highly and variously trained of the 
branches of the land forces, did not consist of mechanicians. 
It will be more difficult to replace than any other when the 
inevitable time comes, and the late reduction has to be un- 
done ; but, with reasonable time, the thing could be man- 
aged, though whether the time will be given is another 
question. But the torpedo-boat can only be handled by 


men trained for a long time in a very exceptional way. 
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When they are carried off by the accidents of war, who is 
to take their place ? and what is to become of their machine ? 
These sufficiently simple and obvious considerations inspire 
great doubt as to the boasted efficiency of the, torpedo as a 
missile. The recent experiments with the Resistance at 
Portsmouth strike the lay reader, at least, as a some- 
what remarkable outlay of trouble and money to prove 
very little. The earlier experiments showed that when 
certain simple precautions were taken a ship at anchor 
could be made fairly safe against torpedoes. The last of 
all which has proved fatal to the ship proves nothing which 
has not been known all along. It shows that, if you take 
a ship, and anchor her in shallow water, if you then put 
a mine under her keel, and explode that mine at your 
leisure, you can blow the bottom in. Drake knew that 
long ago, and so did everybody else who was acquainted 
with the nature of explosives. There is some good in 
knowing that coal. packing in the bottom of a ship is a pro- 
tection, but experiments of this kind are so hopelessly 
artificial that it is impossible to argue from them to real 
war. In the great game the Resistance would not have been 

ive, and that consideration vitiates the whole experiment. 
it would, however, be wrong to say that these trials prove 
nothing. They have shown the value of certain protections 
for ships, and they have given additional reason for believing 
that the value of the missile torpedo has been absurdly ex- 


-aggerated. In the meantime, our navy and other navies 


have supplied themselves with vast numbers of them, and 
with boats to carry them. They are all, and that is some 
consolation, burdened with these weapons, which are of very 
doubtful value for offensive purposes, are very difficult to 
manage, and very dangerous to their own side when mis- 
managed, 

The present which the navy is going to give Her Masesty 
is admirably chosen for many reasons, but it is a monument 
of a very melancholy change. A model of the Britannia 
and another of the Victoria, set side by side, illustrate very 
neatly the immense change during the present reign, or rather 
the last half of it, in the material of the navy. The Britannia, 
which had carried the Earl of Nortuesk’s flag at Trafalgar, 
and is chosen to stand as the last of the three-deckers, was 
followed by many other vessels of the same kind on the 
navy list. It was not till the first half of the reign was 
well advanced that even steam began to be introduced, and 
the second was some years old before it began to be certain 
that ironclad ships would displace the wooden ones. Since then 
‘there has been such a change in the plant and machinery of 
the navy, and indeed of the merchant service, as had not 
been effected in the course of centuries before. If Drake 
could have been brought back from the dead and put on the 
quarter-deck of the Britannia in 1837, it would not have 
taken him a moment to see that he was standing on a much 
larger and better version of the Bear or the Z'riumph, or 
any of the big ships which fought the Armada. A good 
deal would have been new to him, but it would have been 


- comparatively matter of detail, and it would not have taken 


him a week to learn to handle the three-decker as easily 
as he did the Golden Hind. But if a naval officer who had 
learnt his business in the Britannia, or the frigates of the 
first quarter of the century, had fallen asleep in 1837, and 
then revived on board the Jnflexible or Thunderer in 1887, 
it is doubtful whether he would know that he was on board 
aship atall. The difference is more one of kind than of 

The shape, the material, the means of propulsion, 
are radically changed. The revolution is one which it 
is easy, and pardonable, to praise. Never was a greater 
change effected in so short a time or with such a lavish 
display of ingenuity. When the amount of work the ship- 
builders have had to do and the novelty of it is considered, 
they have every right to be proud of themselves, and it 
must be acknowledged that their absolute failures have 
‘been comparatively few. Whether, however, all this 
triumph of iron ship-building and marine-engineering will 
in the long run be for our good is another story. It has 
certainly altered the conditions of war in a field which was 
emphatically our own, and it is hard to see how we are to 
gain by that. It has also made ships and sea-fighting so 
complicated that it is scarcely possible for one man to be 
complete master of the whole business as CoLLincwoop or 
Netson could of theirs. If there is to be a division of 
labour, the unity of command will be in danger of being 
—— But the change is made, and it cannot be 
unma 


MYSTERIOUS MUSICIANS. 


OME years ago, at a large town in the North, a high- 
S way hy a tried at the assizes. An elderly woman, 
of little or no education, who gave her evidence with vivid 
picturesqueness, deposed that, having seen the crime com- 
mitted, she had pursued the criminal, and had observed 
some men looking on unconcernedly. She immediately re- 
quired them to seize the fugitive, and, upon their hesitating 
to do so, threatened to give them in charge if they let him 
escape. Thereupon they complied with her demand, though 
they seemed to have considered her threat more of a joke 
than anything else. The judge, however, paid a handsome 
compliment to the witness for her intuitive knowledge and 
prompt vindication of the laws of England. Somewhat 
similar praise is due to Mr. H. 8. Rovguerre, of Addison 
Gardens, North, who brought to justice a fiddler and a 
piano-player for plying their industry in the neighbourhood 
of his house and refusing to depart when he lawfully re- 
quired them to do so. Justice, it must be owned, appears to 
have halted a little on this occasion, as one of the culprits 
was allowed to go free upon his own recognizance for his good 
behaviour ; and, if the other is now half way through a term 
of fourteen days’ hard labour, it is only because he was not pre- 

to disburse the modest sum of one pound in expiation 
of his offence. However, Mr. Curtis Bennett has not been 
very long at his work, and there is every reason to hope 
that the process of the suns may harden his heart, and con- 
vince him that rigorous measures are required in the public 
interest for the suppression of the itinerant musician who 
will not go away when he is told. 

The defence set up for the persecutors of Mr. Rouquerre 
was singular. They were, it was alleged, “not ordinary 
“street musicians.” They were called “The Mysterious 
“ Musicians,” ap tly because they “ wore spectacles and 
“ slouched hats,” and “ professed to play for charity.” The 
spectacles, and perhaps even the hats, might possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that their names were JoHANN 
Rance and Hermann Huun ; but the profession of playing 
for charity is a serious aggravation of their offence. Of 
course it is conceivable that Jonann Ranor’s charity was the 
support of Hermann Huny, and that Hermann un- 
selfishly broke the law for the benefit of Joann Rane ; 
but, even if it was so, that is no reason why the comparative 
tranquillity offered by the law to Mr. Rouquetre should be 
outraged by such mutual altruism. If this is not the ex- 
planation, the excuse is, if possible, weaker still. The ordi- 
nary street musician is bad enough, but the extraordinary 
Mysterious Musician, claiming to override the Metropolis 
Management Act with all the calmness of an Irish tenant 
who will not pay his rent, is simply intolerable. But for 
Mr. Rovguerte’s public-spirited behaviour and Mr. Curtis 
Bennetv's upright administration of the law, sacks of boiling 
meal might have become common embellishments of piano- 
organs and street fiddles in a very short time. A certain 
philosopher when he had the gout thanked Gop that he was 
temporarily free from another distressing complaint, and 
vice versd. It behoves all thinking men to imitate his 
judicious piety. 

It does not appear that any legal consequences have yet 
followed the strange behaviour of the “ Jezreelites,” who 
inhabit a “new and later House of Israel” at New 
Brompton. This House, it seems, is taking concrete form 
as “a huge stone building, which is said to be capable 
“ of accommodating 144,000 of the sect, who will even- 
“tually assemble there.” We trust that they were 
discouraged by the popular indignation against them 
which the allegations of Noan Drew recently produced. 
Drew says they took all his goods and turned him adrift. 
This may or may not be an accurate statement of their 
dealings with him ; but the thought of a rival “Salvation 
“ Army,” comprising the mystic number of 144,000 souls— 
even if they all live in one house—is so awful that no one 
will regret the destruction of bunting and musical instru- 
ments which resulted from Drew’s declamatory eloquence. 
It is a pity that there should be unlawful proceedings any- 
where ; but, if there must be some, it is better that street 
musicians should be the victims than that they should 
be the successful aggressors. By way of consolidating 
nuisances it might be a good plan for the Mysterious 
Musicians to join the Jezreelites. By doing so they will 
not become at all less mysterious, and, while the effective 
strength of the new and later House of Israel wil] not be 
greatly increased, the deficit of the 144,000 will be slightly 
diminished. 
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EGYPT. 


py SALISBURY’S explanation last week as to the 
Anglo-Turkish Convention and the discussion to which 
that explanation has given rise, especially the letters of 
«J.8.” and of Sir Samvet Baker, have probably put the 
affair, if not in as clear a light as possible, at any rate in a 
light clear enough to enable any intelligent and unprejudiced 

n to see it if he chooses. We are not wholly prepared 
to say that the number of intelligent and impartial persons 
who seem to have exercised their good gifts on the spectacle 
is large. The two principal contributors to the columns 
of the Zimes on the subject are worthy of all respect ; 
but their very qualifications to some extent disqualify 
them. One of them very frankly admits that the opinion 
of an old resident “ may fail in Imperial perspective.” 
We should say that in nine cases out of ten it is sure 
to do so. The point of view of the resident, old or 
other, is unfortunately quite different from the point of 
view of the politician. We lost Port Hamilton, if all tales 
are true, not because it was not valuable as a possession, but 
because certain officers of Her Mavsesty’s navy found it un- 

roductive of amusement as a station ; and, though “J. 8.” 
is on the keeping side, not on the side of throwing away, his 
opinion is exposed to something of a similar disablement. 
Sir Samuet Baker, on the other hand, thinks, and very 
naturally and excusably thinks, of the Soudan first of all. 
He cannot be more convinced of the criminal folly of Mr. 
Guapstone’s Government in relation to that great territory 
than weare. But the loss of the Soudan was a fact before 
the present Government came into power, and there are 
probably not a hundred men in England (we do not say 
whether we are or are not of the number) who would advo- 
cate the taking of steps for its recovery at the present time. 
In all political matters regard must be had, not to counsels 
of perfection, but to the possibilities of the moment. Thanks 
to the mischievous omissions and the not less mischievous 
commissions of the late Government, something had to be 
done; and the only question is whether, in the circum- 
stances, it is a tolerably good something or not. 

To feel anything like enthusiasm for the Convention is, 
of course, impossible. A man does not feel enthusiasm when 
he has to pay a heavy sum of money as a composition for 
the laches, the incompetence, and the criminal folly of some 
of his servants; but that is no reason why he should not 

ize that others of his servants have made the compo- 
sition as favourable to him as may be. It suits, of course, 
the dishonesty which is unfortunately coming to be more 
and more the prevailing characteristic of Gladstonian argu- 
ment to ignore the fact that everything unfavourable to 
England in the Convention is the direct result of Mr. 
Giapstone’s and of Lord GRaNvILLE’s mismanagement. To 
listen to some of these respectable persons when they gibe at 
Lord Satispury’s “following of Liberal policy,” it might 
seem that repudiation of unpleasant ments by which 
those whom you represent have bound you is the first poli- 
tical duty wt the greatest political triumph of man. Un- 
luckily, it is sometimes impossible, and never easy, to undo 
the acts of a mischievous Minister by simply dismissing that 
Minister to the unofficial instead of the official performance 
of mischief. It is more surprising that others who hold no 
tetainer for or against the Government should fail to per- 
ceive the actual conditions in which the Government were 
and are placed. The reasons which made it necessary that 
something should be done—the e ents entered into 
by Mr. Giapstone’s Government, the susceptibilities of the 
Porte, and the danger of permanently estranging that 
Power from England, and last, not least, the anomalous and 
almost intolerable rights of interference and opportunities 
and used by other European Powers in Egypt— 


ve been ly urged here, and we do not know that 
any of them have ever been shown to be non-existent or 
weak. The only question, therefore, we repeat, is whether 


the something is intrinsically and in the circumstances 
tolerable. 

In some non-material respects 
course, open to easy, but itself non-material, criticism. 
We have never pretended to know why a special negotiator 
should have been needed for it ; or, if a special negotiator 
was needed, why Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr should have 
been ; or, if both a Commissioner and the Commis- 
Sioner were fatal necessities, why there should have been so 
much and so long beating about the bush before the matter 
€ven approached settlement. But all this is comparatively 


the Convention is, of 


clearly marked out that they are not very material either. 
Practically there were only two courses open—to give up our 
hold on Egypt altogether and march out, in which case it 
is at least as certain politically that France would have 
immediately marched in as it is scientifically certain that 
the sun will rise to-morrow, or to make some more or 
less ious and complicated arrangement which should 
observe the obligations with which Lord Granvitte ham- 
pered us, while safeguarding our right to be in any case the 
only non-Mahommedan Power to have anything to do with 
the control of the atfairs of Egypt. Among these obliga- 
tions the opening of the Canal was more or less inevitably 
included after precedent negotiations on that subject. We 
do not see that Sir H. Drummonp Wotrr’s proposed settle- 
ment is in any way better than might have been made by 
any Foreign Office clerk who knew the facts; but it un- 
doubtedly might have been worse. If the power of return- 
ing and the power of deciding whether return was n 

had not been safeguarded, then England would have been 
in a very much worse position than now, and we should 
have had to look out some pretty strong language. But 
it has been safeguarded (at least unless some unofficial and 
dubious reports are true), and all the rest does not much 
matter. The thing can, indeed, be put in a nutshell. We 
could not without repudiation do what is the really sensible 
and desirable thing, and make Egypt become what Cyprus 
is, and what, if GiapsTone had been WILLIAM 
Pirt, Asia Minor would be on the way to becoming. We 
are not yet foolish enough to throw away Egypt altogether. 
The Convention, or something like the Convention, was the 
only thing left. 

It has been hinted before now that not the least merit 
about it is the dilemma in which it places those of the 
Powers who are unfriendly to England. If France and 
Russia accept it, they debar themselves from urging any 
formerly advanced claims; they admit the exclusive con- 
tingent protectorate of England, and they resign all right te 
future interference. If they do not accept it, England 
remains not only as free as before, but considerably freer, 
inasmuch as she will have tendered a handsome equivalent, 
and had it refused. From this point of view the refusal 
would not be the least satisfactory termination of the 
matter. The shortsightedness of most adverse criticism 
could not be better shown than by the fact that it ignores 
this, and appears to find in the possible rejection by this 
or that Power of the Convention an argument against 
it. If all the Powers were eager to accept it, there might 
at least be some reason for being suspicious of the terms 
as being unfavourable to England; and if all the Powers 
seriously demurred to it, there might be some reason for 
thinking it to be unskilfully drawn. The actual state of 
matters, as far as it can be ascertained, is exactly what 
might be expected in case of an arrangement advantageous, 
but not unfairly advantageous, to England. Yet we are by 
no means pre to say that its non-acceptance would not 
be the best thing that could happen ; for, while the scheme 
would remain on record as the maximum which England 
was prepared to grant, it would dispense her in future 
from offering so much, and would fully justify her in re- 
maining in Egypt indefinitely. That is what in one way or 
other she must do, unless counsels of insanity prevail in her 
Government. Military men who have reaped no glory in 
Egypt, non-political persons who do not understand the 
circumstances, sentimentalists who are only anxious to wash 
their hands of a country stained with such bloody and dis- 
graceful memories, non-intervention maniacs, and others, 
may be favourable to withdrawal ; but “J’y suis ; j’y reste,” 
is and must be the motto of well-informed and patriotic 
English statesmen. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


dem account given by the Zimes of the evidence taken 
by the Royal Commissioners on Education reads some- 
what curiously, when one remembers much which 

peared in those columns while the great over-pressure battle 
was in full swing. At that time the defenders of the 
beneficent Education Department, including for a period 
the Times itself, were clamorously of opinion that the 
system was as near as might be perfect. Over-pressure was 
declared to be a delusion, and some were even of opinion 
that, if anything more was wanted, it was another turn of 
the screw called payment by results. Now come in Royal 


immaterial ; and even the terms of the Convention were so 


Commissioners and inquire and discover that there is over- 
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and that it is largely due to this very same beauti- | years 


ul machinery of payment by results. The Commissioners 
have had to look into more things than these. They have 
heard the complaints of teachers and much speculation as to 
the best way of recruiting the young or‘of pensioning off 
the older members of the staff. It has also been part of 
their duty to listen to enthusiasts who long to improve the 
Voluntary Schools off the face of the earth and treble the 
charge on the ratepayers. These questions are not wanting 
in importance; but none of them except the last, which is 
not yet under general discussion, are of such interest as the 
existence, nature, and extent of over-pressure or the con- 
sequences of the system of payment by results. 


’ The witnesses heard by the Commissioners have in most, 
if not in all, cases deposed to the existence of over- 
pressure. They agree with the very general opinion ex- 
pressed during the famous controversy—that is, they are of 
opinion that the School Board does not insist on more than 
a healthy, well-fed child of average intelligence and living 
in decent surroundings may reasonably be expected to do. 
But all children are not of average intelligence, and many 
of the School Board’s pupils are neither well fed nor do they 
live in decent homes. These latter do suffer from over- 
pressure with dangerous results to their health. The system, 
in fact, weighs with stupid uniformity on all. It takes no 
account of the fact that compulsion sweeps a great many 
children into the schools who are habitually half-starved. 
To be sure, compulsion does not work very effectually. In 
London, in particular where the semi-pauper population is 
and nomadic, it works very ill. Magistrates even 

make light of the School Board’s summonses—perhaps be- 
cause they are kept so busy by the parents as to have little 
leisure to devote to the children, A plaintive complaint 
was made to the Commissioners that it takes ninety whole 
days to fine a parent—a state of things which one of the 
ies to the transaction probably thinks less, and not 
more, evil than it might be. Still the School Board net 
does sweep in a goodly shoal of poor little wretches too 
feeble in body and mind ever to learn much. On them there 
is pressure, and as the witnesses before the Commissioners all 
agree, it is aggravated by this same payment by results. As 
to the beauties of this system there are hardly two opinions. 
All agree that it encourages the teacher to look, not to what 
he is teaching his children, but to what he is to get by them. 
The supposition was that he or she would profit by teaching 
them as much as possible. As a matter of fact, however, 
he or she profits by arranging averages. This is done by 
keeping back the sharp ones and driving on the weak or 
stupid in order to turn out a uniform class. Then, too, 
payment by results leads to sheer rigging of the market. 
Some teachers encourage cribbing to make a show in exami- 
nations. Others again keep a careful eye on the examiners, 
and take care to find out what sort of questions they will 
ask. To be sure, the practice of studying your examiner 
rather than your subject is not unknown in more august 
places of learning than School Board schools. There, how- 
ever, it is made nearly inevitable by the system which 
compels every teacher to work the machine successfully 
under the penalty of finding more than usual difficulty in 
making both ends meet if he fails. Payment by results, in 
short, encourages the teacher to sacrifice everything to show, 
and the children either suffer from over-driving, or are 
unduly kept back, or are also made to understand that the 
end of learning is to enable you to throw dust in the eyes 
of an examiner. These are not triumphant results to have 
been obtained by the labours of the Board, and it is not 
wonderful to hear that the schools are less popular with 
parents than they werea few years ago. There is a greater 
tendency to take children away from school as soon as the law 
will allow them to go. The upper and voluntary classes 


_ are emptier than they used to be. To some extent this may 


be accounted for by hard times; but it is probably due to 
a still greater extent to the unpopularity of the schools. 
Another reason for the falling off may be found in the dis- 
covery that the three R’s and the use of the globes do not 
lead to everything and are easily forgotten. Witnesses 
complained to the Commissioners that wonderfully little 
remained in the heads of the children a few years after 
leaving school. How much did they think would remain? 
Of a hundred educated men who have been through a 
public school and University, how many remember much 
of what they learnt there three years after leaving them? 
Cricket they may remember and rowing, because they keep 
them up; but, unless they have a taste for reading, the 
book learning evaporates. If this happens after fifteen 


of preparatory school, public school, and University, 
what is likely to come of three or four years of School. 
Board training, gone through just when boys and girls have 
their noble faculty for forgetting at its very best ? 


THOU SHALT NOT STEAL, 


HE House of Lords, by a majority of literally two to 
one, has overruled the Court of Session in Scotland, 
and decided that the eighth commandment is still valid, 
Professor Carrp, the distinguished metaphysician and critic 
of Kant, may be congratulated upon being the means, 
under Providence, by which this grave issue was deter- 
mined. Mr. Carrp is Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow, but his lectures are of great 
interest and value. Mr. Syme, a Glasgow bookseller, was 
aware of the latter fact, and thought he could turn it to his 
own advantage. It is not necessary to charge Mr. Syme with 
any dishonest intent. He acted in what he thought was a 
legal manner, and the majority of the Scotch judges agree 
with him. A vast amount of “ good copy” seemed to him 
to be wasted, and waste isa thing which no man of business 
can endure. One of Professor Carrp’s class could write in 
shorthand, and took down the lectures, or some of them, as 
they were delivered, or as he understood them. Mr. Syme 
published these notes, and called them “ Aids to the Study 
“of Moral Philosophy,” which in the circumstances was 
rather a humorous title. Professor Carp applied for an 
injunction, or, as it is called in Scotch law, an interdict, and 
the Sheriff Substitute of Lanarkshire promptly gave it him. 
The Court of Session reversed the judgment of the Sheriff 
Substitute, and now the House of Lords has reversed the 
judgment of the Court of Session. It is remarkable, and not 
altogether satisfactory, that the final appeal should have been 
from thirteen judges to three. It is true that the thirteen 
were, like the English judges in the case of the Franconia, 
at sixes and sevens, the majority against the Professor being 
only one, and that one due rather to a technicality of Scotch 
procedure. Lord Firzceraup, however, dissents from the 
opinions of the Lorp Cuancetior and Lord Watson, so 
that the principle of property in ideas escapes only by the 
skin of its teeth. Courts of thirteen judges are an absurdity, 
as any one who remembers the Franconia case, already 
cited, will agree. They lead only to promiscuous conversa- 
tion, to disagreement for its own sake, and to such empty 
displays of irrelevant learning as Lord Fraser’s remarks 
in the present instance upon the relations between Pato 
and Hermoporus. Lord Warson’s judgment in the House 
of Lords, with which the Lorp Caance.tor “ had the dis- 
“ cretion,” as Sir Wittiam Harcourt would say, to agree, 
is plain, sober, sensible, and businesslike. He puts the legal 
principle in a single sentence. “The author of a lecture on 
“moral philosophy, or of any other original composition, 
“ retains a right of property in his work, which entitles him 
“ to prevent its publication by others until it has, with his 
“ consent, been communicated to the public.” The question, 
therefore, resolved itself into the very simple one whether 
Professor Carrp’s lectures had been “communicated to the 
“ public,” and the House of Lords found that they had not. 
It is quite a different thing when lectures are given to any 
one who chooses to come, or when, as in a case decided 
this week by Mr. Justice Srerney, the author of a song 
distributes it gratuitously as a sort of advertisement for his 
music-hall. Only members of the University could attend 
Professor Carrp’s class, and they had no right to make 
pecuniary, as distinguished from intellectual, capital out of 
what they heard. It was held by the House of Lords more 
than thirty years ago that the author's property in an un- 
published work ceases so soon as it has been made known 
to the general, but that in making it known he may im- 
pose such conditions or restrictions as he thinks proper. 


_ No question of copyright arose in this case, because copy- 
right—that is to say, the exclusive right of multiplying 
copies—only comes into existence after publication, and it 
was the plaintiff’s own contention that there had been no 
publication at all. The great authority of Lord Expoy, 
who protected Mr. AxpernetHy in circumstances very 
similar to the present, was distinctly in favour of Professor 
Catrp. The Act of 1835, which was invoked by both 
sides, proved of little use to either. This statute gives a 
right of property to lecturers in some cases where they 
would not have enjoyed it at common law. But lectures 
delivered in a University are exempted from the operation 
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of the enactment, and left in exactly the same position as 
they occupied before, whatever that may have been. Apart 
from technical distinctions and legal analogies, the House 
of Lords has vindicated the claims of justice and common 
sense. No one who has much acquaintance with under- 
graduates would envy the fate of a professor whose 
views were liable to be expounded in their language and 
according to their interpretation. The late Professor GREEN, 
of Oxford, once gave a lecture on Hedonism, and his criti- 
cisms were faithfully transcribed by a diligent, if not very 


_ intelligent, hearer as applicable to heathenism. The answer 


that most heathens are Hedonists, and that most Hedonists 
are heathens, is unphilosophical and invalid. Macavutay’s 
complaint that he had been made by a piratical publisher 
to talk about the “ Pandects,” instead of the Pundits, of 
Benares would have sunk into insignificance beside the woes 
of professors if the doctrine of the Court of Session had been 
upheld. Then, again, if we take the lowest ground, as they 
say in the pulpit, the fee for delivering a lecture may be a 
few guineas, or the duty of delivering it may be covered by 
the lecturer’s salary ; whereas the result of a course by an 


' eminent man, in two volumes octavo, might conceivably be 


worth hundreds of pounds. Ascending to a Ligher range 
of feeling, we may consider the legitimate rights of the 
professor over his own mind. While he is uttering his 
profound discourses, his mental horizon may be in process 
of enlargement, and by the time he reaches the end of 
his labour he may be prepared extensively to modify 
the beginning. It wal be very hard upon him to 
find that the too energetic enthusiasm of a zealous pupil 
had stereotyped his thoughts, and shut the door of re- 
pentance upon him for ever. This is an aspect of the 
controversy which Dr. Jonnson would have loved to 
discuss, if he had not despised lecturing altogether, as 
only fit for chemists and shoemakers. “People have 
“ nowadays,” said the Doctor, “got a strange opinion 
“ that everything should be taught by lectures. Now, I 
“cannot see that lectures can do so much good as i 
“the books from which the lectures are taken.” Dr. 
Jounson, however, must have admitted that it would do 
even less good to read the books which were taken from the 
lectures if the theory of the Court of Session and its 
venerable President had been suffered to prevail. 


THE ALSACE TRIALS, 


oo eg of the members of the Patriotic League 
at Leipsic furnishes a superfluous illustration of the 
policy of the German Government. The defendants are 
inhabitants of Alsace or German Lorraine who are accused 
of treasonable practices, consisting in newspaper publications 
and other methods of operating on the public opinion of 
the annexed provinces. It would be unseemly and in- 
judicious to discuss the law of the case, and there seems 
to be little dispute as to the facts. Some or all of the 
defendants admit their intention of promoting measures 
which might ultimately tend to the reunion of Alsace and 
Lorraine with France. They contend, at the same time, 
that they have not engaged in political conspiracies, and 
that they have not consciously violated German law. If 
the accused persons are convicted, any severe sentence which 
may be passed upon them may perhaps have a tendency to 
revive the irritation which was lately caused by the arrest of 
a petty French official on the frontier ; but firmness and 
resolution sometimes restrain the expressions of resentment 
which they seem, in the first instance, likely to provoke. 
Such an occurrence as the miniature civil war at Bodyke 
is impossible in Germany. The Emperor was believed, 
during the negotiations at Versailles, to dislike the scheme 
of annexing any portion of French territory. Prince 
Bismarck has more than once publicly stated that he was 
Opposed to the measure on political grounds, and that he 
yielded his opinion only in deference to the judgment of 
Count Moxrxe and of his other military advisers. His 
anticipation of difficulties which might ensue have been 
Justified by the result. The great majority of the popula- 
tion of the provinces is still attached to its French alle- 
§iance; and the avowed purpose of future reclamation or 
revenge affects all the international policy of the Empire. 
Tt isan open question whether the possession of two great 
fortresses and of a rich district counterbalances the risks 
which may hereafter arise from the hostility of France. 
Statesmen of the order of Prince Bismakck are liable to 


errors of judgment, but they are not guilty of the weakness 
of doing things by halves. When he had once decided on 
the acquisition of the French provinces, there could be no 
doubt that he would enforce the submission of the new 
subjects of the Empire and the abstention of the defeated 
enemy from further resistance. It happened, indeed, that 
Alsace was German in language and by former connexion 
with the old Empire ; but Prince Bismarck never relied on 
vague sympathies of race as predominating considerations in 
political arrangements. Sentimental demagogues who try 
to revive obsolete national jealousies after an interval of 
centuries will not obtain Prince Bismarck’s concurrence with 
the supposed opinion of the civilized world. According to 
the hackneyed French proverb, the door of allegiance must 
be either open or shut. The provinces which had been con- 
quered in war or obtained by intrigue in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries might have been allowed to remain 
in the possession of France, but when they were once ceded 
by treaty they could not be allowed to waver between their 
past and present rulers. The inhabitants were compelled 
to choose their nationality, and those who adhered to their 
connexion with France at once incurred all the disabilities 
which attach to foreigners. The majority were naturally 
unwilling to abandon their homes and their local privileges; 
and, if some of them have betrayed their discontent with 
the new system, they take the consequences of any overt act 
which may indicate their sympathy with France. The re- 
presentatives of Alsace in the German Diet have thus far 
systematically opposed the national policy. One of them 
has been prosecuted; and, if the province persists in its 
present demeanour, the Parliamentary privileges of Alsace 
will probably be suspended. If Ireland had been governed 
for the last fifty years on the same principles, it might pro- 
bably now be orderly and prosperous. A sovereignty which 
the Government seems afraid or ashamed to exercise is dis- 
creditable to the ruler and injurious to the subject. The 
great German Minister is accustomed to receive or to 
compel obedience; and, if the alternative of dismember- 
ment of the Empire is rejected as inadmissible, he is 
fectly in the right. The inhabitants of Alsace would not 
be happier or better contented if they could with impunity 
resist the process of law by stirring up petty insurrec- 
tions. They profess no active loyalty to the German Govern- 
ment; but, as a general rule, they have no hesitation in 
submitting to its lawful commands. Life and property 
are as safe in the annexed provinces as in Brandenburg 
or Saxony, and, as the pending trials show, overt acts of 
disaffection are sternly 


It is not known whether any considerable part of the 
population is reconciled, in whole or in part, to the German 
dominion. When the Treaty of Versailles was concluded, 
an ingenious English diplomatist thought it possible that 
the next generation would think that Alsace was cruelly 
treated in the possible event of its reconquest by France. 
The prophecy has proved to be inaccurate in its prescribed 
term, if not in its substance. Half the specified interval 
has elapsed, and the majority in the ceded provinces still 
clings to the memory of its union with France. It is not 
impossible that some at least of the middle classes may 
prefer German stability to the caprice and unsteadiness of 
the French democracy. One of the first results of the 
annexation was to improve the composition of the local 
municipalities by the election of substantial men of business, 
who had been discountenanced by the priests and other 
active adherents of the French Empire. On the whole, it 
may be conjectured that, although the past is remembered 
with regret, the annexed provinces passively acquiesce 
in a necessity which they know to be irresistible. They 
have special reasons of their own for deprecating a war 
of revenge, as their territory would probably be one 
of the principal scenes of military operations. If the 

uestion of a rupture at any time becomes t, neither 
rance nor Germany will consult local opinion. What- 
ever may be the result of the legal proceedings at Leipsic, 
French sympathizers in Alsace and Lorraine will pro- 
bably become more cautious as they find that their move- 
ments are vigilantly watched. In any case agitation will 
be comparatively useless, because the decision between 
ce and war rests, not with the people of Alsace and 
ue e, but with the French and German Governments. 
Even if the whole population of the provinces had become 
satisfied with their position as German subjects, the oppor- 
tunity of a Russian alliance against Germany would not be 
allowed by any French Government to pass. At present 


there is no prospect of any such combination. The three 
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Emperors have announced their intention of holding, if 
possible, their annual interview, and there is little doubt 
that Prince Bismarck’s main object at the meeting will be 
to win over Russia from its supposed leaning to France. 
Neither the present Cabinet nor any Government which 
can be formed in France will voluntarily engage in a single- 
handed contest with Germany. General BouLancer, not- 
withstanding his popularity in the country and with the 
army, has been temporarily excluded from office solely 
because he was believed to represent a warlike policy. 


- When the Emprror and his Ministers finally determined 
to take possession of Alsace and Lorraine, they made no 
appeal to historical sentiments. It is nevertheless well 
known that since the revival of German patriotism which 
produced and followed the fall of Napotzon, the recovery 
of the provinces which had for several generations been 
annexed to France was earnestly desired by the repre- 
sentatives of national opinion. Some of them had even 
welcomed the revolutionary war in the hope that it would 
tend to the reunion of the detached portions of the medizval 
Empire. The French conquest of the left bank of the Rhine 
was bitterly resented, and the indifference of the Congress of 
Vienna to the re-establishment of former rights caused 
severe disappointment. In the middle of the century 
the emancipation of Schleswig and Holstein from the 
control of the Danish Parliament excited more general 
interest in Germany than the reversal of French usurpation. 
When the collapse of French military power in 1870 and 
1871 placed large territories at the disposal of the con- 
queror, the recovery of the lost provinces was ostensibly 
justified only on grounds of military convenience. Ethno- 
logical pretexts for political encroachment were then of recent 
origin. As late as the time of the Crimean War Russian 
excuses for attacks on the Turkish dominions were founded 
on professions of religious sympathy with the orthodox 
subjects of a Mahomedan ruler. It is only within twenty 
_— that similarity of language or community of descent 
been urged as a reason for territorial aggrandizement. 
Prince Bismarck might, if he had thought fit, have pro- 
fessed a burning desire to restore the national character of 
the German subjects of France. His defences of annexation 
have been suggested, not only by his calculated frankness, 
but also by a regard to consistency. If he had proclaimed 
the principle of nationality, as it is called, he might have 
found a difliculty in reconciling with the new doctrine the 
acquisition and retention of Prussian Poland. In public as 
in private transactions prudent apologists content them- 
selves with sufficient reasons for conduct which may have 
also proceeded from other motives. The supposed necessity 
of holding Metz and Strasburg with German garrisons 
supersedes all inquiry into the wishes or interests of the 
vinces which they command. As long as Alsace and 
rraine are included in the Empire, their inhabitants will 
do well to abstain from any show of disaffection, 


MODERN WIZARDS. 


HE death of Herrmann, the famous conjurer, has 
greatly exercised Continental journalists, if it has not 
greatly eclipsed the gaiety of nations. Like other illustrious 
rofessors of his ancient and misunderstood craft, he knew 
ow to combine a world-wide fame with not a little 
extremely pleasing mystery, one curious example of which 
has been discussed by certain Correspondents in the daily 
press. It is said he has left an account of his life and 
experiences. This is excellent news if true, if only because 
it disproves the not less authoritative statement that the 
Wizard was unable to write, unless indeed we are prepared 
to believe he employed a ghost or secretarial medium. If 
no one ever saw him put pen to paper, no one, it may be 
confidently affirmed, has been a cunning and unremitting 
spy on his privacy. Without doubt he had some reasons 
for appearing to be superior to the needs of ordinary 
mortals, It is altogether incredible that he, who was a 
facile linguist and an ardent collector of curious treasure, 
should have been a fit subject for the benevolent atten- 
tions of School Board officers. Every one will hope, there- 
fore, to see the Memoirs of Herrmann the Wizard. Gravely 
instructive and morally entertaining they ought to prove. 
How amusing and marvellous they might be it is easy to 
judge from the Con of Rosert Hovprn or from 
that equally diverting and delightful book of the great 
master wherein is revealed the ingenious and perfidious 


escroquerie of the light-fingered “ Athenians” of his time, 
In the meanwhile, it is interesting to note how little appre. 
hended are the real distinctions between ancient and modern 
magic. According to some, “ M. HERRMANN was only a 
“ conjurer.” This is to say all that could be said of a 
professor of magic, be it black or white, The ancient 
magicians who “ raised” unclean spirits, or thin simulacra 
of the dead or living, were likewise conjurers. They con- 
jured by bad or inscrutable language. ‘Ihe difference lay 
in the incantation, which the incredulous temper of modern 
times has rendered ineffective. How much of the char- 
latan there was in Hermes or Paracetsus we shall pro- 
bably never know; but it is obviously unjust to measure 
those great men by the standard of Cacuiiostro. The 
ancient occupation of the genuine wizard is gone, or at 
least is wofully shrunken. In Devonshire the White Witch 
is the sole inheritor—and a very timid inheritor—of the 
black art of the wizard. His offices are merely those of a 
sublimated detective, put to the test “ when brass or pewter 
“ hap to stray, and linen slinks out of the way.” If, like 
Srpropuet, he has occult dealings with destiny, and sells to 
shy countryfolk astrological “ tips ”—like the sporting 
prophets of our streets—he is forced by the unkind alertness 
of the police to preserve a not unbecoming darkness and 
secresy. The decadence of the art of magic in one direction 
has been compensated by a vast accession of manipulative 
dexterity, invention, and audacity on the part of modern 
exponents. It was want of faith and the spread of incre- 
dulity, quite as much as the paltry vice of imitation, that 
gave rise to a low school of conjuring, which substituted for 
an impressive method of presentment the vulgar formula, 
“ This is done with a spring or false bottom, and while I 
“ speak I am deceiving you.” 

The common notion that the greatest — in the art 
of conjuring must still be sought in the t is entirely 
erroneous. The evidence of travellers—astute observers 
not gifted with the imagination of Marco Poto or Sir Jony 
ManpeEvILLE—is unanimous on this point. Feats of leger- 
demain that far transcend the whole repertory of Indian or 
Arab jugglers may daily be witnessed in the capitals of 
Western Europe ; and, though the East is the cradle of the 
art, it has been elsewhere developed, and in our own times, 
to its higher and more artistic manifestations. Hovptn, it 
is true, borrowed occasionally from troupes of Chinese or 
Arab conjurers, but only to improve almost beyond recogni- 
tion the ideas he adapted and completed. He was, indeed, 
continually perfecting the cruder essays of others, while it 
is not too much to say of his own inventions that they re- 
volutionized the art. His position with regard to other pro- 
fessors of his day was much like that occupied at present by 
M. Buatier Korta and M. Verseck. When he insisted 
that the performer of white magic must be endowed with 
the actor's gifts, in addition to the special nimbleness of eye 
and hand indispensable to the conjurer, he only reflected the 
true image of his astonishing personality. The story of 
his diplomatic mission to Algeria abounds in proofs of his 
genius as an actor. To say that Houpin “ ignominiously 
“ failed” to approach certain native’ demonstrations of 
dexterity is to say little to the purpose. New feats were 
then, as now, forthcoming from Eastern performers, and 
were readily adapted and surpassed by Europeans. No 
one can doubt that Hovupin could easily have fathomed 
the tricks of the Algerian jugglers, or that he infinitely 
bettered them by his own masterly performances. 


ROSS v. WALKER. 


T is in the nature of frivolous suits to consume an in- 
ordinate share of the public time, and the action 
brought by the editor of the Secularist Review against Dr. 
Horace WALKER is no exception to the rule. Mr. Justice 
Manisty, in vigorously denouncing the abuse of interro- 
gatories the other day, warned the Bar that, “ while there 
“ was an ample crop of sensational cases, commercial liti- 
“ gation was hastening to decay.” Some disgust is likely 
to be felt by sensible men of the world, or, at least, such a8 
attend to these things, with the number of hours occupied 
by Mr. Justice Grove and a special jury in adjusting the 
alleged grievances of Mr. Stewart Ross. For three days 
and a half the trial lasted, and if the jury had not inter- 
posed, Mr. Justice Grove might have continued to sum up 
for at least a day more. In the end the jury gave the 
plaintiff a verdict for nominal damages, and the judge de- 
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t was in the 
nature of a compromise, and cannot be altogether harmonized 
with social equity. It has, however, put a stop to pro- 
ceedings which should never have been begun, and may 
haps be excused on that ground alone. The Secular 
Peview had really nothing to do with the matter, and the 
defendant’s counsel would have shown better judg- 
ment if they had abstained from offering as evidence 
offensive extracts from its columns. The case against 
Dr. WALKER was so remarkably feeble that it did 
not require to be met by tactics which the most hostile 
critic could describe as unfair. The foundation of the 
Secularist School at Westminster, on the other hand, in 
which Mr. Ross was deeply concerned, cannot be dissociated 
from the libel ; and, if the conduct of Mr. Ross is to be 
regarded as typically Secularist, he has added one more to 
the list of inconveniences which, as Swirt modestly put it, 
would result from the immediate abolition of Christianity 
by law. Mr. Srewart Ross found the principles of the 
school, and Mr. Greece Buttock was to find the money. 
Dr. WALKER may be described, with sufficient accuracy, as 
Mr. Buitock’s adopted son, and lived in the most confi- 
dential relations with him. It was Dr. WaLxKer’s opinion, 
which he had a perfect right to hold, and which was, to say 
the least of it, not devoid of plausibility, that Mr. Ross 
and a promising pupil of his, Mr. Cuartes Mackay, were 
taking advantage of Mr. Butiock’s mental weakness to get 
large sums of money from him for the benefit of the Secu- 
larist School. Mr. Ross, on the other hand, professed to 
regard Dr. WALKER as a selfish, designing man, who was 
determined to preserve Mr. Butock’s fortune intact for him- 
self. A slight obstacle to the acceptance of this theory was 
the fact that Mr. Buttock has by his will left only five 
thousand pounds to Dr. Watxer, and the bulk of his rather 
large fortune to his next of kin. But Mr. Ross contemptu- 
ously brushed aside such paltry details as this. A dogmatic 
belief in ble fictions is not an uncommon characteristic 
of the “ Secularist ” mind. 
Dr. WALKER thought it his duty to warn Mr. Buttock 
against the wiles of Mr. Ross, and he did so in very strong, 
haps rather violent, language. It must be remembered, 
owever, that he was retaliating upon charges brought 
against himself. Among the epithets which he bestowed 
upon this apostle of Secularism were “ unprincipled,” 
“ grasping,” and “ill-conditioned.” The letters, in res 
of which Mr. Ross sued, were only “ published ” in the sense 
assigned by the law of libel to that term. In every other 
sense they were strictly private, being addressed only to 
Mr. Buiiock, who had paid for Dr. Wa.ker’s education, 
launched him in life, and always treated him with the 
warmest kindness. They did no harm whatever to Mr. 
Ross; and, if he had not brought them into court, the 
— would never have heard anything about them. Mr. 
himself ought not to have seen them; but they were 
unfortunately sent to him by his pupil Mr. Mackay, who 
swore that he did so by Mr. Buttock’s orders. Mr. 
Buttock, it should be said, is now insane, and could not 
be produced to any purpose in the witness-box. He was 
found to bea lunatic by inquisition in December of last 
year, and he had suffered from inability to speak or write 
for some months before that time. While the poor man 
was in this pitiable plight, two cheques were written on his 
behalf by Mr. Mackay in favour of Mr. Ross, one for eight 
thousand poundsand theother for fivethousand. Mr. Mackay 
says that he wrote them at Mr. Buttock’s request, and 
there is no reason to suppose that either he or his spiritual 
—_ intended to put the money in their own pockets. 
r. BULLOCK scrawled some sort of signature to the cheques, 
but they were never paid, though Mr. Ross tried to get 
them cashed by the Capital and Counties Bank at Chelten- 
ham, and the National Provincial Bank of England at 
Hereford. At Cheltenham there was not enough money 
standing in Mr. Butiock’s name to meet the demand, and 
to the manager of the Hereford Bank Mr. Mackay wrote, 
in Mr. Butiock’s name, “ Please sell out sufficient New 
“Three per Cent. Stock to cash cheque for eight thousand 
“pounds.” Mr. Justice Grove dealt very severely with 
this part of the case. ‘ No one,” he said, “ could view with 
“approval the conduct of Mackay and the plaintiff in 
“ respect to the thirteen thousand pounds, whatever opinion 
“ might be formed of the libels and slander. No honour- 
“able man would have allowed Buttock to deal thus 
“ seriously with such large sums, when, from his mentally 
“decrepit state, he was quite unfit for business.” The 


prived him of his costs. This arrangemen 


slander thus referred to by the Judge was spoken to Mrs. 


Gunyoy, who has been Mr. Buttock’s housekeeper, but 
who, oddly enough, was not called by either side. 
The slander was stronger than the libels, as it charged 
Ross and Mackay with swindling Buttock, and trying to 
murder him. Mr. Justice Grove declined to rule that the 
letters were privileged, apparently because Mr. Buttock 
had not asked Dr. Watker his opinion of Mr. Ross; and 
thus, though the jury negatived express malice, yet, as the 
language used was obviously libellous in itself, and as there 
was no plea of justification, a formal verdict for the plaintiff 
became necessary. Mr. Ross has probably long since re- 
gretted that he did not let sleeping dogs lie, and many 
expectant suitors will agree with him in this respect. A 
graver misfortune is Mr. Justice Grove’s refusal to decide 
the question of privilege. If letters between intimate 
friends on their joint concerns are to receive no protection 
whatever, the ordinary intercourse of daily life will become 
almost impossible. 


THE TWO VOICES, 


HERE is an element of almost dramatic interest in the 

fact that, on the same night this week, Lord Rosebery 
and Mr. Cuamper.ain each addressed a London audience 
on the position and prospects of the Liberal party. For, to 
the minds of the Gladstonian section of that party, the 
names of the two men stand related to each other almost as 
those of Ormuzp and Auriman. Lord Rosenery is the 
good, and Mr. Cuampertarn the evil, spirit of Liberalism. 
The one is the type of the mediator, and the other, ac- 
cording to them, of the mischief-maker. The former never 
speaks without saying something to compose the differences 
which divide the party, nor the latter (still according to 
these same critics) without doing something to widen the 
breach. It is no business of ours to express any opinion on 
this family quarrel ; but it is only fair to admit that, when 
Gladstonians complain that Mr. CuamBerLatn’s speeches 
make it harder for them to embrace Liberal and Radical 
Unionists than it was before, we quite understand what 
they mean. No doubt his treatment of them is all for their 
good ; but, in assuming that the Gladstonians will rejoice, 
like Davin, that the righteous should smite them friendly, 
he is too apt, they think, to mistake the arraignment of 
the matter. He treats “friendly” as if it belonged to 
“them,” and behaves as though the Gladstonians could 
be brought by much smiting to a friendly frame of mind. 
His speech as the guest of the Liberal Union at Willis’s 
Rooms last Tuesday might afford a remarkable illus- 
tration of this. It is as vigorous a castigation of Mr. 
GapstToneE and his followers as the heart of a Unionist 
could desire. Its exposure of the gradual crumbling away 
of the edifice of Mr. Giapstong’s Separation scheme— 
story upon story, wing after wing, here a buttress and 
there a buttress—was most damaging; as also was its 
account of the state of bewilderment and uncertainty as to 
the very ground-plan of its successor, in which the staff of 
the distinguished architect now stand amidst its ruins. All 
this, we say, is excellent reading for Unionists; but for 
Separatists not so much so, nor can we wonder that they 
do not feel like exchanging the kiss of peace with the 
author of the spirited narrative. When, however, Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN passes from the critical to the constructive, 
he invites remarks from others besides Separatists; and it 
may be thought that, in his confident sketch of the politics 
of the future, he somewhat exceeded the limits of his re- 
cognized authority in the Unionist body. The idea of a 
“ National party, which should exclude only the extreme 
“ section of the party on the one hand, and the party of 
“anarchy on the other,” is an excellent one; but there 
would be two objections to Mr! Cuampervain’s taking any 
very prominent part in the promotion of such a scheme. 
One is that he was not the first person to suggest it; the 
other and the more important is that he would be by no 
means the best man to attempt to realize it. 


To turn from Mr. CaamBernain’s speech to Lord 
Rosesery’s, and to note the extraordinary difference between 
their respective ways of describing the same political pheno- 
menon, supplies us at once with the true measure of the 
width of that breach which the latter speaker regards, or 
affects to regard, in so light-hearted a fashion. Lord 
Rosepery “ regrets and deplores the fact that there should 
“ be a Government in this country which rests, not on a 
“ majority of the House of Commons, but on a tempo: 
“and insecure connexion with a party in the House of 
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“Commons”; while it is in this very fact that Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN sees hope of the formation cf that national 
party to the rise of which he looks forward with so much 
satisfaction. That which the one regards as the principal 
precarious element in the situation, appears to the other to 
offer the sole promise of stability which he can discover in 
the present state of political equilibrium. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the two observers must take absolutely 
irreconcilable views of the circumstances which have 
brought the Government and the “party in the House 


“of Commons” into that connexion which one of them | go 


thinks so “temporary and insecure” as to be unfit even 
for the-support of a Government, and the other regards 
as permanent and firm enough to form the basis of a new 
party in the State. Mr. Cuamperwarn’s justification of his 
own view on this matter is fully set forth in the speech on 
which we have commented. If that gives the true account 
of affairs, if the Irish policy of the Gladstonians still is 
what that speech represents it to be, and if their relations 
with the Parnellites are such as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN describes 
them, then Lord Rosrpery is answered. The party to 
which he belongs have inscribed such a legend on their 
standard that, so long as that standard flies, they may rely 
upon it to save the connexion of a Conservative Govern- 
ment with a Liberal-Unionist party from the reproach of 
being “temporary and precarious.” The defensive alliance 
will last just as long as the danger. Whether it will last 
long enough and extend far enough into general principles 
to enable a national party to come into existence we have 
yet to see. But we can at least say that those who predict 
that it will do so have much more to say for their prophecies 
than Lord Rosesery has to say for his. The alliance which 
so shocks him with a sense of its insecurity strikes others, 


and not Unionists alone, as singularly cohesive. It has 


stood the shock of the adoption of the so-called “ coercion 
“ policy,” and has stood it with perfect ease. Many, in fact, 
of Lord Roszpery’s friends are as much shocked by the im- 
perturbable solidarity of the Liberal-Conservative Unionist 
League as he is scandalized by the discovery in it of the 
absolutely opposite quality, and they are even now exclaim- 
ing that the Unionist Liberals are such shamelessly firm 
friends of Toryism, and are prepared to go such wicked 
lengths in support of its mg that whereas they, the 
Gladstonians, were formerly willing to make it up with the 
seceders, they will now never, never be friends with them 
any more. 


_ Itis very nice and pleasant of Lord Rosgsery to shut 
his eyes to notorious facts of this kind, and to talk about the 
Liberal party being divided with regard to the policy pur- 
sued in Ireland by a line which, though broad, is “ not so 
“ broad as is generally supposed”; but it is of no practical 
use to talk like this without condescending upon particulars. 
If you mean to maintain to any purpose that a line is not 
so broad as is generaliy supposed, you should do so witha 
measure in your hand. How and where is it not so broad 
as is generally supposed? and what is its real breadth? 
A question of that kind should be answered by specific facts 
and detailed argument, and not by a vague appeal (though 
you are dining in the City) to traditions of City Liberalism 
—which, by the way, was frightened into City Conservatism 
by Lord Rosepery’s own illustrious leader some twenty 
rsago. The “old City Liberal” was described by Lord 
OSEBERY, in a delightfully Johnsonian sentence, as “a 
“man not unconnected with commercial pursuits, which 
“inspired him with a spirit of caution, and not infre- 
“ quently conducted him to opulence.” We have no fault 
to find with the definition, but we leave it to Lord 
Rosesery to show whereabouts, in the character which it 
delineates, he finds a natural affinity with the Irish policy 
of Mr. Grapsrone. The extraordinary frankness with 
which Lord Rosrpery referred to that policy at the close 
of his speech increases the difficulty of discerning its at- 
tractions for the City Literal. “I do not know,” he 
says, “ what the real remedy for the wrongs of Ireland is ; 
“ IT do not know the right way of governing Ireland, and I 
“will not say that it is the policy that we offered last 
“ year.” The people of the United Kingdom, which was 
to have been experimentally dismembered last year in the 
name of a policy which Lord Rosrzery “will not say” is 
the right one, can only murmur, with Mr. Toots, that “ it 
“is of no consequence.” One observation, however, we 
may add on our account by way of criticism on the often- 
repeated assertion that a political difficulty which we 
have ourselves made, and can even now unmake if we 
ehoose, is eternal and insurmountable. “ No human being,” 


says Lord Rosgpery, “can read a year of the history 
“ of Ireland without seeing that we have never yet found 
“the way in which to govern Ireland.” As a year's 
history of a country could hardly exhaust all the various 
methods of governing it, Lord Roszpery’s “ human being ” 
would have to arrive at his conclusion by a divinatory 
process. But we are quite ready to admit that no 
human being who read twenty or even ten years of 
Irish history could fail to see that, whether we have 
found or not, we have never yet tried, the true way of 
verning Ireland—and this for the simple reason that 
even for the shorter of those two periods we have never 
given any one way of governing Ireland a fair and consistent 
trial. Why this has been so, no one should know better 
than Lord Rosrsery. It is due to the operation of that 
party system which he so highly esteems, and the temporary 
overthrow of which he “regrets and deplores.” He may do 
that as much as he pleases, but he has no right to represent 
the artificial mischiefs of the system which he values as 
though they were the result of the eternal laws of nature, 
Our troubles in Ireland are of our own creation. Our diffi- 
culty in governing her is merely Penetorr’s difficulty in 
completing her web ; no other, and no greater. 


WILD TRIBES OF THE CANCAN, 


HE extraordinary similarity of manners and customs 
among the wild tribes of the world has long amazed 
the curious inquirer. A Report from the Bombay Forest 
Commission proves that, wild as in woods the noble savage 
runs, he does not run to much more deplorable or eccentric 
excesses than the natives of European capitals. The wild 
tribes of the Konkan, in Bombay, have their match in the 
wild tribes of the Cancan—elsewhere. Like the Bombay 
Forest Commission, we apply the term “wild tribes” to 
“ a great number of persons who lead an unsettled life ”—un- 
commonly unsettled—“ and who subsist for the greater part 
“ of the yearon the wages they earn ”—not an unusual thing 
todo. “The nomadic life has been to a very large extent 
“ abandoned” in Bombay, and no missionary among the Cancan 
tribes, indeed no passing traveller attracted by curiosity, 
will deny the analogy. Their existence not only has been, but 
“to a very large extent ” is, “abandoned.” However, unlike 
the Indian aborigines, the Cancan tribes “ can be easily dis- 
“ tinguished from the ordinary settled population.” Like 
these (and like the inhabitants of the Scilly Isles) “ they eke 
“ out a precarious living,” chiefly, it is believed, “ by taking 
“jin each other’s washing.” In Europe, as in Bombay, 
among the Cancan as among the Konkan clans, “ they wear 
“scarcely any clothing,” especially when assiduously en- 
gaged in the wild and mystic national dance from which 
they derive their name, or which derives its name from 
them. Philologists are divided on this point, which is the 
less remarkable as they do not agree on any other. Konkans 
and Cancans “love indolence and dissipation, have no 
“ thought for the future, and spend all they can in drink,” 
which often takes the shape of claret mulled, with blue 
flowering borage—the Aleppo sort—in salad bowls. It 
cannot be said of the untamed European, as of the tameless 
Indian variety of the species, that “ they neither borrow 
“nor steal.” In this respect Indian savagery seems on @ 
much higher level than that of modern capitals. Still less 
are the tribes of the Cancan “truthful, honest, teachable, 
“ harmless, and hard-working; the women doing quite as 
“much work as the men.” Of the Cancan tribes the 
traveller expressly says, “ Ah, then I see Queen MasiiLe 
“has been with you.” The Cancans more resemble the 
Katkaris, “the poorest and least hopeful . . . unwilling 
“ to work.” 
But consider the advantages of savagery over civilization. 
A Debating Society at Oxford lately disputed on the point 
that, “considering the disadvantages of civilized life, this 
“ Society proposes, as a remedy, the return to Barbarism.” 
Not so very far to go, in many cases, and the thesis was 
merely a brief but trenchant statement of the Socialistic 
theory. Even the Katkaris have advantages unknown 
to the wild tribes of Queen Maprttz. “ With their bows 
“ and arrows they kill rabbits, hares, and monkeys.” There 
is no Rabbit, Hare, and Monkey Bill in the Konkan ; con- 
sequently there are still monkeys, hares, and rabbits to 
be had for the slaying. There is wild honey in the wild 
bees’ nests; we have no wild honey here, nothing wilder 


than what is made of brown sugar and glycerine—perhaps 
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the least Hyblean of any honey ever yet sampled. What 
would the shepherd Aristzus have said if the easy-going 
Napzz had uttered this oracle, “ Make thy honey, Oh rash 
“ youth, of glycerine and molasses”? But these are the 
resources of civilization, and when the bees go on strike it 
is the threat of such competition that they “tell the bees.” 
Happier the condition of the Katkaris of the Konkan, still, 
like JonaTHAN, rejoicing in arrows and wild honey. They 
are also ratcatchers, one of the few natural and, as it were, 
sylvan pursuits yet open to modern English enterprise when 
unaided by capital. But when the Katkaris have sold the 
wild honey and the rats (to British subalterns in possession 
of bulldogs, probably), then they revert, as it were, to 
civilization. They cease to be the picturesque ratcatchers, 
bow on shoulder, wild honey in hand, but, having gathered a 
few pence, “they spend it in drink and tobacco.” The 
Varlis, another tribe, are “very innocent, but immoderately 
“ fond of liquor.” They resemble an extremely agreeable 
lady, noted for her blitheness, 


Weel she lo’ed a Hawick gill, 
And leugh to see a Tappit Hen. 


“They commit crimes of violence only when they are 
“ drunk,” and they are only drunk on every opportunity. 
“ They are passionately fond of sport,” and “just as clean 
“as the Thakkurs.” If Varli society did not insist on 
alcoholic refreshment in an unsuitable climate, a man, jaded 
with Jubilees, might long to be a Varli. Perhaps to con- 
duct a Blue Ribbon mission among the Varlis would be as 
benevolent and enjoyable a duty as any person of taste and 
refinement could undertake. But the Cancan tribes are 


THE TAY BRIDGE. 


«ew rapid rebuilding of the Tay Bridge illustrates what 
perhaps hardly needed further illustration—namely, 
the energy and tenacity of the Scotch in matters of business. 
No disaster is capable of so sickening them as to make them 
unwilling to get up and try again after a fall. And this 
same faculty of rallying after a misfortune is one which they 
give themselves not intrequent opportunities of displaying. 
The proverbial caution of the Scotchman is a good deal 
more conspicuous in the management of pence than of 
pounds ; and, when he launches on a big undertaking, he is 
apt to display a power of reckless speculation and a ten- 
dency to hopefully discount the future which startles men 
who would probably be thought lavishly extravagant in 
small matters in Scotland. Experienced Englishinen have 
been known to assert, shocking as it may appear, that no 
Scotchman is to be trusted with a bank, and to give chapter 
and verse for their opinion, too, when asked to support it. 
Certainly among the great bank smashes of the last few 
years the Scotch have not been the least frequent nor the 
least ruinous. But, when the ruin has come, the Scotch 
have the not inconsiderable merit of making the best of it, 
paying up their liabilities, and buckling to work again 
with unbroken courage. Sir Watrer Scorr ruined him- 
self as no Englishman, with a quarter of his business 
faculty, would have done, but he fought magnificently to 
make the loss good, and Sir WALTER was in many things a 
typical Scotchman. As in banking, so in engineering. The 
old Tay Bridge was set up in arisky, penny-wise, and wildly 
speculative way. Its fall was not only a great disaster, but 
was very discreditable to everybody concerned in building it; 
but there is no denying that remarkable energy and un- 
doubted (if somewhat tardy) honesty have been shown in 
setting it up again. 

The erection of a piece of work on this scale is sure to attract 
abundant attention in these days. There is nothing which 
this generation seems to love more to hear of than great 
engineering feats, and the Tay Bridge, which is done, and 
the Forth Bridge, which is fairly on its way to being done, 

- will have their share of praise and wonder. It must be 
sup that the lessons taught by the fall of the first Tay 
Bridge have not been thrown away. The Railway Company 
has doubtless learnt that there is no economy in using bad 
material, and the engineers may have been taught, if they 
needed the teaching, that they cannot throw the responsibility 
for dishonest rashness on other people. Competent witnesses 
are believed to speak well of the form of the new bridge, 
and the Government Inspectors will doubtless have no 
fault to find with the materials used or the style in which 
the work has been executed. Government inspection is 


not, as the history of the former bridge shows, an absolute 
guarantee of the quality of work, though it may now be 
more intelligent and stringent than it was when Sir 
Tuomas Boucun’s bridge was declared satisfactory. But, 
after all, the best guarantee is the obvious interest of the 
Railway Company to be wise on this occasion. The public 
at large may have some doubts as to whether the Company 
will gain enough to compensate it for the enormous outlay 
on this bridge. It certainly seems incredible that the 
removal of the ferries on the Forth and the Tay will lead to 
a suflicient increase in the traflic to the north of Scotland to 
make the construction of the bridges a paying undertaking. 
The Directors are of opinion that it will, and have per- 
suaded their shareholders. Whether their calculation is 
sound, or whether the enterprise is not one more proof of 
the Scotchman’s greater readiness to plunge with millions 
than to waste sixpence, are questions which nobody is as yet 
competent to answer. In the meantime, the shareholders, 
whether to their own loss or not, have supplied travellers 
with a distinct improvement. All who travel to the north 
of Scotland will find their road shortened, and changes 
which are a pest made more easy to avoid. For these benefits 
it behoves travellers to be thankful. The building of such 
a stupendous bridge would be an undertaking worthy of a 
Government, and that it should have been completed by a 
Company out of its own resources is a wonderful proof, not 
only of the wealth of the community, but of the public 
spirit and enterprise of the great railway Companies. 


IRELAND AND THE CRIMES BILL, 


HE Irish crime list has received but one notable 

addition during the past week. That, however, was a 
murder of a peculiarly brutal type, undoubtedly agrarian in 
its character, although the exact relation in which murderers 
and victim stood towards each other is not yet entirely 
ascertained. The theory which represents the shooting of 
Hukgtey as simply an outburst of ferocious Irish virtue is 
not worth considering. It may be that the murder was 
in the nature of an intended reprisal upon the suspected 
author of a similar crime; but, even so, its significance as 
asymptom of the state of Ireland would not be materially 
diminished. Other elements of lawlessness, of a less serious 
but, in virtue of its artificial and manufactured character, a 
perhaps more scandalous kind, have for a time disappeared 
below the surface coincidently with the close of the Bodyke 
evictions. Disorder having ceased in this quarter, it was 
of course only natural that the Parnellites should press its 
incidents into the service of obstruction in Parliament. Mr. 
Ditton having made the absurd application for the 
appointment of a Special Committee to “inquire into the 
“evictions at Bodyke and the charges made against the 
“ police in connexion with them ”—an inquiry is indeed 
needful, only it should be held with the police in the wit- 
ness-box and Mr. Davirr in another place—and his absurd 
application having met with the expected refusal, the ad- 
journment of the House was moved, and a debate started, 
which, with the assistance of Sir Wittiam Harcourt and 
Mr. Mortey, was kept up vigorously till midnight. Its 
object, or at least the object of getting it up on that 
particular night, was, of course, to prevent the further 
consideration of the Crimes Bill. Ever since the i 
of the resolution of urgency the tactics of the Parnellites 
have been consistently directed to this end. They plainly 
desired that as much of the Bill as possible should have 
to be adopted without any discussion in Committee. 
We are not sure that anything is to be gained by 
thwarting them. It might have been worth while from 
the first for the Government to have acceded to Mr. 
Ditton’s request that the Parnellites should be allowed 
to choose their own amendments, and debate them 
at whatever length they chose without fear of the 
Closure. But, as the Government, doubtless for good 
reasons of their own, declined to surrender the control of 
Parliamentary business in this fashion to the Obstruction- 
ists, and insisted on retaining their right to regulate the 
amount and distribution of debate, we are somewhat at a 
loss to see why they should have permitted this decision of 
theirs to have been largely rendered nugatory by the inter- 
polation of an irrelevant debate occupying one entire Par- 
liamentary night. Under the present rules, they cannot 
prevent such a debate being forced on the House; but they 
might have, and in their own view of the necessities of 
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public business they ought to have, closed it before the 
dinner-hour. 

Not that the waste of time was much more conspicuous 
Jast Thursday than on other nights. The only pretence 
of real debate which has taken place since the passing 
of the resolution limiting the Committee stage of the Bill 
is perhaps to be found in the proceedings of Tuesday 
night. It was hardly possible even for the Obstruc- 
tionists to discuss the provisions of Clause 6—that which 
empowers the Lord-Lieutenant to proclaim dangerous 
associations—without occasionally deviating into relevance ; 
though it was, of course, possible, not only for the Irish, 
but for the English, Obstructionists to atone for re- 
levance by indecorum—a possibility which Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt took prompt steps to demonstrate. He would 
like to know, he said, with his usual urbanity, how the 
Lord-Lieutenant would be advised in this matter. His 
principal adviser would be the Lord Chancellor of 
Jreland, and the Lorp Cuancetior of IreLanp had been 
“ discreet enough the other day to place himself in opposi- 
“tion to the great majority of the Judges of the Court 
“of Appeal.” It is doubtful whether this intentional 

confusion—certainly intentional, for after all Sir WiL1am 
Harcourt is nota stupid man—between the ruling of a 
judicial functionary and the advice of an executive official 
is more or less audacious than the insinuation that the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, a Minister not directly responsible 
to the House of Commons, will have a larger share in 
administering this provision of the Act than will be borne 
by the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Morty, who suffers daily from 
the demoralizing contact with the mere bravos of party, 
among whom his lot is now cast, considered himself bound 
to come to his colleagues’ support, and to challenge Mr. 
Barour’s statement that the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
was not and never had been the chief adviser to the Irish 
Government in respect of large questions of policy. Mr. 
Mortey’s rejoinder to this, that the Chief Secretary could 
not advise on legal points, was entirely beside the immediate 
question at issue. The only question with which the Glad- 
stonians and their Irish clients can even plausibly represent 
themselves as concerned in this matter of proclaiming asso- 
ciations is the question, not of law, but of fact, not of 
statutory powers, but of administrative discretion. If a 
Government goes wrong in its law, there are the Courts to 
set it right; and, if the Lord Chancellor of Ireland were 
the sole authoritative adviser of the Castle, and advised 
wrongly, it would simply afford another example of that 
reversal of a Chancellor's judgment on which Sir WiLL1AM 
Harcourt had just reflected with an exultation so emi- 
nently becoming in an ex-Minister of the Crown. All that 
the Opposition, English or Irish, need be solicitous about is 
that the question of fact shall be fully and fairly considered, 
and that the Lord-Lieutenant shall be guided by the 
soundest advice in deciding whether this or that association 
is or is not in fact a dangerous one. How the Lord. 
Lieutenant will be advised in this matter Mr. Morey knows 
as well as any one, and he has better reasons than most 
people for holding that the advice which is given to the 
QueeEn’s representatives is, asa rule, sound. When, there- 
fore, he condescended to echo Sir Witiiam Harcovrt’s 
impertinences—in both senses of the word—about Lord 
ASHBOURNE, he. must, we fear, have been conscious that 
he was placing his own superior knowledge at the service 
of bumptious ignorance. 

It has been admitted that, though the debate on which 
we have been commenting was indecorously conducted, 
there was justification for a debate of some sort. No such 
excuse, however, can be alleged for subsequent proceedings 
in Committee, and in the morning sitting of Wednesday 
the culminating point of futility and inanity may be said to 
have been touched. Some hours were spent in discussing 
an amendment of Mr. Cuancr’s, proposing to render it 
unnecessary for the Lord-Lieutenant, in issuing a procla- 
mation, to do so by and with the advice of the Privy 
Council. If we imagine the House of Commons expending 
alike amount of time in debating the question whether 
English “ Orders in Council” should or should not be made 
to run in the name of the Sovereign alone, we shall get 
some idea of the unabashed frivolity of this precious dis- 
cussion. Mr, Macneit observed, with profound truth, 
that the Irish Privy Council was “composed of men of all 
“ shades of opinion, and it was absurd to suggest that the 
“ Lord-Lieutenant invited the opinion of this variegated 
“body.” The suggestion is indeed absurd—so absurd that 


it has to be left to an Irish Obstructionist to make it, and, 
when made, it proves too much for an English Obstructionist 
to stand. After a waste of an hour in discussing it, Sir 
Wituam Harcourt mildly proposed that “they should 
“now pass on to some other amendment.” This point 
about the Privy Council was, he said, “by no means an 
“ important one; for the part taken by the Privy Council 
“in matters of this kind was purely formal.” To 
which the ArTrorney-GeneraL for IRELAND sorrowfully 
added that “the fact mentioned by the right hon. gentleman 
“had been several times repeated on this and previous 
“amendments.” Yet it was not without further contention 
and a declaration by Mr. Ditton of his belief, “ notwith- 
“ standing the assurances of the Arrorney-GenERaw for 
“ IRELAND,” that the Privy Council “exercised a baneful 
“influence over the mind of the Lord-Lieutenant,” that 
Mr. Cuance was prevailed upon to withdraw his amend- 
ment. The single piece of business done in the whole day 
was the adoption of an amendment moved by Mr. Fintay, 
and that could only be got into the Bill after the defeat of 
a prolonged attempt on the part of the Parnellites to give 
it an unnecessary extension. The spirit, in short, which 
animates the whole opposition to the measure is now s0 
clear as to make most people regret, we suspect, that the 
motion to close the Committee was not made and carried six 
weeks ago. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES. 
I. 
Tue Garety, O.ymric, Stranp, OPERA ComMIQuE, 


T has been said that it is quite possible to build a theatre in 
such a manner as to ensure the absolute safety of the audience 
and the partial safety of the building and its contents. How far 
the architects of the London theatres have fulfilled the conditions 
necessary to bring about so desirable a result may be gathered 
from the report which we began last week upon the state of the 
London theatres, and which it is our intention to continue until 
we have exhausted the subject. We are not sanguine enough to 
hope that any exposure on our of the present wretched state 
of affairs will rouse the authorities from their criminal apathy. 
But, at all events, we shall have performed a task which, how- 
ever thankless and unpleasant, is nevertheless, in our judgment, of 
paramount necessity. And if the powers that be decline to take 
any heed of our warning, and a repetition of the Vienna or Paris 
disaster should unhappily occur, the responsibility must be shared 
by the Lord Chamberlain and his officials, and that amiable, but 
erratic body, the Metropolitan Board of Works. 

The Gaiety presents an example of the way in which the 
advantages of site are voluntarily frittered away by theatrical 
architects, who apparently put the safety of the audience last of 
all in their calculations. Surrounded as it is by streets, the 
Gaiety should have some of the excellences of the ideal theatre, 
which, as we have said already, ought to be entirely isolated. 
A glance, however, at the Catherine Street wall of the Gaiety 
will show how little is made of this semi-detachment. In- 
stead of the tiers of large windows and iron balconies which 
might and ought to be provided, there is one row of windows 
on the dress-circle floor, one of portholes on the up circle 
level, and one of skylights on that of the gallery. There is a 
verandah about fifteen feet from the ground, but it is meant to 
provide a shelter for struggling pittites on wet evenings, not to 
assist egress by windows; for which purpose it would be an 
obstacle rather than otherwise, since it is made of glass and 
slopes downwards. As for the portholes on the upper circle, 
they may serve to create a draught, or, to put it more fayour- 
ably, they may aid in ventilation; but in case of panic they 
would be very much worse than useless. A certain number 
of frightened spectators would be sure to force their way 
through these openings, and, as there are no sills, projections, 
or footholds of any kind, they would most assuredly be dashed 
to pieces on the verandah or the pavement below. If the 
windows were enlarged anda balcony placed outside them they 
would add to the safety rather than to the dangers of the theatre. 
In some other respects the Gaiety is favourably situated. On every 
floor there are doors, which, it is understood, communicate with 
the adjoining restaurant ; and we trust they are “ practicable,” 
though to the casual observer they do not look as if they would 
be instantly available in an emergency. The spiral main staircase 
receives on its various landings the converging streams from the 
upper circle, dress circle, and stalls, and it would be strange if in 
a panic-stricken rush a good many persons were not pushed over 
the balustrade on the inner side, if indeed the whole of the railing 
were not swept away. There are extrastaircases for the two ends 
of the dress circle, but it may be hoped that in a fire the doors 
leading to them would be found to be fastened; for these stair- 
cases terminate in the low and narrow passages, one of them short, 
the other of semicircular form and of considerable length, which 
lead from the stalls. The effect of this arrangement would be 
that a rush from the dress-circle down these stairs would meet 
the rush of stallites, and effectually choke the passages. The 
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dress-circle people 
there they would have to stay till the stallites had worked their 
way back into the body of the house, and filed out through the 
central entrance. But by that time many things might have 


pened. 
eine Olympic is a comparatively small theatre, and therefore 
does not require as many escape-valves as its larger rivals. 
For all that it is by no means as unsafe as many theatres of 
double and treble its holding powers. It is ove Are favour- 
ably situated, as it stands almost by itself and is surrounded by 
streets on all sides, The advertisements which have been issued 

the new management are very reassuring, but unfortunately 
they are not strictly accurate. It is quite true that oil lamps— 
there are over forty—are displayed all over the house, and equally 
true that all the special exits are kept open and are guarded by 
constables specially detailed by the E Division; but it is hardly 
true that every part of the house has two separate exits. Un- 
doubtedly every part of the house has two doors, but as the extra 
doors of the dress circle open on to the gallery etairs the statement 
is somewhat misleading, although the provision may be sufficient. 
It would be, owing to the clashing of the doors, almost impossible 
to open the doors of the top boxes and the extra door of the upper 
circle at the same time. The result of this in case of panic would 
be, that either the extra door of the upper circle would have to 
remain closed while the people in the top boxes escaped, or that 
the people in the boxes would have to remain cooped up till the 
occupants of the upper circle made their way from the building. 
Again, the gallery extra entrance has to serve as the Royal en- 
trance, and, in the event of Royalty being present, would be shut 
off by at least a curtain. The barrier which runs round the dress 
circle is sadly in need of more doors, as the very limited number 
which exist are too far away from the extra door. These, how- 
ever, are but minor faults which could easily be remedied, and we 
can be almost certain that now they are pointed out to Mr. 
Herman, who did so much to make the Princess’s almost perfect, 
he will see his way to remove them, and will do for the Olympic 
what he did for the Princess's. 

The Strand is also a theatre that, with a little care, might be 
made comparatively safe. The ge round the dress circle is 
wery narrow, but it might easily be made quite large enough. 
There are exits on either side of the stalls; but, in case any one 
tried to escape by the underground passage which connects them, 
it is more than probable that he would be asphyxiated or burned, 
as the yg which connects the tunnel with the street was, on 
the night of our visit, blocked with large baskets and boxes. 
The O., P. stall exit is lamentably small, and might easily be im- 
proved. As it is it would be worse than useless, as it would only 
tempt people intoa trap. The gallery extra doors, leading on to 
top boxes and dress-circle stairs, were both blocked, and there 
were neither keys nor attendants on either side to open them. 
There is only one exit to the pit, and across the amphitheatre 
stairs is erected the usual but terrible barrier, which was not even 
removed when “the rush” and the first piece were over. These 
barriers demand more than a passing word. They are erected 
across the stairs of every gallery and pit, and sometimes there 
@re as many as two on each stairs—one at the money-box and 
one by the check-taker. They are often so heavy that they 
take several men to move them, and their thick iron bars are so 
strong that they have for years stood the pressure of hundreds of 
people. They are so contrived that they ouly leave an opening of 
about two feet, through which a man at ordinary times can 
hardly pass, and, in a crush to get in, men and women continually 
‘stick fast, and have to be pulled through by their companions. 
These barriers are frequently left up during half the night, and, 
‘were a panic to occur before they were removed, there is no doubt 


but that the Sunderland disaster would be repeated. They should | 


-be done away with altogether, or at least they should be on hinges 
and under the care of a policeman. 

There can be no doubt but that, if large placards posted on the 
walls of a theatre with “ Extra Door” in flaring red letters would 
make the Globe Theatre safe, it would be the safest in London. 
Placards may inspire confidence, but confidence, especially when 
it is found to have been misplaced, is hardly a safeguard against 
fire and panic. The Globe is plentifully supplied with means of 
exit; but doors that are locked and doors that cannot be reached 
and passages that are blocked are of little use. To take the stalls 
first. There is sitting room for one hundred and nine s, and 
there are only two narrow exits for them to escape by. Under 
ordinary circumstances, and even if the stalls were on a level with 
the street, this might be sufficient; but this can hardly be the 
ease when no less than three flights of narrow stairs on either 
side—two of which consist of fourteen stairs—and a co’ nd- 
ing amount of turni have to be traversed. Nor is this all. 
When these stairs had been climbed and these turnings had been 
rounded, it would be—as at Drury Lane—only to come into con- 
flict with the occupants of the dress circle and upper boxes. 
There is an extra staircase on the right of the dress-circle landing, 
‘but where it leads to to on the of 
our visit, as it was bloc y a strong Tope, which was 
securely fastened. ‘There are no extra doors to the pit, unless we 
‘take into account two doors leading on to the already too small 
exits for the stalls. On the night in question the door on the 
Prompt side was locked, though the key was in the door. As, 
however, the key was on the stall side, it is difficult to imagine 
what use it would have been to the occupants of the pit in case 
of panic. The extra door to the gallery was also on the 


would be firmly wedged on the stairs, and | 


night on which we made our inspection, On the whole, the 
Globe Theatre is in quite bad enough a state to make Mr. Hawtrey 
see that such doors as exist are kept open, and that ropes are not 
tied across staircases. Plastering the walls with placards of a 
reassuring character is certainly not enough. 

The Opera Comique, like the Criterion, has a structural pecu- 
liarity which is unique. We refer to the remarkable tunnel 
through which the visitor has to make his voyage before he can 
reach his seat in the boxes, stalls, or dress circle. On entering the 
theatre from the Strand you descend into the bowels of the earth 
by a steep flight of some two and twenty steps. Then you pass 
through a tolerably broad passage a few feet long, and turning a 
sharp corner (it is, in fact,a complete right angle) enter another 
passage some six feet in width, and quite long enough to run 
a race in. Leaving this strait perilous you make another 
slight turn, ascend a dozen steps or so, and find yourself in the 
passage at the back of the dress circle, where if you are bound 
stallwards you descend another dozen steps or so. Persons of 
vivid imagination would do well not to attempt to realize how all 
these climbings, turnings, and crawlings through holes would be 
managed amid smoke, flames, and possibly darkness. If, however, 
all access to the Strand exits were cut off the Opera Comique 
would not hold a bad position among theatres in point of safety ; 
for it has rapid and easy means of communication, from all —_ 
of the house, with both Holywell Street and Wych Street. There 
are, indeed, four exits into Holywell Street and three into Wych 
Street, and on the night of our visit we were pleased to notice that 
Mrs. Bernard-Beere has been wise enough to have these exits 
specially guarded by competent men placed there for the purpose. 
Another subject for congratulation with reference to the Opera 
Comique is, that all the doors open outwards, It is oe | 
marvellous that this obvious precaution is not more often adop 
As for that terrible Strand tunnel the architects and lessees would 
say, we suppose, that it was absolutely necessary to burrow under 
Holywell Street so as to secure a main entrance in the Strand. 
But whether in a well-ordered city anybody would be allowed to 
build a theatre which had to be approached through a shooting- 
gallery is another question. 


In reference to the lighting of the Alhambra, referred to in our 
article of last week, the management writes to us, pointing out that 
the electric light is partially employed already, and that electrie 
footlights will be added this week. 


DE AMICITIA. 


Ww should imagine that Mr. Gladstone (who is for a child of 
this world generally wise in his generation) must have 
thought several times, several more times than the famous three, 
he that to his good and kind friend, Mr. 
Bright. In a general way, of course, it is, or may be, very agree- 
able to adie tone to good and kind friends. But a the 
good and kind friend has just proved himself, not only good and 
kind, but exceedingly candid,—when he has deplored the sadness 
of your present course of life and conversation, has made pertinent 
but uncomfortable remarks as to your faculty of keeping your eye 
on the object (in a different sense from that for which Wordsworth 
commended Virgil), &c. &c.—then the “ yepistolary corre- 
spondensh ” becomes rather awkward. But what must have made 
it especially awkward in Mr. Gladstone's case was one particular 
idiosynerasy of his good and kind friend which he, Mr. Gladstone, 
knows as well as most people. When you hit that good and kind 
friend, he has a singular knack of hitting back. And how- 
ever intently Mr. Gladstone may be keeping his eye on the 
object—the object of returning from the Hill of Dollis to 
the Street of Downing—he can hardly fail to be aware that 
there are a good many places in him just now at which Mr. 
Bright can, if he chooses, hit. But, then, there were those 
dreadful correspondents. The correspondents wrote, presumably 
(for we have not seen their letters), saying, “ Hullo! here is this 
good and kind friead of yours saying uncommonly odd things 
about you. Are they true?” And the unpleasant conviction 
forced itself upon Mr. Gladstone's mind that, if he did not make 
some reply, the correspondents would become suspicious. So he 
thought very much, and wrote that little letter to his good and 
kind friend which the Daily News pronounces (and would doubt- 
less have pronounced if it had been made up of Accadian or 
Mexican or pie) “a model of good sense, good taste, and good 
feeling,” and which certainly isya model of not coming to the 
point. All the unpleasant part of Mr. Bright's production has 
slipped off Mr. Gladstone completely. He is only grieved because 
his good and kind friend says he spoke as if there were no pro- 
vince of Ulster. “In that same speech I spoke expressly of 
Ulster.” But this is how good men are by their good and kind 
friends calumniated. It waseverso. This was the way good and 
kind friends used to traduce one Tartufe (/e pauvre homme !) 
Thus spake they also of Seth Pecksnitf; and, as it was in the 
days of Tartufe and of Pecksniff, so is it in the day of Gladstone. 
here is perhaps a little naiveté in good, kind Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
joinder to kind, good Mr. Bright. As a counterpart in ignoratio 
i—a counte all the more interesting because it takes just 
line—we can of so exact as Shad well’s tra- 
ition test agairist Macflecnoe. He had been represented, he 
said, in that poem as an Irishman, and bakes 
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never been in Ireland in his life but once, and then only for a few 
hours. The elench was perhaps a little ignored here, but cer- 
tainly not more than in the protest before us. For what Mr. 
Bright had said was, not that Mr. Gladstone never mentioned the 
province of Ulster, but that he spoke as if there were no province 
of Ulster. For instance, suppose, not a wicked man—a flouter, 
sarcastic, argumentative, or even as one of these Saturday 
Reviewers—but a good Gladstonian, were to talk about Liberal 
Reunion, and, mentioning Mr. Gladstone several times, were to 
assume that he would meet the Unionists half-way, that he 
would sacrifice any personal fancies of his own, and so forth, 
would he not talk “as if there were no Mr. Gladstone”? Now 
that was what Mr. Gladstone does, and did, with regard to 
Ulster. He may mention its name, but he ignores its nature, and 
if he were to pronounce the word so often that the printers had, 
according to that appalling habit of theirs, to substitute Xlster 
or Kister for Ulster, in the rough proofs of his speech, he would 
still speak as if there were no province of Ulster in his recom- 
mendations of a Home Rule, rather than accept which Ulster 
would drive Mr. Parnell’s Moonlighters into the melancholy 


ocean, 

The good and kind friend was not at all likely to overlook this little 
flaw in Mr. Gladstone’s reply. With a perfidious frankness, he 
admits that his reference was “ not strictly accurate.” This is kind, 
no doubt; but alas! Mr. Bright, reversing the adage, is kind only 
to be very, very cruel. ‘The sentence about Ulster, says the g. and 
k. f., “was not sufficiently definite to have fixed itself in my 
memory.” Now it may be asked how long will Mimory hould 
her sate in regard to Mr. Gladstone’s speeches if definiteness is 
required as a condition precedent? The beauty of them, if we 
may slightly alter Mr. Froude, is that they never can be definite. 
And then Mr. Bright reads over the Ulster portion of his good and 


kind friend’s speech, and proceeds to deal with it in a friendly kind 


of way. Mr. Gladstone’s fashion of dealing, he thinks, “is not 
calculated to give any comfort or any hope to the a pulation 
[that means the — that doesn’t like Mr. Gladstone] 


of the province.” Nothing can be “ less satisfactory” than Mr. 
Gladstone's reference to the Protestant population and its “ well- 
considered desires.” When Mr. Gladstone talks of the Pro- 
testant population being dealt with separately, he must know 
that any such plan is “an impossible plan, and not worth one 
moment's consideration.” But there is worse to follow. After a 
certain reference to Welshmen, Mr. Bright comes to closer 
quarters in reference to “a body of men as to whose character and 
aims you and I differ very seriously. You deem them patriots ; 
I hold them to be not patriots, but conspirators against the Crown 
and Government of the United Kingdom. It is not long since 
we agreed, or I thought we agreed, on this point. You have 
changed your opinion; I can only regret that I have not been 
able to change mine.” And then Mr. Bright drives tho nail 
Rome by a certain reference to the “astounding revelations” of 
the Times, and ends with words, which apparently the Daily News 
did not think a model of good taste (at least it did not say so), 
but which certainly seem to our perhaps prejudiced eyes more 
dignified than Mr. Gladstone’s blarney about “good and kind 
friends "—“ I grieve,” says Mr. Bright, “ that I cannot act with 
you as in years past; but my judgment and my conscience 
forbid it. If I have said a word that seems harsh or unfriendly, 
I ask you to forgive it.” 

Let us be serious for a few moments. Even Gladstonians, who 
retain some command of their “ judgment and conscience,” will, 
we should suppose, admit that in this letter at least there is 
nothing harsh or unbecoming in manner, that Mr. Bright has 
restrained his well-known faculty for slogging in a fashion which, 
however they may deplore the tenor of his remarks, is extremely 
moderate. Those who are not Gladstonians may think that he 
has gone almost too far in humouring such a transparent and 
almost puerile quibble as Mr. Gladstone's, and that the contrast 
with his usual straight-from-the-shoulder style of hitting, argues 
either the consciousness of a great reserve of strength which 
he of have to use some day, or a feeling that “ My dear 
Mr. Gladstone” has dropped so far to leeward from the course 
of uprightness that sorrow rather than anger is his due. But in 
this moderate fashion, and with this studious avoidance of calling 
names, what an indictment it is that Mr. Bright brings against 
the man who admits that Mr. Bright is his good and kind friend! 
An ex-Prime Minister of England, and one who has held that 

ition again and again, pretends to regard it as an open question 
“if there be a well-conditioned desire ” in the Protestants ot Ulster 
not to be put at the mercy of Archbishop Croke, Mr, O’Brien, and 
the Phoenix murderers. This Minister talks about “ the portion of 
Ulster capable of being dealt with separately,” as if any process of 
‘winnowing out Protestants from non-Protestantsin any portion were 
even colourably possible. And, as Mr. Bright so moderately, and 
yet so pitilessly, urges, this Minister does this in obvious deference 
to persons whom not merely others, but he himself, avowedly 
thought not long ago to be conspirators against the Crown and 
Government, whom he arrested as such, whom he imprisoned as 
such, and whom, during his whole tenure of office from 1880 to 
1885, he handled in Parliament with all the rigour of the rules 
of the House, out of it with all the rigour of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary law. ‘“ You have changed your opinion; I have not 

— mine. My judgment and my conscience forbid my acting 
with you. 

It will not do, however, at least in this place, to leave that ex- 


cellent instrument the marotte too long out of hand, even when it | and 


is exchanged for a “ vare of justice.” Let us leave the latter to 
Mr. Bright (he wields it to admiration nowadays), and return to 
the bauble. It is a very pretty study of friendship this, and one 
which, with the death of a dear friend (not a “good and kind” 
one), might make a man rather sorry for Mr. Gladstone. Rash 
man was he when the numerous letters of those unlucky corre- 
spondents made him cast about for some quibble wherewith to 
answer the unanswerable. He has since issued what may be 
called a surrebutter quibble in addition ; but with that we shall not. 
deal at present. It seemsa little improbable that Mr, Bright, if he 
answers him at all, will answer him again so amiably. Meanwhile, 
onlookers who are not good and kind friends of Mr. Gladstone, and 
who would be sorry if they were, can only be gratified at this 
further instance of the exploding of that once divine figure. The 
explosion and the ruin are likely to be not less notable than that. 
which the zeal of Mr. Robinson Crusoe, merchant, brought 
the great idol, Cham Chi Thaungu, God of the Tartars, when they 
“went to work with that idol, and in a quarter of an hour, or 
thereabouts [political time], the powder in him blew up, and split 
and deformed the shape of him, and turned him into a mere block 
of wood,” soon to be utterly consumed. On that occasion it is. 
recorded that the deluded worshippers would have shared the fate- 
of their divinity if they had not been prevented. We do not 
suspect the average Gladstonian of so much heroism ; but really,. 
if he be minded that way, it were a pity that any one should in-. 
terfere with him. And that Mr. Bright should be the man to 
“daub the idol with tar, and stop his eyes with brimstone, and 
wrap a great piece of wildfire in his bonnet [that bonnet more 
furnished with than the banks of the poet! |, and sticking all 
the combustibles he has about him, to set fire to the whole ”—this. 
is indeed a curious thing and a right merry. 


SCHAUNARD. 


URGER'S Bohemia of 1848 and thereabouts was, after all, 
a mere patch upon the grand romantic Bohemia of 1830, 
His band—although many of them afterwards reached a modicum 
of success—was a mere street-band when compared with those 
great performers who owned Balzac’s Maxime de Trailles and his. 
successor, the Prince de la Palferine, for chief. In the late Mr. 
Chitty’s Friends of Bohemia, too, we moved in a higher medium. 
For all that, the man who can look back without some little hurry 
of spirits to his first reading of the Scénes de la Bohéme may be said 
to be but half-made. Balzac has a remark somewhere that the 
man—say rather the Frenchman—who has not done, and well 
done, his left bank of the Seine, between the Rue Saint-Jacques 
and the Rue des Saints-Péres, knows nothing of heen Ee. 
“It was a very jolly time,” says Thackeray in one of his letters,. 
about this stage of his own life; “I was as poor as Job, and 
sketched away most abominably, but pretty contented ; and we 
used to meet in each other's little rooms, and talk about art, and 
smoke pipes, and drink bad brandy-and-water.” Murger’s book, 
which is generally miscalled, even in the Souvenirs of M, Alexandre 
Schanne, who died last month, never meant to be a book ; it was. 
merely the detached fewilletons of a trumpery sarcastic print, Le 
Corsaire, afterwards reprinted together, and finally, and by Jules. 
Janin’s advice, dramatized by Barriére, the War Office clerk. 
Champfleury, whose real name was Fleury, corrected the proofs. 
in the Corsaire office; and well he did it, for he passed the PPY 
misprint which converted Schannard into Schaunard. The worthy'’s 
true name being Schanne—in real life a Lorrainer, a toymaker, 
and third trombone—his fellow-gamins chose to view it as patois 
for Canne, and so at last, from Schanne-d-péche and Schanne-en- 
jonc, he climbed to Schannard-sauvage and many other nick- 
names. But this wild-duck was a very honest, humdrum sort of 
a bird; never rose, in fact, much above the status of a dummy 
decoy ; and we know not how much of his Souvenirs are due 
to the collaboration of M. Albert de Lassalle, the first of the 
anonymous “trois buveurs d’eau,” who produced a few years ago 
the valuable Histoire de Murger, a book that scarcely mentioned 
Schanne, while he never mentions it at all—cuts it dead. This 
is mysterious, for the Souvenirs flatly assert that the water- 
drinkers never existed as a constituted society with rules, while 
the Histoire is full about its foundation, with its president, Léon 
Noél; its secretary, Murger; its treasurer, sine curd, Desbrosses ; 
its statutes, and even its oath. Perhaps Schanne wasn’t “ in it.” 
Like Guzman de Alfarache, a wholly uneducated French youth 
knows no obstacle to commencing “ étudiant” in Paris, that 
is needful is that he should have matriculated in gaminerie, and 
he need — himself ¥ —- of no branch of ing on 
earth save the science of studentry. Music, painting, sculpt: 
the stage, and so forth, cover a multitude of shiftless, idling timed 
with a vocation ; and, when they tire of one, they take up with an- 
other—much as shoals of English domestics call themselves cooks or 
gardeners at a word, and just as the spirit moves them. Here is 
this Schanne, for example, who, aged ten, was set to work at a 
bench by his father to make toys, when he should, poor child, 
have been ing them; and at sixteen takes to musie in the 
chorus of a music-hall. A little later he is a painter, and finally 
goes back to toy-making. Berger, a little Norman peasant, a tin- 
worker's apprentice, can scarce read or write, but takes to “the 
medical,” keeps white mice in skulls, somehow can never get on, 
suddenly disappears. Noél, a petty lithographer, does just 
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enough ballad- and bill-heads to keep him from starving, and spends 
the rest of his time in bed, to save firing, scribbling tragedies which 
never see more light than a grocer’s shop affords. Schanne break- 
fasts for twopence near Notre-Dame, where the customers are 
chiefly priests out of work begging for a cure; or he and his set 
go dramming to an illicit bar which is kept open by drunken, 
snoriag ragmen. Bazin—called the Coiner, from never having by 
any chance a coin of any sort—painted, played the piano badly, 
cand billiards better, went on the stage, and even got “billed” at 
the Variétés. When the war came he must have been well over 
forty, and turned National Guard at thirty sous a day; a trade he 
foolishly continued during the Commune, becoming—he the coin- 
Jess—paymaster of the battalion,in which character he was swooped 
down upon in the Temple square, and shot out of hand. One 
‘Cramusot, who called himself a poet, had from dire necessity 
almost broken himself of the habit of eating, and the death of a 
relative having suddenly given him some 48/. a year, he choked 
himself at his first square meal, and so died. Chien-Caillou, made 
noticeable only by Champfleury’s gnay novel, was really an im- 

ible eaufortist, son of a tinker named Bresdin, Murger 
‘himself, before he wrote “copy at eight francs an acre,” took to 
painting for the nonce with Camille de Vos, who soon gave that 
‘up for music, Between them they een the thing called a song 
—still e— 


quoted with admiration by 

Ah! le bal, le bal! plaisir sans égal ! 

Que mon cceur adore du soir & l’aurore! 
“There is one other that can be compared with it; an English 
music-hall ditty which got into the Law Reports some years ago— 
“T feel so awfully jolly when the band begins to play! I feel so 
awfully jolly, I could listen to it all day; Especially when my 
Charley leads the band. Pom! Pom!” “Bibi,” a law student 
from Marseilles, who became leader of a students’ brass band or 
fanfare, was never known by his real name apparently, though he 
made a Prado trombonist of Schanne. 

Schanne was a man provided with a very terrible and ex- 
ive wooden head,a knobstick nose of which he was ever 
ing, “ flattened in front, but aquiline in profile”; the mouth 

of a trombone-player, a deep bass voice, and—a simile of Murger's 
—a laugh like a cor de chasse. He belonged to that terrible 
variety of human being—the farceur of the old, old wearying, 


Theodore Hook . His (and Albert de Lassalle’s) book is 
full of practical jokes and scies of all sorts, some amusing enough | 
to of, but chiefly oppressive. He dwells much upon the 


restlessness of Murger, whose was in flittings, and 
whose imperious desire for change would lead him to half a dozen 
“different places in one evening. Schanne himself was quite as 
nomad ; but he puts it on his piano, which obtained him endless 
warnings from endless landlords and from the police; and little 
~wonder, for he began on an Erard of 1782, which cost him 
_30 francs, and was thumped chiefly in the small hours, But an 
autocratic Chief of Police submitted him instanter to the Act on 
“the hammering trades "—O brave Chief of Police!—and stopped 
his noise (for he called it his noise) between ten at night and 
daylight in winter, or six in the morning in summer. Schanne’s 
Tevenge upon his complaining fellow-lodgers was fair and 
‘simple. Between 6 a.m. and 10 P.M. he renounced all kinds of 
‘music but the major and minor ascending and descending scales, 
‘which he constantly practised during those sixteen mortal hours, 
tly to the suppling of his knotty joints. Next he took to 
dling on an alto, and finally gave that up for the trombone. 
From the students’ he passed into the Paris town band of 
500 or 600 performers; and he too, as citizen and toymaker, 
joined the National Guard, but as bandsman. It is true he 
worked at one time under Olivier Métra, and considerably haunted 
M. Auguste Vitu, whose eminence as a musical connoisseur is un- 
uestioned; but the eventual net, and fit, total outcome of 
anne’s musical prowess was the post of juryman at those 
fearful, disastrous, gatherings which we know by the better name 
of contests of brass bands, but which the French fondly term Con- 
cours Orphéoniques; the Ba hares sand and salt and a mass of 
iron is easier to bear, To do him full justice he achieved a 
little scene-daubing now and then, and did, too, absolutely 
a “ Portrait de Mme. Pierre” into the Salon in 1850. 
tterly, for he lived to the age of sixty-four, this garrulous old 
farceur became a sort of walking nightmare to all the world with his 
-endlessly repeated more or less authentic stories of the “ immortal 
Pleiad,” as he modestly called that “ student ” set which included 
himself, and which Nadar more truly described as a parcel of noisy 
ws, So they were, in their young days; and later the 
Sesoes were no more than minute ites living upon Murger's 
guileless little masterpiece of a book, Too much of one thing is 
good for nothing, says the saw ; and the truth is that the point 
Sigua Murger’s “ luminous adjectives ” does end by getting worn 


A deal of Schanne’s youthful and maturer life seems to 
have passed in the study of artists’ models in and out of school. 
There is an amusing tale of his search for and finding of a fault- 
lessly beautiful one, for Coignet, in a family of Jew pedlars ; 
and the grief it brought him to. The tale of the other model 
who was locked into the studio for safety, and revenged her- 
self by drinking up the brandy, sticking herself all over with 
variegated wafers, and so going to bed, is not bad either. 
Bandboxes full of parti-coloured wafers are indigenous to 
Bohemia, and are an erratic addition to the “ Old Masters ” of 
the English Jew. The true and particular account of Schaunard’s 


abandonment by Phémie teinturitre—real name Louisette—is 


also a typical development not without its interest. We 
could have ill spared, too, the description of the “ Wet-feet 
reading-room,” which meant a halfpenny chair at a bookstall on 
the Pont-Marie, a haunt of Hégésippe Moreau's. ‘There is a 
flaming Punch-fight too, which the rackety flock of sparrows 
managed, before the police could be fetched, to “rush” sub Jove 
frigido right in the middle of the January fair for pious gimcracks 
on the Place du Panthéon during the octave of St. Genevidve. 
But it is sorrowful to see Murger’s Mimi split up into half a dozen 
different grisettes, and to think that Musette—‘ qui encore n’était 
plus Musette, mais Mariette”—saved up 40,000 francs, and was 
going to Algeria to save more, when she and they and a bale of 
Schanne’s inevitable toys all went to the bottom together in the 
Atlas, which steamed away from Marseilles in 1863 and was 
never more heard of. These things, no doubt, happened; but they 
can’t be true. We have also the analysis of the expressions 
Marcel =Lazare+Tabar, and Colline+2—Jean Wallon, who 
eventually became director of the National Printing Press. 
Barbemuche, who was the beardless Charles Barbara, son of a 
musical instrument maker at Orleans, fiddled a little and worked 
asa private tutor. He lost all his family in the 1865 cholera, 
went crazy, poor fellow, and threw himself out of window. He 
is also jad in Champfleury’s Zrio des Chenizelles; and it is 
well to note that he took his own revenge for Murger’s caricaturing 
in the very respectable romance, L’ Assassinat du Pont-Rouge. 
The provincial and other false Schannes, too, are unmasked, 
There were such ; for where will not mute inglorious ambition 
hide itself ? 

One of poor Schanne’s keen delights was to be called on, or even 
written to, by some chroniquew who had to build up a sudden 
column about Bohemia, and he found his true element whenever 
there was a revival of Murger and Barriére's play, Vie de Bohéme. 
If hedidnotact the part of Schaunard—for he couldn’t—he “ bossed” 
it, producing “ authentic” pipes, blouses, and pantaloons, and 
giving the actor, whether Parade, Romanville, or Georges Richard, 
no peace of his life. “Thus,” he says, with happy dulness, “I 
have had the pleasure to see myself over and over again in a 
series of mirrors on the different stages where the play has been 
reproduced.” Let us not grudge honest Schanne the pleasure be 
cau have no more; though a man of other clay might have fled 
_ from it across a continent. 


RACING AT ASCOT. 


T= a general clearing up of public form there is no meeting 
like Ascot. It is true that at first sight it sometimes seems 
to make confusion worse confounded, and that it is proverbial 
for reversals of previous xesults; but the Ascot running is often 
more to be trusted than that with which it is apparently incon- 
sistent. Impoverished backers may object that in the very first 
race of the late meeting the Ascot form was not only at variance 
with that of other meetings, but in direct contradiction to itself ; 
for whereas a year ago Button Park and the enormous Morgan had 
run a dead-heat, and the former in running it off had only beaten 
the latter by a neck at 71bs., Button Park now won easily by a 
length when giving Morgan not only 7 lbs., but 24]bs. Backers, 
therefore, who had laid 3 to 1 on Morgan vituperated the deceit- 
fulness of Ascot form in no measured language, forgetting that the 
developments of two colts in the course of twelve months are often 
very unequal, 

Up to the Ascot Meeting, Mr. H. T. Barclay’s Bendigo, the 
winner of the Eclipse and Jubilee Stakes, was, next to Ormonde, 
the champion among the older horses ; but for the Jubilee Cup on 
Tuesday he only ran a dead heat with Aintree for a bad third to 
Minting and St. Mirin. Mr. Vyner'’s Minting, who had won 
the Middle Park Plate, the Champagne Stakes, and other 
races as a two-year-old, and the Grand Prix as a three-year- 
old, had been beaten by Ormonde for the Two Thousand and 
fallen lame on the eve of the Eclipse Stakes, Although beaten 
on the Friday at Ascot by Ormonde, he was more i 
than that great horse by many good judges. He is a grand 
colt, and both his sire and his dam had the successful Birdcatcher 
and Touchstone cross in their blood. Mr. D. Baird’s Bird of 
Freedom did credit to the five-year-olds by making the whole of 
the running for the Gold Cup, and fairly galloping down all his 
opponents, not one of whom was nearer to him than three lengths. 
This horse, who is much inbred to Touchstone, has grown into a 
grand stayer. Eurasian (5 years) and Exmoor (4 years) also 
showed fine staying power, under very respectable weights, in the 
race for the Ascot Stakes, for which they ran first and second, 
within half a length of each other. In this race Stone Clink did 
not run up to her Cesarewitch form, Eurasian still further dis- 
tinguished. himself by winning the Alexandra Plate over three 
miles, while in the same race Stone Clink yet more disgraced 
herself. It is worth noticing that Eurasian, like Bird of Free- 
dom, has a treble strain of ‘Touchstone blood. “ Mr. Manton’s” 
four-year-old Gay Hermit, showed himself to be a good horse by 
the style in which he won the Royal Hunt Cup. This was an 
astounding advance on his form in the race for the City and 
Suburban, less than two months earlier. Whitefriar, another 
four-year-old by Hermit, ran a very smart horse for the All-Aged 
Stakes. This very tall horse is distinguished for his evil temper, 
and the exhibition he gave of it before the start for the Eclipse 


Stakes will not soon be forgotten. He appeared at Ascot for the 
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-won (partly by good luck and partly by good 
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first time in public since Sir George Chetwynd had bought him 
for 820 guineas, and he seemed determined to show that his 
rebellious spirit had not been subdued. After committing all sorts 
of iniquities on the way to the post, to which he had eventually to 
be led, he started sideways, and thus lost a great deal of ground. 
Then he righted himself, and went off like an express train, 
catching one opponent after another, and winning easily by a 
length from Isobar, the first favourite, to whom he was giving a 
and 61bs. Three hours later he seemed to have an intuition 
that he had been made first favourite for the Twenty-fourth 
Biennial ; for, after tantalizing his backers by “coming” in the 
most approved style at the distance, he deliberately slackened his 
speed within a hundred yards of the winning-post, The appear- 
ance of Ormonde for the Rous Memorial Stakes caused great 
excitement. All the critics were eager to see into what sort of 
a four-year-old he had grown, and to observe the results of 
Professor Fleming’s treatment of his roaring with the galvanic 
battery. He won in the commonest of canters by half a dozen 
I s from Kilwarline, who made this performance appear 
still better by making a great example of his four opponents in 
the race for the Biennial later in the afternoon, But Ormonde’s 
race with Minting and Bendigo for the Hardwicke Stakes was the 
event of the meeting, and will long be remembered as one of the 
most interesting and exciting races ever seen at Ascot, or indeed 
elsewhere. Roarers do not often win at a mile and a half, 
especially in a “strong run” race over a course like Ascot, 
and only 5 to 4 was laid on Ormonde. One backer alone 
is said to have laid 10,000/. on him at that price. A hun- 
dred yards from home it looked as if either of the great 
trio might win. The first to give way was Bendigo. On 
reaching the Royal enclosure it still seemed doubtful whether 
Minting or Ormonde would win; but, when both had made their 
final struggle, Ormonde was a neck in front of Minting. If 
Ormonde can do so much as a roarer, what sort of a four-year-old 
would he have been if he had remained sound? He has now won 
27,8752. without ever being beaten. 
in consequence of the general impression that the three-year- 
olds were below the average, the races in which only horses of 
that age were engaged did not excite so much interest as usual. 
The great three-yeur-old race of the meeting, the Prince of Wales's 
Stakes, brought out a field of seven horses, of which Réve d'Or, 
the winner of the Oaks, was the favourite; but, as a race, it was 
utterly spoilt through the instrumentality of a mounted policeman, 
who valiantly charged and completely routed the whole field just 
as the horses were running in. This feat had the effect of pre- 
senting the race to Claymore, who had never won a race before, 
and the stakes of 2,175/. to his owner, “ Mr. Manton.” Next 
to the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, one of the most valuable races 
for three-year-olds at Ascot was the Coronation Stakes of 
2,000/., which also fell to “ Mr. Manton,” by the victory of 
Heloise, a beautiful filly by Hermit out of Devotion (and an 
own sister to Thebais and St. Marguerite), that had been pre- 
vented by illness from running in public before; but, as she 
only beat Luciana by a neck at 7 lbs., it was no great perform- 
ance. For the Biennial Stakes for three-year-olds on the Wed- 
nesday, Lord Zetland’s Panzerschiff, who had been one of the 
most remarkable colts of his year last season (winning eight races 
worth altogether 5,333/., and running one dead-heat), was a strong 
favourite ; but, altnough he now beat Claymore, the winner of 
the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, and Woodland, the winner of the 
Electric Stakes at Sandown, he was easily beaten by General 
Owen Williams's The Lizard, a colt by Springfield who had been 


‘running in handicaps and selling plates. Panzerschiff ran even 


worse the next day in the race for the Twenty-tifth New Biennia! 
Stakes, The three-year-olds did not distinguish themselves in the 
race for the Gold Cup, which, as we have already said, was won 
by Bird of Freedom. The Baron, Réve dOr, and Carrasco, all 
three-year-olds, were the favourites, and the last named ran second, 
reversing his form with The Baron in the Craven Stakes. Al- 


‘Jowance, however, must be made for the effects of The Baron's 


ary to Paris and back, and it is possible that Réve d'Or may 
ve n out of sorts or overwrought after all her recent 
races. Lord Calthorpe’s Florentine, the winner of the last 
Middle Park Plate, showed something of his two-year-old form by 
beating Timothy by a length and a half for the St. James's Palace 
Stakes for three-year-olds ; but he ran very badly with 5 lbs. extra 
for the last race of the meeting, in which Jersey Lily, who started 


‘at 20 to I, upset a great deal of public form by winning easily, 


“ Mr. Manton’s” Timothy, who bas always been a lucky horse, 
was fortunate in having but a moderate field to beat for the Ascot 
Derby Stakes, and in thus adding 1,125/. to the 4,750/. that he 
management) last 
season. 

The two-year-old form, more than any other, develops itself at 
Ascot. Betore the late meeting, some of the best form of this age 
had been shown by Anarch, by Satiety and Springhaven, who ran 
a dead heat for the Breeders’ Foal Stakes at Manchester, by Briar 
Root, the winner of the Whitsuntide Plate of 5,000/. at the same 
meeting, by Crowberry, by Her Majesty, and by Van Dieman’s 
Land. In the second race at Ascot, Sir Frederic Johnstone’s The 
Shrew, a new public performer of promising appearance, beat 
Kor, who had run third to Satiety and Springhaven at Manches- 
ter. An hour and a half afterwards, both Anarch and Van 
Dieman’s Land received a very hollow beating from Lord Cal- 
thorpe’s Seabreeze, a beautiful chestnut filly by Isonomy out of 
St. erite, that had been beaten by Anarch on the only 


other occasion on which she had run in public. On the Wednes- 
day, Satiety won the Fern Hill Stakes by a head, with 2 lbs. 
the worst of the weights at weight for age, from Annamite, who 
had the reputation of being a very smart three-year-old over 
the distance traversed. On the same day the relative value 
of the form shown in the Breeders’ Foal Stakes and the Whit~- 
suntide Plate at Manchester was tested by the meeting in a 
Biennial Stakes of Springhaven and the Ellangowan colt (who 
had only been beaten by a neck for the Whitsuntide Plate). The 
Ellangowan colt, who is by her 4 and belongs to Lord Zetland, 
won easily by a length and a half. In the race for the New 
Stakes of 1,322/. almost all the best public form, with the ex- 
ception of Crowberry’s, was beaten, directly or indirectly, by a 
new comer in Sir F. Johnstone’s Friar’s Balsam, a chestnut colt by 
Hermit; for he beat Seabreeze, at an advantage of 7 lbs., very 
easily by three lengths, while the Duke of Portland’s Ayrshire, 
who had. only been a head behind the Ellangowan colt for the 
Whitsuntide Plate, was a bad third. It is said that 10,000/. were 
refused for Friar’s Balsam after this performance. For the 
Windsor Castle Stakes, General O. Williams's Senanus, the winner 
of the British Dominion Two-year-old Stakes at Sandown, was 
made the favourite, although he had been unplaced at Manchester 
to Briar Root, who was to run again now; both, however, were 
beaten by Satiety, who won by two lengths. Mr. Vyner's 
Crowberry won the Queen's Stand Plate in a canter; but he had 
the best of the weights. Most capable critics were of opinion 
that the two-year-olds of this year were superior to those of last 
season, and nothing happened at Ascot to alter the general im- 
pression as to the inferiority of the three-year-olds. With the 
exception of the heavy storm during the Royal Hunt Cup, the 
losses of backers, and the infamous policeman, the late Ascot 
Meeting may be said to have been without a drawback. 


OPERA. 


Ts first a of Mme. Valda at Covent Garden was a 
. delightful surprise, Although she appeared in a very small 
part, that of the page Oscar in Un Ballo in Maschera, never- 
theless her perfect vocalization and the great beauty of her 
voice at once captivated her audience, and she was most enthu- 
siastically applauded after each of her pretty ballads. ‘“ Saper 
voresti ” had to be sung over twice, and merited the compliment, if 
only on account of the marvellous precision of the execution of a 
down scale of two octaves, taken from the D in alt, without a 
break, each note clear and equal in tone value, perfectly realizi 
thereby Pietro Romani’s description of a scale, which he sai 
“should be like a string of pearls all of equal size and beauty.” 
Senor Gayarré and Signor D'Andrade were in the cast and sang 
well, but Mme. de Cepeda was altogether too exaggerated as 


Amalia. 

Lohengrin, given on Monday night, introduced Mme. de Cepeda 
as Ortruda, a part which she sang and acted with some dignity 
and passion. Mme. Albani is seen and heard at her best as Elsa 
—a character she invests with poetic sentiment, and which well 
suits her. Seiior Gayarré is too essentially meridional by art and 
nature to sing Lohengrin or to even act it. He, however, always 

hrases well, and when not led 7 by his companions, sings de- 
Fightfully ; but he seems possessed of a spirit of mischief, for if any~ 
body happens to shout, he immediately shouts louder still, and as 
Mme. de Cepeda occasionally indulges in displaying her very 
vibrating voice to its fullest power, with anything but 
effect, Senor Gayarré follows suit immediately, so that their duets 
are the reverse of artistic. Thisisnot the case when he sings with 
Mme. Albani, and the great love duet was perfectly rendered. 
Signor D'Andrade, always a fine artist, was superb as Federico, 
and the parts of the Herald and of Enrico, enacted respectivel: 
by Siguor Povoleri and Signor Lorrain, were well sustai 
throughout. The chorus was admirable, and Signor Bevignani, 
even if he did make more than the usual number of n 
“ cuts,” to reduce the opera within those limits which the leisure 
and patience of an English audience demands, conducted. through- 
out with taste and judgment. The production of Rossini’s master- 
piece, Guglielmo Tell, was postponed until next week, and the 
Favorita given in its place, Sefor Gayarré winning immense 
favour as usual for “ Spirito Gentil,” sung with great effect. 

On the same evening Mr. Augustus Harris opened his Italian 
Opera season at Drury Lane with Verdi's masterpiece, Aida. 
The honours were fairly carried off by M. Jean de Reszke, 
as Radames, It is many years since such a tenor has made 
his début in London. ‘To exceptional personal advantages he 
adds a voice so resunant and sweet that each of his great arias 
provoked a well-merited storm of applause. Rarely, if ever, 
has “ Divin’ Aida” been more charmingly sung, and. certainly, 
for a very long time, we have not heard recitative declaimed in so 

road and majestic a style. M. Jean de Reszke’s magnificent 
voice is absolutely free from either tremolo. or vibrato. As an actor 
he has great merits. His gestures are broad and imposing, and in 
the last act hie whole bearing was charged with genuine tragic 
power, while the true passion of his voice moved the audience to 
extraordinary enthusiasm. Signora Mila Kupfer-Berger, who sang 
the arduous réle of Aida, is a German lady who has sung in 
Madrid for many years. She was so terribly nervous during the 
first part that it was painful-to witness her only too eyident dis- 
tress, and therefore it is not fair to judge of her talentas shown in 
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the early Parsons of the opera. This uncomfortable state of affairs 
passed off under the kindly encouragement of the audience, and in 
the third and fourth act she proved herself to be a capable artist of 
the peculiar school known as the “ Viennese,” of which Mme. Titiens 
was — the sey exponent. She is essentially.a dramatic 
singer, and she the merit of never forcing her voice. She 
thoroughly understands all the technique of the lyric stage, and 
never misses an effect. Her singing of. the beautiful romance 
“O cieli azzuri” was masterly, but spoilt by the injudicious 
applause of the audience, which interrupted her six bars too 
soon, whereby her best endeavours were cruelly destroyed. In 
Signorina Guerrina Fabbri we have rather a fine actress to admire 
than a great singer. Her voice is a strong contralto marred by a 

rsistent tremolo, In the last act she acted superbly. Signor 

avarrini, as Ramfis, and Signor Miranda,as the King, added 
much to the value of the performance; whilst Signor Pandolfini 
proved as fine an interpreter of Amonasro as the modern lyric 
stage can hope to show. Signor Mancinelli led with masterly 
skill a fine orchestra. The scenery, which Mr. Augustus Harris 
has had painted in Italy, is worked upon very thin canvas. It 
may be excellent to roll for travelling purposes, but it is not 
of good effect, since it crinkles up in the most awkward manner, 
so that a perfectly flat surface is never obtained. The dresses 
were good, but the colours selected altogether too crude. The 
costume of Aida was exceptionally ugly. It would have suited 
an Indian squaw better than an Ethiopian princess, and indeed it 
seemed probable that perhaps, after all, Signora Kupfer-Berger 
had mistaken Aida for Pocahontas. 

Mille. Nordica’s rendering of the réle of Violetta in the Traviata 
on Tuesday was marked by great intelligence. She sang the 
music well and acted charmingly. She looked the part; and she 
had, moreover, the good taste to wear a costume of the same 
period as that of the singers who play with her, and not the 
usual incongruous modern evening dress generally adopted by 
prime donne in this opera—which always looks so ludicrously 
out of place amid surroundings of the last century. 

Mme. Trebelli sang Carmen at Her Majesty’s on Friday week for 
the first time this season. It was a charming performance, full of 
subtle touches and + ge - As actress and singer Mme. Trebelli 
in this part is perfect. The “ Habanera” was of course given 
with unrivalled spiritand charm. Mlle. de Lido, as Michaela, sang 
neatly the pretty aria of the third act. Signor Oxilia and Signor 
de Anna did themselves credit; otherwise the performance was 
considerably spoilt from sheer lack of proper rehearsing. On 
Monday Ji Barbiere was to have been given, with Mlle, Jenny 
Broch as Rosina. When, at the appointed time, the audience 

to assemble outside the theatre, it was only to find it 
closed for a fortnight at least. 


MILITARY RESOURCES OF ENGLAND. 


Ww. were speaking recently of the astounding supineness of 
this country on the subject of its military power, and of 
the little result which seems to accrue to the cause of its proper 
development from the constant and earnest warnings of a knot of 
expert military writers, among whom, to mention but a few of the 
most prominent, are Sir Edward Hamley, Sir Charles N t, 
Sir George Elliot, Colonel Schaw, Major Elsdale, and Colonel 
Knoll 


Tnstead of considering seriatim the tions that have been 
brought forward for the better utilization of our immense resources 
in men and material—suggestions that are quite within the bounds 
of practicability, as they do not necessitate such a complete 
revolution in our military system as the oft-advocated compulsory 
service would introduce—we ~~ rather consider what our military 
position would be after they been properly carried out. 

As the efficiency of the navy depends in a great measure on 
the security of certain bases of naval operations, military harbours, 
and dockyards and coaling stations, we should see every military 
port, every coaling and fitting station, protected by the most 
perfect systems of fortification and mine-fields, the latest guns 
and the necessary complements of coast-defence vessels, gun and 

o boats. Commercial harbours, which if destroyed would 
not inflict such terrible loss on the fighting power of the country 
as the loss of dockyards and arsenals, would not be threatened by 
such imposing forces, but might be the object of attack with a 
yiew to ransom, or for securing a base of operation, or merely 
for wanton destruction. These we should find provided with a 
sufficient array of heavy batteries, submarine mines, and guard- 
boats to check any coup de main. But harbour defence, although 
the most important, only constitutes one branch of the general 
question. It is of course impossible to fortify, even in a rudimentary 
manner, the whole length of the sea , but we should see at 
least something prepared in the way of mines, batteries, and con- 
trollable torpedoes, to increase the difficulty of landing at all the 
most favourable points for disembarkation. These should be as 
well known to us as to any hostile commander, : 

All that local resistance can do, except at strongly fortified 
places, is to delay the landing. Active defence falls to the lot of 
the mobile field forces. In the absence of that system of com- 
pulsory service which is so onerous @ charge on Continental 
nations and so essentially antipathetic to our national mind, we 
have an army necessarily weak in numbers, since its ranks must 
be filled by voluntary enlistment. This small army is further ; 


necessarily scattered throughout that Empire “over which the 
sun never sete.” In the improved state of things we are consider- 
ing, we should find the paucity of numbers made up for by the 
utmost completeness in its armaments, the utmost perfection in 
its organization, especially with reference to supply of stores, 
transport, and mobilization. But for the protection mf the country 
against the huge Continental hosts of modern times, organized 
masses of men, which our regular service is incapable of producing, 
are of absolute necessity—a necessity to meet which an attempt 
has been made by the more recent Militia Acts and the spon- 
taneous development of our Volunteer army. 

A perfect organization for irregular and local troops—troops 
with comparatively incomplete training—would be one which 
utilized to its full extent the special qualifications of local corps 
for coast defence, on the one hand, and, on the other, simplified 
to the utmost the concentration of the rest from distant parts of 
the country. We should thus find all the auxiliaries—Militia, 
Yeomanry, naval and land Volunteer corps—divided into two 
broad classes, one devoted more especially to coast defence, and 
consisting chiefly of Engineers, submarine Miners, and Artillery. 
To this end all the local forces of counties on the seaboard sho 
be utilized, providing them with head-quarters in the various sea 
forts and harbours or iz the more vulnerable points of the coast. 
The work required of them for garrison purposes in forts and 
coast batteries, for laying and working the mine-fields and 
extemporizing obstacles, could be most efficiently carried out 
Wy them. They would be frequently instructed and practised in 

eir special duties, and entrusted with an adequate supply of all 

uisite stores, so as to avoid the inevitable confusion in the dis- 
tribution of the latter in cases of sudden emergency. The second 
class, consisting of the remainder of the infantry, the Yeomanry, 
and the needful proportion of artillery, provided with modern 
guns, would form, round the nucleus of the regulars, the field 
army. Infantry would be trained to perform with a clear under- 
standing, not the rigid and precise barrack-square evolutions which 
are the luxury of regulars, but the few movements that are 
strictly necessary for marching in order from one point to another, 
deploying and extending for attack, and reforming. They would 
be instructed in the duties of outposts, advanced and rearguards, 
to shoot straight, at least at short distance, and be imbued with 
the immense importance of fire discipline. 

The scattering of the several corps over the surface of the land 
being the inevitable result of our system of Volunteer service and 
the territorial organization of the Militia, provisions would be 
made for reducing as far as possible the friction and labour of 
mobilizing and concentrating them at short notice. Every corps; 
would be provided at its own head-quarters with the store of equip~ 
ment, ammunition, and entrenching tools, not only for the 
numbers actually enrolled, but for the probable increment due to. 
the inevitable influx of men in times of danger, so that within a, 
very short time of receiving its orders for mobilization oe co 
would be equipped and ready to move to the point indica 
We should, of course, see the army of the richest and most 
productive nation in the world, although admittedly weak in 
numbers, at least liberally supplied with all the mechanical and’ 
scientific appliances which help to make up for numerical in- 
feriority—fortification, machine-guns, and all the latest inven- 
tions applicable to the services. Thus would the auxiliary 
artillery be armed and trained in peace-time to the full comple- 
ment with the guns it would have to work on active service, so 
as to minimize on the day of mobilization the confusion and 
block attendant on hasty distribution of stores. It is a self- 
evident proposition that the more indifferently trained a body of 
troops the greater the necessity of providing it with a 
efficient officers to direct and utilize its efforts. Therefore, there 
would be, on the one hand, every inducement, pecuniary and 
honorific, offered to auxiliary officers to obtain the requisite 
proficiency, while, on the other hand, no promotion would be 
sanctioned in cases of palpable incapacity. 

So much for the elements of fighting power. In order to 
utilize them to their full extent, thore would be carefully considered 
schemes of mobilization with a view to concentration on the 
various points where the opinion of experts foresees the possibility 
of attack. Likewise a thorough decentralization in the system of 
store supplies, by the establishment of different arsenals in places, 
not only remote from easy hostile access, but also securely forti- 
fied. We should find, above all, the capital which is within such 
easy reach of the enemy, if not permanently fortified, at any rate 

rotected against a coup de main, by the existence in its imme- 

iate neighbourhood of entrenched camps and well-devised “ semi- 
permanent” works, supplied with stores and ammunition, and 
provided with special arrangements' for rail and road transport of 
men and material. These are the broad features of a system which 
would enable the country to bring out at short notice much of its 
latent strength for defence. t how far short the present 
gare falls of this ideal state of affairs is but too patent. 

ith regard to the navy, we are, it appears, at last t to 

improve our position; the last Memorandam of the First Lord of 
the Admiralty has given us to understand that before long the 
Empire may find itself provided with a navy approximately 
adequate to its requirement. This shows how far behind the 
times we had allowed ourselves to straggle. “ The very improve 
ments,” to use Lord George Hamilton's own words, “ show b 
large a field for reform there still remains in those parts of 
naval system which have not been touched.” f 

Atiother Memorandum, in explanation of the Army P 
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for the current year, has likewise given a clear statement of our 
position as a military Power, and of our requirements. 
statement is simply this :—With an enrolled strength of upwards 
of half a million of men, our organization is such as barely to admit 
of the immediate mobilization of two army uding, of 
course, the army now serving in India—together with the indis- 

le garrisons, and that only “if Parliament is prepared to 
sanction a large increase in the field artillery.” 


The subject of the numerical weakness of the regular army is a | 


vexed question, which it is useless to discuss. The army does its 
work in the machinery of the Empire by dint of stubbornness and 
exaggerated sacrifice. But there comes a point where valour 
must fail to overcome obstacles and numbers, and that point 
would be reached at once in the event of our being engaged in a 
supreme struggle with a great European Power. Then the best 
organized and led masses will win the day. At present, although 
it may be said that, according to onr enrolled strength, we possess 
sufficient numbers, it would be a very sanguine admirer of our 
“constitutional forces” and “our citizen army” who would 
maintain that, for the requirements of a field, or even a garrison, 
army, anything more than the preliminary step is as yet reached. 
The men are enrolled, armed, and possessed of some kind of effici- 
ency, the shortcomings of which are blinked at in consideration of 
the great energy and patriotism displayed in achieving so much. 
The distribution of the auxiliaries is irregular, in many cases they 
are fewest where they are most wanted ; the proportion of the in- 
fantry is quite out of relation to their other arms, the artillery 
branch is practically oe with field-guns, even with guns 
of position. None of the corps are — of a store of equip- 
which would allow them to mobilize on 

ere, even On Tr, au organized transport which would enable 
them to keep the field twenty-four hours. There are of course in 
all the arms of the auxiliary service some officers who make 
military science the object of careful and conscientious study ; 
nevertheless, it is a fact that the professional knowledge of the 
majority is confined to its rudiments. This in itself is a great 
source of weakness, resulting not from inability or want of 
individual energy, but from an inadequate organization where 
efficiency is not sufficiently encouraged, 

Lastly, we must remember that the blow when it comes will 


be very sudden, The enemy, who knows our weak points a great |. 


deal better than we do ourselves, will be well aware that his best 
chance of success will be in rapid operations, that every day lost 
by him will be a gain of incalculable advantage to us, and he 
will consequently utilize all the resources of a perfect organization 
to attack us in the midst of our preparation, Our most pressing 
wants, therefore, are a great extension of our coast defences, a 

fectly definite scheme of mobilization, and a completely 
Srconterdion’ system for the supply of stores. These things alone 
will enable us to meet the enemy in time to prevent him doing 
irremediable mischief. Our strong places, dockyards, and arsenals 
must be made really strong, always sufficiently garrisoned to be 
unapproachable for a coup de main and ready in time of war to 
defy any systematic attack; our commercial harbours must be 
secured at least against desultory inroads, and all our vulner- 
able points more systematically watched. If our home army were 
so distributed as to be able to concentrate with the least delay 
possible, all this would do nearly as much for us as doubling 
the strength of the navy. Something, of course, is being done 
towards this end, but how little com with what remains to 
do, and indeed with what must be done, if we want our insular 

ition—the pretext on which we have hitherto based our reasons 

r not adopting compulsory service—to remain a source of strength 
instead of helplessness. 

It is easy, no doubt, to point out defects; such depreciation, 
moreover, of our national power might be deemed unpatriotic in 
those who periodically strive to awaken the nation to a sense of 
its insecurity, if they were not ready at the same time with the 
remedies, ‘These remedies are practicable and their necessity self- 
evident. The only difliculty_js.to induce anybody to see them 
carried out, 

At one of the more recent discussions on the subject of Imperial 
Federation, it was suggested that a Committee should be organized, 
composed of all the leading men of nee § branch of the armed 
strength of the Empire, who would attend to propose and re- 
solutions on the most important measures, Now the subject of 
home defences is one on which there is a eal more 
unanimity of opinion than on Federation as to the main points, 
though there may be some difference of opinion as to the 
most practical means of reaching them. Perhaps a general Con- 


ference under the t of a Committee of those dis- 
tinguished officers who have of late years done such patriotic 
work in studying all these questions might, by acticn, 


in having them practically attended to, if, after sys- 
tematic and exhaustive discussions—to which every one whose 
opinion was worth having would be invited—it was able to 
with a definite eme, expounding, in oO ney, 
all the measures so well advocated by our leading authonition, 
the Conference would employ its energies and influence, through 
the press and in Parliament, to have the question of national 
defences taken into consideration, The times are propitious 
for such agitation, The public mind, on the one hand, in 
this Jubilee year is Sag sng to entertain wide schemes; it 
is much occupied with ideas of Imperial Federation, and, on 


the other hand, expectant of European conflicts into which 
England may very well be drawn. Not till we have made our- 
selves so strong at home as to be quite secure, not only from 
successful invasion, but from any molestation on our own soil, 
shall we enjoy that independence of action which is requisite for 
the maintenance of our Empire over the world, 


MATINEES AND CONCERTS, 


N Wednesday of last week Mr. Thalberg, a descendant of 
the great pianist, appeared at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
as Claude Melnotte in The Lady of Lyons. Although hampered 
by indifferent stage-management, Mr. Thalberg displayed consider- 
able power and decided promise. In the first act he was exceed~ 
ingly nervous; but he improved as the play proceeded, and in 
isingly good. He is very young, and has a t to learn; 
but, with proper training, he may eventual] avon a valuable 
acquisition to the stage. Miss Grace Hawthorne undertook the 
= of Pauline, which she played with grace. She was charmingly 
ressed in the Empire style, and looked extremely picturesque. 
In tbe earlier scenes she acted quietly, and in the celebrated 
cottage scene she was sufficiently pathetic and never overacted. 
The rest of the cast it were charitable to ignore, for some did 
not even know their parts, and those who did spoke their lines 
very badly. An exception must, however, be made to this in 
favour of Miss Dolores Drummond, who gave a very good ren- 
dering of Mme. Deschapelles, 


Mr. a de Cordova gave a remarkable reading duri 
the past week at Steinway Hall. He chose Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
Broken Hearts, and recited from memory the entire three acts. 
His voice is excellent, resonant, and full of varied intonations, 
and his histrionic ability was so great that he was able to keep 
his audience interested for an exceptionally long time, winning 
and deserving considerable applause. There can be no question 
that Mr. de Cordova, asa “ character actor,” will be an acquisition 
to the London stage. He has just returned from America, where 
he met with success both as actor and reciter. 


Mr. Abbey found out, rather late it is true, that Mme. Patti 
cannot attract a large audience in London unless she is properly 
advertised. She was ee well advertised, however, for last 
Saturday's concert, and the Royal Albert Hall was crowded. 
Mme. Patti varied her encores, and, instead of the sempiternal 
“Home, Sweet Home,” “ Last Rose,” and “ Comin’ thro’ the 
Rye,” gave Schubert’s Serenade in a manner which surprised even 
most and which that half the 
chanical effect of her singing is due, , to her t 
singing the same things ower and over again. Herr Engel’ 
effective “ Darling Mine” was also sung by Mme. Patti, and with 
much charm. e. Patti’s own setting of Byron’s “ Parting 
Kiss” proved that as a composer the Diva has considerable talent ; 
but, perchance, if sung by anybody else, it would not prove so 
attractive. Mme, Trebelli sang a very indifferent ballad, utterly 
unworthy of her genius, but of course did it and herself justice. 


At the Philharmonic Society Miss Davies, Mme. Clara 
Schumann's very able pupil, played with remarkable precision 
Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in a Miss Ella Russell was the 
vocalist of the evening, and the “Shadow Dance” from 
Dinorah with her usual spirit and brilli 

Young Hofmann, by far the most remarkable and interesting 
child pianist heard in London for ages, is now attracting immense 
audiences to Prince’s Hall. He is certainly not more than nine 
zm of age, and he looks even younger. He is the pupil of his 

ther, the Director of the estra at the Imperial Theatre, 
Warsaw, and plays by heart an extraordinary number of pieces, 
some of them among the most difficult ever com His 
of Chopin's J fantastic music is full of grace. 

e seems to feel the beauty of the music, and to allow himself to 
be carried away by its romantic passion in a manner which, when 
we consider his age, is simply amazing. He composes; but, 
although very original and pretty, his own pieces, as yet, are 
curiously childlike, notwithstanding their elaboration. The other 
day, at his first recital, he actually played two of Beethoven's 
concertos, one by Mozart, and a fourth by Weber, from memory, 
and to perfection. Next week he will play several concertos by 
Beethoven, at the Crystal Palace, with full orchestral accompani- 
ments, 


Mme. Norman-Neruda’s first concert introduced the magnificent 
D Symphony. She played with characteristic and power 
“ Volker,” by Raff, and two concertos, one by me Pe and 
the other by Viotti. Mr. Charles Hallé conducted, and of course 
admirably. An exquisite “ Légende,” by eps ag played for 


the first time, It certainly deserves to be heard o 


At Mile. Klee 's recital on Friday this young pianist, who 
has so rapidly popularity, Beethoven's beau- 
tiful sonata “ L’A , et le Retour,” and Schumann’s “ Fan- 
tasiestiick.” Her return to the London platform was the occa- 
sion of a friendly ovation as justly merited as it was hearty. 

A capital entertainment was organized on Tuesday afternoon at 
Grosvenor House, for the benefit of that excellent charity, the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in which Mme, Patey, Miss 
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Ganz, and Miss Hope Glenn kindly assisted, as well as Mr. and 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Mr. Wyndham, Count Vinci, Mr. Toole, and 
Mr. Sims Reevesand hisson. Doubtless inspired by the admirable 
cause for which they gave their services, each of these distinguished 
artists did the very best, and with complete success, to render the 
entertainment as brilliant as possible. 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


the House of Lords the Irish Land Bill has passed through 
Committee. It has not been found necessary in that Assembly 
to impose the lesser ur the greater Closure, to put a stop to dis- 
cussions on particular clauses or amendments, or to fix a day 
and hour at which, whatever the progress made with the Bill, it 
shall be passed through Committee. Lord Rosebery, in a speech 
which he has lately made in the City, renewed his chronic lament 
over the hard fate which has made him a peer, a member of an 
assemblage in which the Liberal party is in a ent minority, 
and in which, therefore, it is impossible that he should exercise 
any control over public affairs. Lord Rosebery is evidently in 
the mood which converts opposition into obstruction. It would 
really be interesting to see the formation of an obstructionist 
party in the House of Lords, It would add variety to the ~ 
ceedings of that useful and dignified, but not very lively, assembly. 
Had what is to be sup to be the cherished ambition of 
Sir William Harcourt been gratified, and he had become Lord 
Chancellor, this latest development of our Parliamentary system 
might have found its way into the by House. In that 
case the verses addressed to a former bearer of one of Sir 
William’s names would apply, with some little alteration, to the 
illustrious descendant of several Kings, one Lord Chancellor, a 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and a Governor of the Prince of 
Wales—a descendant in whom P ena various yer — 
survive, the pedagogue, we are disposed to think, dominating the 
rest. The verses suggest the title which, in the case supposed, 
Sir William Harcourt might with great moral and rhetorical pro- 
priety have adopted :— 
Long in the Commons had bold Vernon railed, 
all mankind with bitter tongue assailed ; 
Sick of his noise, and wearied with his prayers 
That he might be enrolled among the peers, 
The knight is lifted to the baron’s state— 
Behold him now William, Lord Billingsgate. 


But this was not to be, The ungracious fates put an extinguisher 
on the nascent Marcellus of the Peers, Speculations on events 
which have not happened are viewed with disdain by the low and 
level spirits who prefer the ic realities which have come to 
to the poetic possibilities that were destined not to be. Lord 
bery’s mutinous disposition would, in the event supposed, 
bably have been fanned into actual revolt. There would have 
fom much instruction of elderly persons of ambiguous political 
sex in the art of dispensing with egg-spoons. The incomplete 
itical education of Lord Granville, Lord Spencer, Lord Ripon, 
and other noble representatives among the classes of the virtue 
otherwise confined to the masses, would have received its finishing 
touch. The image is so cheering of Lord Granville indulging in 
disorderly interruptions, of Lord ~ - ing names, +4 of 
Lord Ripon using the language of Dr. Tanner, that we part from 
it with reluctance, and return to the proper business of this sober 
chronicle. 

In the pursuit of it we have to record that an amendment 
on the 20th Clause of the Irish Land Bill moved by the Duke of 
Abercorn, was accepted by the Government and the Committee. It 
provides that, when a tenant has refused to pay such instalment of his 
rents as the Court may think reasonable, stay of execution shall 
not be granted; though, in certain cases, a8 an amendment ac- 

from Lord Fitzgerald provides, the tenant will not lose 

his right of redemption. An amendment of Lord Kilmorey’s, 
modifying the right of interference by the Court with rents 
during part of an unexpired statutory term, was also adopted ; as 
‘was a new clause, moved by Lord Fitzgerald, dealing with fees, 
costs, and charges; and the Bill was reported with its amend- 
ments. The Lords have thus won by several lengths in the race 
of their Land Bill against the Crimes Bill in the Commons. 
These measures will be exchanged between the two Houses early 
in July. Observers of public affairs will watch with interest to 
see how far the obstructive tactics pursued in the Commons with 
respect to the Crimes Bill will be adopted in the Lords. Lord 
Granville essaying the Parliamen manner of Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Spencer taking a leaf from the book of his other venerated 
leader, Mr. Parnell, Lord Rosebery toning himself down to the 
level of Sir William Harcourt, Lord Ripon defying the 
Chancellor as Mr. Healy defies the Speaker, Lord Kimberley 
spaiing Se. John Morley and Dr. Tanner, would give a spectacle 
of low life above stairs unique in Parliamentary i On 
the other hand, it will not be less interesting to watch the treat- 
ment of the Land Bill in the Commons. The two Parliamentary 
styles can best be contrasted with reference to the same subject- 
matter. Besides dealing with the Land Bill in Committee, the 
Lords have rejected Mount Temple's ’ Unlimited Liberty 
of Barking and Biting Bill, and have consi 
the Tithe Rent Charge, and read a third time the 


the Report on | 
ial waste the time of the House. Nearly the whole of the obstructors 


Service Pensions Bill. Lord Carnarvon has asked useful questions 
and received er cee with respect to Sir Henry 
Wolff's Convention with Porte and the wantonly protracted 
evictions at Bodyke. 

On Thursday the House read, with reserve as to some of its 
details, Lord Dunraven’s Allotments for Cottagers Bill, The dis- 
cussion was chiefly remarkable for the closing speech, in which 
Lord Sali intimated his intention to make machinery for 
working an allotment scheme a portion of the provisions to which 
the Government is pledged when the restoration of Parliamentary 
Government in England takes place. 

In the House of Commons, every day that passes affords grounds 
for congratulating that Chamber and the country on the sacrifice 
which Lord Randolph Churchill made of himself on the altar of 
finance, Finance may or may not gain by it. The ’prentice hand 
of Mr. Goschen may lack the skill with which natural aptitude 
and long experience have endowed the veteran member for Pad- 
dington. But the substitution of Mr. Smith for Lord Randolph 
in the leadership of the House of Commons may appropriately, 
at least as regards one of its terms, be described as an ex~- 
change of brass for gold. A Ministerial leader who is thinking, 
not of what he will say, but of what he will do, who is 
arranging business when another would be concocting phrases, 
is himself, by mere example, a public service. Some idea of what 
the Ministerial side of the House would be under the leadership 
of Lord Randolph Churchill may be formed from the spectacle 
which the Opposition side of the House offers under the 
deputed leadership of Sir William Harcourt, and even when the 
deputy gives place to his princi William the Silent need 
not shrink from comparison with any other Duke William in 
all the essential qualifications for the office of leader. The 
resolution which brought the Committee on the Crimes Bill to 
a close yesterday was carried on the Friday before by 245 
votes against 93. Mr. Gladstone seems to be gradually becomi 
conscious of the judgment passed upon him by weight eal 
honourable men, and to be making efforts—too late, we fear, 
and too slight—to recover the position which he once occupi 
in the esteem of large numbers at least of his countrymen, 
But, though he no longer opposes the Crimes Bill by obstruction, 
he attacks it by statements the moral character of which is 
not adequately conveyed by the words misrepresentation and 
sophistry. As to Sir William Harcourt, he continues to display 
the ineffective tumultuousness, to use Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
happy phrase, which has become his Parliamentary manner. Until 
Sir William Harcourt spoke, no one thought of doubting Mr, 
Courtney's fairness as Ohairman of Committees, Sir William 
Harcourt eulogizes it, and people begin to doubt it. Sir William 
Harcourt find no other way of expressing his disapproval 
of the Closure of the Committee on the Crimes Bill, after nearly 
forty nights’ debate, than by suggesting that the Liberals, if 
they get their opportunity, would allow only three days to a 
Land Bill, three days and a half to a Disestablishment Bill, 
and a fortnight to a Home Rule Bill. That is to say, because 
& measure of administrative urgency is not allowed: to be talked 
to death, measures of deliberation and policy will be denied 
discussion. We have no fear, however. Long before another 
Home Rule Bill is introduced, Mr. John Morley, if he continues 
in public life, will be the only Separatist on the Liberal 
side, and Sir William Harcourt will be denouncing him in the 
name of the Empire and the Union, and shaking heavy sides 
of laughter at him, to the ecstatic delight of Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Osborne Morgan, and others. The 
perverts will be re-verts, The Separatist movement is sim 
an incident in the political biography of Mr. Gladstone; 
when Mr. Gladstone, who has all his life been joining ee 
joins the great majority of all, his surviving colleagues wi 

asten to unsay and undo their recent sayings and doin 
The debate on the question of taking the Orimes Bill which 
followed the passing of Mr. Smith's resolution was charac- 
terized by the Speaker not untruly, but perhaps with unneces- 
sary frankness and warmth, as a disgrace to the House, It was 
the natural sequel of the buffooneries of Sir William Harcourt and 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. The Irish members were rather in good- 
humour than otherwise. Their playful object was to keep the 
Speaker out of bed, and prevent his getting off to the Portsmouth 
review by the early train on Saturday. They were rather sur- 
prised that he did not see the joke. Monday was occupied with 
the fifth clause of the Crimes Bill, which deals with the pro- 
clamation by the Lord-Lieutenant of the districts in which the 
Act is to be enforced. An amendment, moved by Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre and modified at the instance of Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. 
T. P. O'Connor, was ted by Mr. Balfour, guarding against 
the proclamation of any district for any other purpose than the 
detection, prevention, and punishment of crime and outrage. An 
amendment, moved by Mr. H. Fowler, bringing the operation of a 

ouse of Parliament, was also On Tuesday the Com- 
mittee proceeded to the sixth clause of the Bill, which empowers 
the Lord-Lieutenant to suppress dangerous associations, On 
Wednesday an amendment, moved by Mr. Finlay, to specify b 
name or description the associations to be suppressed, was adopted. 
Thursday was occupied with a debate on the Bodyke evictions, 
for which the laxity of the Irish Executive in not doing quickl 
what it was their obligation under the law to do is as m 
responsible as the desire of the Gladstone-Parnellite obstructors to 
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joined in Mr. Dillon’s demand for permission to bring forward the 
subject as one of grave public importance. Mr. Dillon succeeded 
in showing, by the evidence of his own witnesses, that the charges 
against the police are unfounded, and that there is possibly at 
least one ord in Ireland against whom Mr. Gladstone’s much- 
vaunted legislation fails to protect his tenants, Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. John Morley proved the insincerity of their 
pretended desire to use the time still at their disposal for the 
amendment of what may be faulty in the still unconsidered 
clauses of the Crimes Bill. 

Tn private business the precedent set in the case of the Crimes 
Bill has been adopted, Sir Henry James carrying, by 243 to 82 
votes, against the concurrent opinion of Mr. W. H. Smith and Mr. 
Courtney, an instruction requiring the Committee on the Man- 
chester Ship Canal Bill to report on the new financial condition of 
the project before the 27th of June. This new sense of the value 
of time on the part of the House is encouraging. Indefinite pro- 
crastination is often the greatest fue of thorough deliberation, and 
the masters of other people’s time are often the spendthrifts of 
it. If Lord Eldon had been “timed” in the new Parliamentary 
fashion, his judgments would probably have been as sound as they 
were, as well as a good deal quicker. 


THE PRESENT ATTITUDE OF THE POPE. 


O doubt what —_ says of fama or common rumour is con- 
spicuously true of that particular variety of “ winged words,” 


unknown to classical antiquity, which is represented by the 


modern newspaper correspondent—facta infecta refert. Nor can 
it safely be denied that the infecta may be sometimes due—to 
quote a recent Roman telegram in the 7imes—to “ the efforts of 
Co! ndents to fill a void.” At the same time there is also 
truth in the verb that, where there is smoke, there must be 
fire, and it is in fact well known that both the subjects dealt with 
in a long paragraph about the Vatican in last Tuesday’s Z%mes— 
the relations of the Papacy to England and to Italy—if not ap- 
proaching solution, are at all events in the air, and are just now 
under serious consideration by high authorities at Rome. It may 
be readily admitted, as the Roman correspondent now affirms, 
that sundry detailed reports in circulation on these delicate topics— 
to which indeed no well-informed person ever attached much 
value—lack any sufficient basis. And his further statement is 
certainly correct that “the interviews of the Duke of Norfolk and 
other English personages with high officials, and their audiences 
of the Pope, have no revealed connexion with any question con- 
nected with Ireland, or with the question of diplomatic relations 
with England.” We have purposely italicized one crucial word. 
Nothing has been “revealed” or was meant to be revealed about 
these interviews and discussions, nor did the Duke of Norfolk, the 
natural spokesman of the English Roman Catholic laity, goto Rome in 
any official or representative character. He was quite free to takehis 
own course, and to say or leave unsaid what he pleased. But his 
views both on the Irish question and on Selemetie relations 
‘between England and Rome are not only notorious but have been 
often publicly avowed. It is not many months since he headed a 
deputation of leading English Catholics to Lord Salisbury on the 
latter subject, in which one Irish bishop also took part. And it 
is, we believe, an open secret that he had carefully discussed 
these weighty matters in all their bearings with his political 
friends of his own Communion before his visit to Rome the 
other day. It is therefore far from improbable, to say the least, 
that he may have seized so obvious an opportunity of speaking 
what our Evangelical brethren would call “‘a word in season” 
to his Holiness on the subject. The Zimes Correspondent to 
whom we have referred himself goes on to observe that “the 
Pope is perfectly well informed on the subject of Ireland, and a 
diplomatic agent would probably add nothing to his knowledge, 
but might materially influence his decision as to action.” On the 
last point we shall have a word to say presently. If it be true, 
as most likely it is trae, that the Pope is well informed about 
Treland, that must mean that he has informants other than the 
Irish bishops, on whose competence and candour he can rely, and 
we can hardly be wrong in assuming that the Duke of Norfolk 
is one of them. We have equally little doubt that the corre- 
spondent is right in his report that the Pope has no sympathy 
with Mr. Parnell’s campaign, and has only hitherto refrained 
from formally condemning it because of “the energetic pres- 
sure” put on him by the majority of the Irish bishops. The 
weight of this pressure, it is add. , “ may be taken as the measure 
of the Conservative influence which it counterbalances.” And 
the recent decisive action of the Pope in regard to Father McGlynn, 
towards whom he had also shown an extreme and characteristic 
forbearance, may fairly be taken as proving that the allowance 
made for this unnatural ure on “the normal Conservative 
instincts of the Vatican ” has its limits. 

The Pope has no doubt been made aware by this time of the 
sort of connexion that exists between “ Parnellism and Crime,” 
and Dr. McGlynn—whose peculiar style both of language and logic 
surely affords unmistakable evidence of his Irish origin—clinched 
that matter very neatly in an address delivered only last Sunday 
at New York, which it must have warmed the hearts of Arch- 
bishop and Walsh. to It was 
purpose,” he was enough to assure his audience, “to justify 
the excesses committed by the dynamiters, but he did say that 


their apparently Satanic hatred was a magnificent tribute to the 
God-given instinct of justice.” It is difficult to know whether 
most to admire the (not “ apparently”) “ Satanic” blasphemy, 
or the ultra-Hibernian logic, which recognizes in the torturing, 
terrorizing, and wholesale murder of hundreds of admittedly 
innocent persons, and the cruel mutilation of hecatombs of 
unoffending animals, a “God-given instinct” of, righteous retri- 
bution on the alleged offences or shortcomings of certain other 
personages and governments in the present and for several 
centuries past. However Father McGlynn deserves credit for 
his accurate appreciation and faultlessly felicitous exposition 
of the Parnellite temper, which thinkers of his school have done 
much to create and foster. At the time of the great German 
Lutherfest three or four years ago an English Roman Catholic, 
now in Parliament, wrote an ingenious brochure under the 
title Luther begat George, meaning that modern Socialism was 
a natural development of Lutheranism. Be that as it may, there 
can be no doubt that George begat McGlynn, and that oz and 
their confréres have had a hand in the begetting of Parnell, Healy, 
and Tanner. The Pope has at last found it, necessary to enforce 
on Father McGlynn the choice of submission or expulsion from the 
Church whose “ Conservative tendencies ”—to put it mildly—he so 
brutally outrages. And it may be hoped that Father McGlynn’s 
example will help to convince his Holiness of the grave necessity 
for recalling the Irish bishops to some decent show of respect for 
the “ God-given” principles of the Decalogue. 

It is presumably on that account partly, though not exclusively, 
that Leo XIII., as the Zimes Correspondent reminds us, desires 
the establishment of diplomatic relations with England. He has 
afforded some indication of his feeling in the matter by despatching 
an Envoy Extraordinary to carry his congratulations to Her Majesty 
on her Jubilee, and has directed the celebration of Solemn Thanks- 
giving services in all the churches under his jurisdiction in Eng- 
land, at the principal of which, to be solemnized in the West- 
minster pro-cathedral, the envoy is to attend as his representative. 
It may be granted for argument’s sake that a diplomatic agent at 
Rome could not add much to the Pope’s actual knowledge of 
Trish affairs, though of that we do not feel by any means sure, 
considering how largely he is at present dependent for information 
on the ecclesiastical patrons of Parnellism. But it is admitted on 
all hands—and that is a still more important point—that, even 
supposing the representation of our Government at Rome did 
not add much to his knowledge, it might materially influence 
his action. Knowledge obtained through private sources may 
be useful, but it cannot be used in the same way as know- 
ledge communicated through public and official channels, espe- 
cially in dealing with counter statements for which official 
authority is claimed. That was what made, and could not 
fail to make, Sir George Errington’s ambiguous mission so com~- 
plete a fiasco. It is curious how widely the impression seems to 
prevail in this country, and among many who are themselves 
strongly in favour of such an arrangement, that any diplomatic 
negotiations between England and the Papacy are still illegal, by 
virtue of the legislation of the Revolution Settlement of 1688. 
They are ignorant or oblivious of the fact that express provision 
was made for restoring diplomatic relations by an Act of Parlia- 
ment of 1848, though it was virtually reduced to a dead letter 
through the insertion—by a majority of three only in the House 
of Lords, and against the strenuous opposition of the Government 
of the day—of a clause requiring the envoy from the Vatican to 
be alayman. There is no logical impediment at this moment to 
our sending an ambassador to the Court of Rome, and the repeal 
of this foolish clause, almost avowedly foisted in to make the Act 
unworkable, would remove the only impediment to our receiving 
one from thence. Another difliculty, which could not have 
been foreseen in 1848, has indeed been suggested—namely, 
that our sending an envoy to the Vatican might be resented as 
an unfriendly act by the Italian Government. Certainly such a 
result would be matter of sincere regret, for there exists between 
England and Italy a sentiment of more than merely formal and 
conventional friendship, and it would be alike unwis; and 
ungracious on our part to give needless umbrage to what is 
perhaps the one power in Europe entertaining for us a genuine 
gratitude and But why should such a step give 
umbrage to Italy? The measure of 1848 was introduced and 
throughout supported on the ground—still equally valid—not 
that we had any special concern with the Sovereign of a petty 
Italian State, but because, as Lord Lansdowne stated the Govern- 
ment view of the question, in his spiritual capacity the Pope is a 
Sovereign not of fitth but of first-rate dignity and importance, and 
a great many millions of the subjects and about a tenth of the 
bishops under his spiritual rule are at the same time the civil 
subjects of the British Empire. His position in that respect is un- 
atfected by the cessation of the temporal power, and Italy loudly, 
and no doubt quite sincerely, disclaims any desire to alter or 
d it. In sending an envoy to the Vatican we should simply 
recognise the de facto claims not of a temporal ruler, but of a 
spiritual potentate whom united Italy not only recognizes but 
always avows her desire to treat with the highest honour and re- 
spect. When then the Zimes Correspondent tells us that the 
Italian Government is fully aware of the importance of the 
Home Rule question, in which its sympathies are with us, 
and would not under existing circumstances regard the pre- 
sence of an ish representative at the Vatican as inconsistent 
with our hearty good will for Italy—why should it f—and 
adds his own conviction that the presence of such a representative 
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“ might do good and can do no harm,” we are quite ready to agree 
with him, Not indeed that it is only on account of the Home 
Rule agitation that a renewal of diplomatic relations is desirable ; 
the occurrence of such a difficulty had probably never dawned on 
the imagination of any of the eminent statesmen who promoted 
the measure in 1848. But that is one immediate and urgent 
ground for its adoption at the present moment, and a ground 
which may serve to illustrate the entire freedom of the scheme 
from any sort of antagonism or unfriendliness to Italian unity, 
even supposing the existing unhappy feud between Italy and the 
Papacy to continue. 

his leads us to revert in conclusion, though we have only left 
ourselves room to say a few words upon it, to the subject 
more than once handled of late in our columns of the relations 
of the Papacy to the Italian kingdom. Here again the Roman 
Correspondent assures us—and no doubt rightly—that “so far not 
the slightest authority attaches to any of the published schemes ” ; 
but he allows that the matter is being widely discussed at Rome, 
and that “entire freedom of discussion is permitted on both 
sides.” It is worth noting in this connexion that Signor Jaimi, a 
member of the Senate, has published an article in the Opinione, 
suggesting that certain provisions of the Law of Guarantees 
respecting the prerogatives of the Pope should be transferred to 
an international treaty, which he thine, not unreasonably, might 
help to facilitate a reconciliation. Still more significant is the 
pamphlet just issued by Father Tosti, a distinguished Benedictine 
scholar and monk of Monte Cassino, and one of the keepers of the 
Vatican archives, which does not ap to propound any par- 
ticular “scheme” of conciliation, Dut, argues broadly and 
decisively on the obligation and high importance of a good 
understanding between Italy and the Papacy on the basis of 
existing facts. It is reported, and is pretty sure to be true, that 
the ultramontanes are moving heaven and earth to get the Pope 
to a Father Tosti's pamphlet on the Index, but as yet his 
Holiness has resisted their importunities, and it may be hoped 
that he will continue to do so; it cannot indeed under the circum- 
stances have been published without his tacit approval. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


THe last but one of the interesting series of Lycoum revivals, 
that of Much Ado About Nothing, began last’ Monday 
night, the performance being for the benetit of Miss Ellen Terry. 
No happier selection, at least in the Shakspearian drama, could 
have been made, we think, for the occasion. Miss Terry's Beatrice 
has no doubt always had a formidable rival in her Portia, but we 
are inclined to suspect that her impersonation of the former cha- 
racter, with its more deeply marked outlines, its richer and more 
changeful colour, has always held the higher place in popular 
favour, and we certainly believe that those who have taken this 
second opportunity of comparing the two performances will no 
longer hesitate, if they ever did hesitate, to award the palm to 
the latter. The Portia remains still a graceful and winning per- 
formance, but it is in every detail the Portia we always knew, 
while the actress has added new fascinations to her Beatrice. She 
has given stronger relief to the contrast between the lighter and 
the more serious side of the character; she has emphasized, not 
perhaps more deliberately, but with a fuller measure of success, 
the wayward charm of Beatrice’s nature, There are, more- 
over, obvious reasons why this particular part should, in the 
hands of an accomplished artist, reveal an almost boundless capa- 
city for development. Beatrice has what Portia has not—the 
invaluable stimulus of a constant artistic rivalry. She is placed, 
as it were, in perpetual apposition to the complement of her own 
character—rather than, as she supposes, in perpetual opposition to 
its contrary—in the person of Benedick. Such a situation is well 
calculated to bring all the powers of a great actress into the fullest 
play ; and of course the reaction is of equal value to her com- 
panion on the scene. Mr. Irving and Miss Terry have mutually 
profited by each other's inspiration, and the result is a performance 
not only full of genuine comedy—we have, perhaps, other actors 
and actresses who could have satisfied all reasonable demands in 
this respect—but characterized throughout by that air of dis- 
tinction which is nowhere perhaps in classic comedy so essential 
as it is here, and charged in a hundred felicitous touches with the 
true Shakspearian charm. 

Nothing is easier, and nothing can be more fatal, than to make 
Beatrice a mere pert voung woman, and to turn Benedick into a 
sort of Young Marlow of Messina. Both the parts, indeed, have 
been a played upon these lines, with what results in 
the way of vulgarizing the poet’s conception it is needless to say. 
It is less difficult for an actor of average taste and skill to avoid 
this travesty of Benedick than it is even for an actress of the 
highest gift to keep clear of such a caricature of Beatrice. The 
actress’s task is the more difficult, if only from the fact that she 
belongs to that one of the two sexes which is bound by the 
higher standard of refinement, and to which any even accidental 
lapse therefrom is the more disastrous. Add to this that the 
sharp-tongued young lady who is continually whetting her wit 
upon the gentleman belongs to one of the “first families” of 

ina, so that the restraints of nobility are superimposed upon 
those of womanhood, and the delicacy of touch which the part 
Tequires becomes very apparent indeed, Miss Terry, however, 


moves with perfect ease and certainty through these besetting 
dangers of her part. Her raillery of Benedick, even at its 


most daring, has always a certain reserve of dignity behind 
it. “Dear Lady Disdain,” even when she is doing most to 
merit her name, is always conscious of its prefix; she never 
for a moment allows herself to forget the high-bred lady in 
the saucy girl. Perhaps the most delightful example of the 
actress’s consummate tact in this respect was given in her 
jesting reply to the Prince’s jesting offer of marriage. The 
light ironical words are just such as she might have used in 
answer to a jocular proposal of the same kind from Benedick; but 
the delicate nuance of added deference in voice and manner, 
whereby she indicated her consciousness that she was no longer 
bandying pleasantries with an equal, was admirably thrown in. 
Undoubtedly, however, it needs the revelation of the fourth 
act to round off the spectator’s full conception of this, the 
most charming—next, if even second, to Rosalind—of all the 
female figures in Shakspearian comedy. Beatrice’s inexhaustible 
light-heartedness would not win her way for her to the inmost 
recesses of the hearts of her audience without that generous 
warmth of womanly affection, that loyal and tender sympathy 
with her injured kinswoman, and that passionate indignation 
at Hero’s wrongs which the great situation of the fourth act is 
the means of evoking. The whole of Miss Terry's by-play through- 
out this scene, from the moment at which Claudio denounces 
her cousin before the altar, until Hero, quietly and touchingly 
played by Miss Winifred Emery, is borne insensible from the 
scene, was of the finest order of mute acting; and its one 
culminating touch where, on the Friar'’s avowing his belief in 
Hero’s innocence, Beatrice flings herself as by a sudden impulse on 
her knees before him to kiss his hand, was one of those sudden 
and commanding appeals to the emotions which sometimes throw 
the coldest of spectators off his guard, The subsequent scene with 
Benedick, in which she puts her lover's fidelity to so severe a test, 
was also rendered with great force and fire. The “ Kill Claudio!” 
came, as it should come, with almost as sudden a shock to the 
audience as to Benedick himself. And the confession of love 
which her lover's devotion draws from her was charmingly given. 
Formed, in fact, as she is alike by natural graceof person and, what 
is even more important, by natural vivacity and impulsiveness of 
temperament, it is perhaps hardly too much to say that Miss 
Ellen Terry, if not absolutely the ideal Beatrice, approaches as 
near to her as any reasonable critic could desire, 

It cannot be said that Benedick fits Mr. Irving to anything like 
such a nicety as this. On the contrary, the actor has, as Lamb 
said of John Kemble, certain “sins of Hamlet and Richard to 
atone for” which it is not easy to forget when we see him in 
such parts as Benedick. There are limits even to Mr. Irving's 
marvellous power of disguising his countenance, and do what 
he will with it he can hardly give it the true Benedick 
cast. ‘The humour to the expression of which his features lend 
themselves most naturally is that of the melancholy Jaques; 
and, master as he is of them, they will not do his bidding 
when he forces them to assume the gaiety of youth and high 
spirits without a certain air of resistance. Undoubtedly 

ere have been actors much inferior to Mr. Irving who have 
been able to give an air of greater ease and spontaneity to 
the impersonation under review ; but even in this t we 
think that he has improved sensibly upon his original rendering of 
the part. It sits less stiffly upon hin than it did; his vivacity 
has fos of study and effort than formerly; the whole bearing and 
movement of the man are freer, lighter, less constrained. All the 
same, Mr. Irving is still at his best in what may be called the 
serious comedy of the part. It is when the duped Benedick be- 
comes really in earnest—when he ceases to think of Beatrice as a 
young lady with a formidable tongue, and begins to be conscious 
of her as a beautiful and fascinating woman, deeply enamoured, 
as he fancies, of himself, that the ae side of Mr. Irving's 
impersonation comes out. Nothing could be better in its way than 
the delivery of Benedick’s soliloquy after hearing the pretended 
disclosures of Leonato to Antonio and the Prince. The magnifi- 
cent air of patronage with which he condescended in imagination 
to the love-sick maiden was delightful. Excellent also, in a very 
different vein, was the scene in which he challenges Claudio—a 
perfect specimen, as we take it, of the manner in which defiances 
would be exchanged among fine gentlemen, and according to the 
strictest etiquette of the duello, In this scene Mr. Irving was 
well seconded by Mr. Alexander, whose Claudio was throughout 
a creditable performance, and whose bearing and delivery in the 
difficult scene of the repudiation of Hero were highly to be com- 
mended. The Leonato of Mr. Wenman and the Antonio of Mr. 
Howe were both of them perfor of considerable merit. 
The most unsuccessful and even depressing scenes in the comedy 
as it is now given are, we regret to say, those in which berr: 
and Verges e- The representatives of the “two fooli 
officers” may be both of them actors of more humour than their 
performance appears to indicate; but, if so, they were too de- 
pressed by the ruthless treatment which has been applied to their 
speeches to be able to do justice to what remains of them. It 
would be a kindly act, now that these venerable gentlemen have 
been so maimed and mutilated, to put them out of their pai 
altogether, and to allow the Watch to seize Borachio in the thi 
act, and Borachio to confess his villany in the fifth, without any 
prefatory drolleries on the part of the chief constable and his 
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THE COTTON TRADE. 


T the end of last month the Committee of the Cotton 
Spinners’ Association sent out a circular in which they in- 
vited spinners to give their consent to working short time for 
eight weeks. It is estimated by the Committee that there are 
about 30 million spindles engaged in spinning American cotton; 
and it was agreed that, if the owners of two-thirds of these pledged 
themselves to work for three out of the six days a week for eight 
‘weeks in succession, then the short-time movement should be en- 
forced. On Tuesday a meeting of the Committee was held to ascer- 
tain the result of the pro , and it was found that the owners 
of 15 millions of spindles had assented. About half, therefore, 
of all the spindles engaged in spinning American cotton are 
willing to work half-time ; but still the assent of the owners of 
about 5 million spindles was required to make up tbe two-thirds. 
It was agreed to call a meeting of the Association, and, if enough 
of assents had not been obtained in the meantime, then to leave 
the meeting to decide what should be done. There can be no 
doubt that the condition of the trade just now is very unsatis- 
factory. The price of middling Orleans cotton is nearly three- 
farthings a pound higher than it was at this time last year, and 
it is alleged by spinners that there are no good reasons for the 
rise. It is, according to them, the effect of manipulation. At 
the same time, the _ of the manufactured article is lower than 
it was last year. The result is that the margin between the 
rice of raw cotton and yarn when spun is so narrow that there 
is no room left for profit. Indeed, it is asserted that, even the 
owners of the newest mills, with all the most modern im- 
provements, cannot now sell at a profit, while most spinners 
are selling at a considerable loss. ence it is arged that the 
true remedy is to work short time. Speculators have formed 
the opinion that the price of cotton will be very high in 
the autumn, They have, in consequence, bought largely, and 
it is alleged that, to carry out their plans, they have not only 
bought for future delivery, but that they have also bought up 
present stocks, That there is much speculation in cotton, as 
well as in other things, cannot be disputed; but many hold, at 
the same time, that the present state of the cotton trade is not 
the result of speculation alone. They point out that the supply 
of cotton in Liverpool and elsewhere is very large, and that it is 
absurd to allege that there is a “ corner” in cotton under such cir- 
cumstances, The real state of the case, they contend, is that 
the majority of spinners in Lancashire decline to use any other 
than American cotton; they artificially limit themselves to a 
certain supply, and they are thus the architects of their own un- 
doing. Still, the general opinion undoubtedly is that a “ corner ” 
has Soon effected in cotton; that the present high price is entirely 
artificial; and that the ulators are financially so strong that 
they can maintain the price at its present level, unless there is 
such’ a falling off in consumption as will produce a scare, and, 
therefore, break the “corner.” From time to time “corners” in 
cotton have been very common, They were originated by the 
late Mr. Ranger, and they have been imitated very successfully 
since. The present circumstances would undoubtedly appear un- 
favourable to the speculators, for the area sown with cotton in 
America is very large, and the Agricultural Department’s report 
is that during May the crop had greatly improved as well as in- 
creased, and the prospect now is that the yield will be the largest 
ever known. Yet the speculators, because the spring and summer 
have been exceedingly hot and dry, believe, or affect to believe, 
that the crop will prove a poor one. They have, therefore, 
speculated largely for September, October, and November, and by 
so doing they have alarmed great numbers of spinners, who have 
rushed in to buy and raised prices against themselves. 

While there can be no reasonable doubt that speculation is 
playing a very considerable part in bringing about the present 
unsatisfactory state of the cotton trade, it must not be forgotten 
that speculation is only one of the causes affecting the trade. For 
some years past there has been a very wild speculation in cotton 

iece goods in India. The manufacture has been exceedingly 
Son the exports have been on an extraordinary scale, and the 
os of the business has continued for an unusually long time. 
oa large extent, doubtless, the growth was natural. India has 
now escaped famine for a long time, the —_ have been growing 
in wealth, the extension of railways and the reduction of rates 
by the Suez Canal Company have allowed of the development of 
various industries previously unknown, and thus wealth has been 
pouring into India. The people have been able to buy more goods 
than formerly, and there has thus been a real, genuine demand on 
a larger scale than of old. The native dealers, seeing the mag- 
nitude of the demand, provided themselves overmuch, and out 
of this speculation arose. It would seem now that the specu- 
lation has been carried so far that the Indian markets are 
tted, and thus there isa sudden falling off in the demand for 


ia. At the same time the cotton mills in Bombay have |. 


begun to compete ve: rg fey Lancashire in supplying yarn 
for China. It is alleged that the yarn demand for China in 
Manchester is much less than in former years, and that this is 
mainly due to the keenness of the competition of Bombay. Thus, 
while Lancashire has been losing the exceptionally quet: business 
it has been doing in India itself, it is also lost ga portion of its 
business in China through the competition of Indian mills. The 
— of the industry on the Continent, and the heavy protective 

uties now enforced, of course prevent any growth in | see and 


the United States ; and thus, when the demand for the East falls | the 
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off, there is necessarily depression in the ind in Lancashire, 
There can be little reasonable doubt, again, t there is an 


unreasonable prejudice against Indian raw cotton in Lancashire. 
That the cotton is not as good for many reasons as American 
cotton may be freely granted; but Continental spinners are able 
to use Indian cotton to a large extent, and it is alleged by those 
who profess to 8 with authority on the. subject that it 
needs only a little adaptation of machinery and a little care 
to utilize Indian cotton in this country just as it is used u 

the Continent. The refusal of our spinners to use Ini 

cotton is said to be leading to the of business 
from Lancashire to the Continent. Since the Indian growers 
are obliged to look for a market for their goods upon the Con- 
tinent, they naturally find that it is possible to buy the manu- 
factured article on the Continent also, and in this way the pre- 
judice in Lancashire against Indian cotton does injury to 
Lancashire itself; while it also makes it possible to get up the 
“corners” of which so much complaint is made. If so large a 
number as 30 millions of spindles spin nothing but American 
cotton, it is obvious that those who can control the American 
market have these spindles at their ; but if, when American 
cotton is run up unreasonably, the spindles could utilize Brazilian 
and Indian cotton, it would not be so easy to make a “ corner.” 


One other point to be noted is that the flow of capital into the 
cotton industry is so constant and so large that every now and 
then we have a crisis in the trade. The growth of the trade is 
wonderfully continued, and every time that prices rise and pro- 
sperity returns there is a fresh influx of capital, a fresh erection 
of mills, and a great addition to the preceding competition. 
This intensifying of competition prevents the prices of the manu- 
factured article from rising, while the competition at the same 
time increases the demand for the raw material. It thus nar- 
rows the margin between the price of the raw material and 
the price of the manufactured article, and tends to lessen more 
and more the profits of manufacturers. A very little rise in 
the price of the raw material may thus make the whole profit 
disappear; and as long as capital flows at the present rate into 
the trade we may be sure that we shall have these recurring 
crises. It is useless to comment upon this, however. The 
supply of capital seeking for investment is always so large that 


‘people will rush into a business whenever it seems to be more 


than ordinarily prosperous, We fear, therefore, that there is little 
hope of a lessening of this competition, But it ought not to be 
beyond the ability of Lancashire to utilize other than American 
cotton, and certainly it would be advantageous from more rr 
of view than one if the use of Indian cotton were extended. In 
the meantime it may be doubted whether short time will cure 
the evils from which the trade is at present suffering. That it 
will probably break down the “corner” may be admitted. If the 
price of the raw material has really been run up by speculation 
and maintained abnormally high by artificial means, the lessening by 
one-half for two months of the consumption of so many as 20 millions 
of spindles must necessarily bring about a fall in price. But it is to 
be borne in mind that so great a diminution of production in Lan- 
cashire is likely to encourage an increase of production upon the 
Continent. The workpeople upon the Continent are not so well 
organized as here at home, and are not so much averse to working 
overtime; while the factory laws of Continental countries are not 
so strict as our own. It would be possible, therefore, to work for 
longer hours, and it would be still more possible to work day and 
night. And if the profits of the trade should be really increased, 
it is quite possible that there may be an increased production upon 
the Continent, and therefore an increase of foreign competition with 
our own manufacturers, Further, if we are right in holding that the 
present condition of the trade is the result much more largely of the 
falling off of the demand from India and China than of the mere 
manipulation of speculators, it is obvious that working for half- 
time for two months, or say the reduction of the production of 20 
millions of spindles by a month, will not very materially alter the 
position. As soon as the 20 millions of spindles again begin to 
work full time, the outturn will be found to exceed the demand ; 
the price of the manufactured article will remain low, and the 
trade will be where it was before. A remedy is much more likely 
to come from a large cotton crop. It is never possible in the 
middle of June to form an opinion worth anything of a crop that 
will not begin to be gathered until September ; but at present the 
prospect is that the crop will be the largest on record; and if so, 
the price of the raw material, in spite of speculators, must decline. 
Then it may be possible to adjust the price of the manufactured 
article to that of the raw material, onl piace the trade once more 
in a satisfactory position. 


COMMON SENSE AT THE JUBILEE. 


as being anxious with regard to the safety of her subjects who 
will line the route of the State ion from Buckingham 
Palace to Westminster Abbey on Tuesda next. This sentiment 
is shared by all people of sound sense. The t has grown in 
roportion with the rapidity of the Biblical mustard seed, and far 
m being a quasi-informal affair, it has become a magnificent 
display, such as has not ‘been witnessed since Her ss 
coronation. It is unfortunate that the route is all too short 
accommodation of the countless thousands who are bent upon 
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being t at so historical an event, and many officials regret 
that i Cathedral in 
to the A 


cant aiee” It is too late now to change the order of the pro- 


and practically the 
owners of which, possibly from inex 


Florence, which were witnessed by enormous crowds, passed off 
without a single accident, for the simple reasen that the people 
obeyed the instructions of the police to walk quietly up the streets 
on one side and down them on the other. There was neither 
pushing nor crowding, and everybody witnessed the spectacles with 
pleasure and comfort. 


THE GOLDEN BAND. 


M* AGNES HEWITT began her reign of management 
at the Olympic Theatre by tastefully decorating the house 
in white and gold, with crimson silk damask hangings, which 
have an excellent effect. To these artistic embellishments she 
has added something of far and value. She has enlarged 
the exits from all of the house, and placed a policeman at 
each, whose duty it is to show the public the way out in case of 
panic or accident. The fee system has likewise been abolished, 
and the drainage thoroughly overhauled. The Golden Band, the 
new and original play in four acts by Messrs. Henry Herman and 
Freeman Wills, which has been chosen as the initial production 
of the new management, is a melodrama of the good old type, 
somewhat ab@ve the average by reason of its polished and terse 
dialogue. It would require a great deal of space to relate even 
briefly the intricacies of the plot, and, moreover, by so doing we 
should destroy the pleasure of those who intend witnessing the 
play, which depends entirely for its success on the skilful and 
surprising manner in which the dénowement is reached. Suffice, 
therefore, to say that all our old friends—the heroic soldier, the 
false clergyman, the injured wife, the greedy heir, the vulgar 
street villain, and the the friend of 
every body— together with the witted maid and the 
pra Pin the intricacies of this melodrama, which is 
constructed with considerable skill, and proves sufficiently in- 
teresting to move the audience to great applause, especially in 
those scenes where vice is punished and virtue receives its 
reward. ‘The scenery is well painted, and the changes effected in 
the presence of the audience are skilful and rapid. The acting is 
far above the av of what we usually get in pieces of this 
class. Miss Hewitt herself has a most unsympathetic part, but 
she does it with grace, and displays a good deal of feline 

wer. She is a kind of modern Lady Macbeth urging on her 

usband to crime. As the victimized wife, Miss Maud Milton 
acted with pathos. Mr. J.G. Grahame was good as the hero, 
Captain Weatherley, but Mr. Darbishire was slightly over formal 
and stiff as the wicked brother. Mr. Brandon Thomas, as the 
false man with many aliases, was, as might have been 
expected so able an actor, excellent, and his various disguises 
were capital, whilst in the scenes in which he was ably assisted by 
Mr. J. P, Burnett as the unctuous Samuel Orchardy he was notably 
effective. Mr. George Barrett as the faithful soldier-servant was 
dignified and tic; but here it might be observed that Miss 
Milton showed too much familiarity towards him, even in the hour 
of her dire distress, A word of praise is due to Miss E. Edwards 
for her lively impersonation of a street urchin, who brings good 
luck to everybody, but who is omitted from the shower of rewards 
bestowed at the close of the play for disinterested and virtuous 
conduct, This was disappointing; whilst another blemish is the 
fact that we are not informed whether the faithful soldier is united 
to his adored Barbara Ann or not. Surely the fate of these inter- 


esting persons ought not to have been neg’ 


HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


N exhibition at the Hall in Cadogan Terrace was among the 
most interesting minor shows of the week. It was held 
under the care of an Association formed about four years ago to 
foster native genius by promoting art among the peo A much 
smaller exhibition was opened last year in Bethnal Green by 
Princess Christian, and this year the Duchess of Teck kindly 
undertook a similar task, It was satisfactory to observe a distinct 
advance in the character of the work done. The English vi 
in his leisure moments wants a diversion just as much as his brother 
in town, A change of employment, as every one knows, is in itself 
relaxation ; and the founders of this Society are of opinion that a 
“home arts” wo ve a civilizing influence, especially on 
ung, and, unlike other amusements, might prove not wholl 

ou from a finaucial point of view. The great draw 
has always been the same. The schoolboy prodigy who could 
carve so deftly had never seen a piece of sculpture in 
his life. The girl who worked so neatly in Berlin wool had 
never heard of embroidery or tapestry. e flash of cleverness 
soon dies out, and a yo person who might have learned to 
do good work, either abandons art altogether, or sinks into 
mere conventionality—all is lost for want of a little guidance. 
Besides the ple with artistic tions of their own, there 
are others who only need to have their perceptions awakened ; 
and the progress of some of the classes whose work has now 
been exhibited three years in succession is very remarkable, 
The want of design as distinguished from mechanical skill was 
at first everywhere apparent. A man spent years trying to 
imitate in wood-carving the plumage of a bird; the result, artisti- 
cally, was worthless. The same man, with far less skill and 
industry, might, under suitable guidance, carve most exquisite 
panels for doors or cabinets. Every one who has been in Ireland 
remembers the hideous monstrosities sold as carved oak—“ Irish 
bog oak.” The same old types have been followed for years, 
though they were never good, and gradually all beauty and life 
died out of work which at one time showed great possibilities. The 
Association has taken the matter up; and there are now some 
two dozen schools, scattered all over the island, where 
tages he an art may be learnt by any one who wishes to 
learn, with the result that some of the most beautiful objects 
exhibited were in the long despised material, and came irom 
Ireland. The brass work from Scotland was very satisfactory ; 
the excessive glitter of some kinds of metal being skilfully toned 
down, and pleasant combinations of delicate tones of colour being 
successfully attempted. The exhibition comprised some fine 
carving by London art-classes; but it is a curious fact that the 
Londoner, with other outlets, with longer hours of labour, with 
less of home life, and cramped for want of room, is not nearly so 
amenable to the attractions offered by the Society’s teachers as 
the country villager, to whom the long hours of a summer 
twilight or the quiet of a winter's fireside afford o nities of 
which he has now the power fully to avail himself. The great 
and flourishing carved-wood industries of Switzerland and 
Germany are chiefly carried on in what the English workman 
would call leisure hours. It is much to be hoped that this 
Association, which is not “a charity” in the ordinary sense of 
that misused word, although thoroughly charitable and helpful, 
may continue to flourish and abound. 


REVIEWS. 


LECKY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY.—VOLS. V. & VL* 


HE self-concentration upon a task befitting his great powers, 
T of which Mr. Lecky has for some years set an example tare 
even among writers of his order, naturally enough tends to make 
him indifferent as to the applause of those who have no welcome 
for truth itself unless it comes in the shape of a x. These 
volumes contain little that is startling, and nothing that is de- 
signedly so, although they are largely occupied with the effects 
exerci — e of Great Britain and Ireland by the 
greatest political and social catastrophe of modern times. Their 
style is consistently sober, and, indeed, often almost colourless, 
although we are occasionally remigded that a certain epigram- 
matic or at least gnomic faculty has not altogether shealonel 
their author. Thus we have not recently met with a better il- 
lustration of what George Puttenham might have called “ Ironia, 
or the drie mock,” than Mr. Lecky’s compliment to the La 
Touches as entitled to “claim what is in truth the highest 
honour of which an Irish family can boast—that, during many 
and in of the most lavish cor- 
ruption, possessed t Parliamen influence, and 
passed throug political life untitled and unstained.” 
the ample but correct dignity of the historian’s manner recalls the 
school of ceatory from which he sust have drawn his earliest as 


* A Hi ‘England in the Ei Century. B 


gramme, and we must Make the best of actual Circumstances. 
living masses of human — covering the sides of the ) 
the houses, and their very roofs, It behoves every one to do his 
duty on this memorable occasion, for much depends on the con- 
duct of each individual if grave accidents are to be prevented. 
An important matter is the inspection of all the scaffolds and stands 
my er route, which should not only be tested by the officials of 
the Board of Works, but _by the people who have erected them, 
case of private houses, the 
perience, are notoriously care- 
less in such matters. Another fact which should not be neglected ' 
a of the various balconies, which will be crowded to 
excess, Most of these, especially in Piccadilly and St. James's 
Street, from year’s end to year’s end are eke for the accom- 
modation of a few flowerpots, and it is problematic whether they 
can support any ro ee, weight. In short, everybody who 
has a window or a ny along the route ought to see that it is 
in condition to bear an exceptional strain. In other matters it is 
more than probable that the auspicious day will pass off without 
foresightedness of Sir Charles Warren and of the brave and cool- 
headed, but much-abused, body of men under his command will 
be crowned with absolute success, but their efforts will be con- 
siderably facilitated if every man and woman present gives 
voluntary assistance, and, above all, is determined to obey orders. 
We have seen that the recent illuminations at Berlin, Venice, and 
| 
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well as his truest literary inspiration ; though it must be confessed 
that a very intelligible bitterness of political feeling has here and 
there—and more especially, of course, in his sixth volume—led 
Grattan’s vates to indulge rather excessively in the application 
of modern instances and contrasts. Apart from t i 

sallies of a patriotism naturally, but perhaps unnecessarily, anxious 
not to be misunderstood, the effect of the narrative before us is 
enhanced by the constant evidence of the historian’s complete 
control over himself as well as over his materials, and of his 
superiority even to that last infirmity of philosophical historians, 
the love of displaying multitudinous facts. The copiousness 
and variety of Mr. Lecky’s reading are as remarkable as ever, 
though he still a to make very slight use of German autho- 
rities in the original; but he altogether disdains that étalage 
which is the fashion with many contemporary historical nota- 
bilities, academicians and others, who might be expected to 
have, like himself, —- such temptations. Hence it is quite 
possible that some readers may be disappointed by the chapter in 
these volumes to which many will have instinctively, in the first 
instance, turned. It begins by touching on the gradual character 
of the change which, towards the close of the century, saddened 
male attire in England, and ends with an account of the agitation 
for the abolition of the slave-trade. Yet, though Mr. Lecky has 


‘here almost sternly abstained from any attempt to rival either the 


fulness or the picturesqueness of Macaulay, it must be a dull mind 
on which this chapter fails to impress clearly, concisely, and 
rapidly the main contributory causes of half a century of un- 
dented national pro; In particular, the sketch of the 
Sctetiens and progress of the native cotton manufacture, and of 
the transformation effected by this and other growing manufac- 
tures in the whole character and condition of the English people, 
would have gained nothing from an accumulation of detail. 
eg histories supplying this are ready to the hand of any one 
who desires them. The business of Mr. Lecky was, without losing 
sight of any one group of materials, to subordinate each to the 
main purpose of his argument; nor has he ever, in our opinion, 
—_ conspicuously succeeded in proving that the whole is greater 
an the part. 
A careful study of important periods of history, as Mr. Lecky 
himself hints, by no means tends to lower the student’s estimate 


of the significance in them of the biographical element. Vast and . 


crowded as is the canvas unfolded by the historian of England, 
and of the historic influences affecting her progress in the epoch 
bounded by the years 1784 and 1793, its central figure is in- 
disputably from first to last the same. In an extremely able 
despatch drawn up by Chauvelin for the information of the French 
Ministry in 1792—perhaps, as Mr. Lecky thinks, with the assist- 
ance of Talleyrand—an attempt is made to give a clear view of 
the general conditions of the English political system as bearing 
epee the probable conduct of England in the existing situation of 
uropean affairs. Those, it is here declared, deceive themselves 
strangely who suppose that it is possible to separate the English 
people from their Government. In this sturdy national con- 
servatism, utterly incomprehensible and odious to revolutionary 
France, lay, of course, the chief moral strength of Pitt. Yet there 
have been few statesmen at any time so adequate as he was to the 
task of interpreting and ae the spirit of the vast majorit 
of a great nation in one of the chief crises of its history. In se | 
too, the principal political issues of the period intervening between 
the establishment of the independent Irish Parliament and the 
conclusion of the Union were in each case determined by his action 
or inaction; and upon her history also the influence of his in- 
dividuality remains, though less vividly, impressed. With an 
analysis of Pitt’s character and a survey of his public position at 
the Saghnaing of the period discussed in these volumes, they there- 
fore most appropriately open, 
It is needless to say that Mr. Lecky with Macaulay and 
most recent historians in regarding Pitt’s political fame as resting 
essentially upon his services as a Minister. Fortunately for 
the historian, the limits of his theme, ending for him, so far as 
England is concerned, with the outbreak of the war against 
Revolutionary France, dispense him from dealing with the efforts 
and the sacritices, the blunders and the fuilures, which contributed 
to cheracterize Pitt’s conduct of it. Enough that he distinctly 
recognizes, and demonstrates with a completeness unattained by 
any previous English historian, the persistent and single-minded 
saleprants of Pitt to avoid the war. To this part of Mr. Lecky’s 
narrative, elaborated as it is with most welcome though unex- 
pected fulness, we must return before concluding. The opening 
chapter of his fifth volume is, to a large extent, occupied with an 
examination of the causes to which was due the ascendency 
established by the great Minister over Parliament in the heyday 
of his political fortunes—that is to say, in the buoyant and 
oo ap years of peace enjoyed by this country before the out- 
of the troubles in France. Among these causes were, of 
course, the moral and intellectual qualities of Pitt, and in some 
instances the defects, or at least the limits, of those qualities. Of 
these we incline to take much the same view as Mr. Lecky; 
yet, though we agree that Pitt is found on more than one oc- 
casion—thus in the matter of Parliamentary reform both in 
England and in Ireland, and again in the matter of the slave- 
trade—sacrificing a policy or a principle to love of power, this 
‘weakness must owed to be so common a one among great 
that it wee perhaps hardly worth dwelling ot tn the present 
1 t was per ly w ing on in the nt in- 
stance. couse of the stendinem of his Parliamentary 


ascendency is, no doubt, to be sought in the very fact of the 
intimate relation which from the earliest point in his political 
career had grown up between himself and the more popular 
branch of the Legislature. This was strengthened rather than 
impaired by the fact that with the King, though never denied 
the perfect respect and confidence which were his due, he stood 
on no footing of intimacy, such as had been in different ways held 
by Lords Bute and North. Indeed, as Mr. Lecky well shows, 
to Pitt was really owing the establishment of Ministerial power 
as the centre of authority in our political system—perhaps it 
would be more correct to say its ve-establishment, after the in- 
terval during which, in the earlier part of George IIIL.’s reign, 
that centre had frequently to be sought in the will of the 
sovereign himself. Curiously enough, among the very members 
of his own Cabinet, the First Lord of the Treasury was in 
a sense isolated, since none of them sat by his side in the House 
of Commons (Mr. Lecky rather ambiguously writes that Mr. 
Pitt was “ sti//” the only Cabinet Minister in the House of 
Commons). Thus it was here, and among the great interests 
more or less directly represented here, that he most assidu- 
ously and effectively sought for support. Any analogy, how- 
ever, which might hence suggest itself between his method of 
government and Walpole’s—and perhaps to some extent Henry 
Pelham’s as well—would break down at a cardinal point. Pitt 
was happy enough to come into power at a time when the 
sway of Parliamentary corruption—in the narrower and by 
no means exhaustive sense of the term — was on the eve of 
dying out. The coup de grdce was administered to it by the 
very fact of the overwhelming majority with which he entered 
on his prolonged tenure of power. is personal incorrupti- 
bility was in fect harmony with the wholesome reaction 
which had thus set in, and assuredly — most materially to 
ensure pee to it; but it would be a palpable error, be- 
cause of the Custom House and other most praiseworthy financial 
reforms in which Pitt took so just a pride, to credit him with any 
design of purifying the stables of Augeas on a scale of heroic 
completeness. Probably the most shortsighted of his administra- 
tive processes was his persistent deterioration of the House of 
Lords by the creation of peerages at a quite unprecedented rate ; 
and the darkest blot that rests upon his statesmanship is his open- 
eyed acquiescence in the system of government by corruption in 
Ireland, against which disinterested patriotism poured forth its 
indignation in vain. 

ith or without its drawbacks, its defects, and its dark places, 
Parliament and the Parliamentary system of Government consti- 
tuted the political atmosphere in which Pitt lived and had his 
being. In fact, it would be safe to go further, and to assert that 
he belonged by conviction hardly less than by descent to the 
political party whose creed was identified with the traditions of 
the Parliamentary system born in the days of the Exclusion Bill. 
In private conversation it seems that he liked to the end of his 
life to call himself a Whig; nor was the pretension altogether 
unwarranted. In the extremely interesting—because perfectly 
lucid—narrative of the debates in the English House of Com-' 
mons on the Regency question Mr. recalls the triumphant 
exclamation of Pitt, while listening to Fox's speech asserting the 
inherent right in the Prince of Wales to assume the government 
on the incapacitation of the King, “ I'll unwhig the gentleman for 
the rest of his life.” Nor can it be denied that it was Pitt, and 
not Fox, who on this occasion represented the Whig or Revolu- 
tion doctrine as to the source of the royal authority. The clumsy 
expedient whereby it was sought to square this doctrine with the 
actual continuity of the authority in question was, like legal 
fictions in general, of the nature of an afterthought; in the very 
interesting discussions on the subject in the Trish Parliament 
Grattan, who protested against the doctrine which “ virtuall 
substituted a seal for a monarch,” took care not to commit himse 
to Fox’s theory of the inherent right of the heir apparent to the 
exercise of the royal power. Again, in the important controversy 
which arose in 1790 as to whether a dissolution of Parliament 
terminates an impeachment, Pitt is found, in opposition to the great 
weight of legal opinion, arguing on the same side as Fox and 
Burke in favour of the view which accordingly prevailed. We 
may take this opportunity of expressing our regret that in 
pursuance of a too rigid interpretation of his own method of 
arrangement, Mr. Lecky should have excluded from his histo: 
a connected narrative of the great Warren Hastings case. It 
seems to us that a series of transactions which, from so man 
points of view, throws light—or casts a shadow—upon the period 
under notice should not have been left out because of the date of 
their termination. 

But Mr. Lecky has, in these volumes, given us so much that it 
may seem rather unreasonable to out for more. Passing by 
his very interesting observations on Pitt’s treatment of home ques- 
tions, including those of finance—in the course of which a severe, 
but not too severe, judgment is passed on his ruinous series of 
loans—we come to foreign affairs, to which the historian has 
devoted an amount of attention unusual with him. It was, of 
course, inevitable that he should do so. In England the war into 
which Pitt was driven by the Girondists marred the effects of 
what is justly described by Mr. Lecky as his chief title to legis- 
lative fame—namely, his commerci icy towards France; 
while the revolutionary events which preceded the war had a 
main share in extinguishing the elements of liberality and 
enlightenment in which his policy abounded. The depression 
brought about in England by the Continental troubles and the 
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apprehensions excited by them, reacted with great rapidity wu 
Ireland, bringing to a standstill there the progress of peenene 
which had been the best guarantee of political quiet. At the 
same time outside the walls of the Irish Parliament a revolu- 
tionary party formed itself, of which within them the strength 
was very inadequately represented by the solitary figure of poor 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald. Of the French Revolution and the war 
which it thrust upon England, it therefore behoved Mr. Lecky 
in the completion of his task carefully to unfold the genesis; 
and to the labour which he has expended upon this part of 
his work, we owe some of its most elaborate chapters. In his 
exposition of the origin and causes of the French Revolution 
there may be little or nothing that is new; but never has 
the light of day been more effectively let in to quench the moon- 
shine of the legend representing the Revolution as the work of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. Perhaps the historian might have insisted 
even more strongly on the many conservative elements which 
existed in pre-revolutionary France, and which, as Aubertin (in 
an admirable book repeatedly cited by Mr. Lecky) has shown, are 
at least as noticeable among the bourgeoisie as among the noblesse. 
On the other hand, as was recently pointed ont in an interesting 
essay by Mr. Archibald Weir, the fact that Paris, besides being 
the seat of government and public opinion, was also the resort 
of the dangerous classes at large and the magazine of a 
quantity of mob-material, should be allowed its due weight in 
any candid estimate of the history of the Revolution; nor is it 
ignored by Mr. Lecky, who cites Lord Auckland's description of 
Paris on the eve of the outbreak of the war, as “ in the possession 
of 20,000 or 30,000 desperate ruffians from the different depart- 
ments, capable of every excess that human depravity can dictate 
and the most hardened cruelty execute.” His account of the 
origin of the war between France and Great Britain, Mr. Lecky 
necessarily has to preface by a sketch of the policy bem by the 
Great Powers during the period immediately preceding. His real 
starting-point is Pitt's great diplomatic failure marked by the 
conclusion of the Peace of Jassy in 1792, which threw Prussia 
for the moment into the anything but fond arms of Austria. 
The defeat of the British endeavours to thwart Russia and 
support Prussia thus indirectly helped to bring about the in- 
vasion of France and the Second Partition of Poland, from any 
moral complicity in either of which events Great Britain was 
happily kept altogether free. So much may, we think, be main- 
tained with regard to the Partition of Poland, notwithstanding 
the slightly equivocal in Grenville’s despatch to Eden 
of February 5th, 1793 (cited by Mr. Lecky, vi. 130), in which, 
after emphatically repeating his sovereign’s disapprobation of the 
Polish proposals of the German Courts, he adds that the King 
has no interest to oppose himself to their execution by any active 
measures on his part. Inasmuch as at this time the British Govern- 
ment was extremely anxious for the alliance of Austria and Prussia, 
this observation cannot be called wholly gratuitous, like the late 
Lord Russell's declaration on a similar occasion; but we may never- 
theless regret its having been made in England’s name. 
The diplomatic correspondence of the times, especially 

Grenville’s, with Lords Auckland, Gower, and others, have 
been of great avail to Mr. Lecky in this part of his work; 
on the other hand, he has not disdained the guidance of Sybel, 
who in portions of this period has not left very much to 
lean for diplomatic historians. Mr. ree te dispassionate can- 

our begets a confidence in the reasonableness of his conclu- 
sions, which are dictated by no eager partisanship such as has 
within recent years made this very chapter of European history a 
favourite battle-ground of controversy. While recognizing the 
foresight of Burke, he has no sympathy with that statesman’s 
advocacy of direct intervention in the affairs of France ; Pitt’s 
policy, on the other hand, he rightly vindicates, while leaving it 
an open question whether quite at the last a rather more con- 
ciliatory course might not have been my ee by him, and while 
acknowledging him to have long remained blind to the magnitude 
and danger of the war. Always candid and fair in intention, 
Mr. Lecky may be trusted as a guide across ground over which 
it is often dangerous to follow specialists. We may at the same 
time be allowed to hint a regret that he should here and there 
have shown scant attention to correctness of historical phraseology. 
Thus, in the course of a few pases he is found describing the father 
of the Em Catharine II. as ‘‘a poor Prussian prince,” and 
Prussia itself as having been at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century a small German Duchy—a designation which not only 
includes in three words at least as many palpable inaccuracies, 
but in our opinion quite misrepresents the political importance at 
the time in question of the State ruled by Frederick I. . 

» The last two chapters of Mr. Lecky’s sixth volume, and by no 
means the least interesting of this work, are devoted to Irish 
affairs in the years 1782-1793, which include the ter part of 
the history of, Ireland under its—more or less—independent Par- 
liament. It would perhaps be too much to call Mr. Lecky’s 
narrative an apology for that legislative body, whose defects—and 
whose corruptness oe very distinctly acknowledges. 
But, while emphatically protesting against any —— analogy 
between this Irish Parliament and the Irish Parliament con- 
templated or imagined by the Home Rulers of the present day, he 
seeks to show that, in the best days of the former, before it was 
overshadowed by its coming doom, it was characterized by 
loyalty as well as patriotism, and that unter it the prosperity of 
the country increased. A far more favourable opportunity for 
considering these views, and the peculiarly interesting narrative 


illustrating them, will oceur when in the last volume of his work 
the author shall have narrated for us the history of the rebellion 
of 1798-9, and that of the Union. This volume will no doubt be 
awaited with widespread interest, and will, on its appearance, be 
eagerly compared, like the chapters already in our hands, with 
Mr. Lecky’s early studies in the same field. At all events, every 
reader of the two powerful chapters with which the sixth volume 
of this History concludes, will join usin hoping that the pub- 
lication of its successor may not be long delayed. The completion 
of Mr. Lecky’s book would in any case be a literary event of 
more than common interest; but at no time could he to 
more attentive ears than now on a theme which he has pre- 
eminently made his own. 


NOVELS.* 


HE of A Great Platonic Friendship is | 
weak, A beautiful military youth called Frank Grandby 
a month’s holiday at Doonga, a hillstation in the Punjab, A very 
pretty girl, with the romantic name of Diana Forsdyke, made love 
to him with unsurpassable audacity, It occurred to them both 
that they would have what he called a great Platonic friendship. 
In other words, they would be as fond of each other as if they 
were brother and sister, and neither would be any more in love 
with the other than if that was really their relation. Grandby 
quite believed that this scheme was being carried out, although he 
frequently kissed both Diana and her letters, and although she 
excused herself for having threatened to kiss him if he wouldn’t 
open his eyes, to show her what colour they were, in the 
following sisterly words: “ You must admit that I was put to 
terrible temptation. You have no such excuse, If J an 
olive skin, with exquisitely moulded features, and were to close & 
pair of matchless violet eyes, I could quite understand your yield- 
ing to your feelings.” After Grandby makes the astonishing dis- 
covery that he is in love with this reserved young person, she 
turns out to have been all the time to George Grafton, 
the dearest friend that Grandby (or anybody) ever had, and before 
that to have been the mistress of Grandby’s defunct brother-in- 
law. The earlier ion Grandby readily forgives, but the 
more recent is too much for him, and with infinite hugging, 
crying, and kissing, he leaves her. She poisons herself wi 
laudanum, and dies, while her betrayed lovers set off in sym- 
pathetic woe to Cashmere. “ Bring both gun and rifle,” says 
George to Frank ; we will go in madly for sport, and try to 
forget the past.” It remains to indicate Mr. Dutton Burrard’s 
estimate of the manners and customs of the English in India, It 
is that both in copiousness of utterance and vivacity of ex- 
pression they resemble those of the House of Commons. Mrs, 
Stockton is a very disagreeable lady, and Mrs, Lamb is silly, but 
ood at heart. They were once seated at a table dhdte dinner, 
randby, whom neither of them knew, being between them. In 
the course of a quarrel Mrs. Stockton remarked that “gui s’excuse 
s'accuse.” Here is Mrs. Lamb's answer. “ Your pronunciation of 
the French language, Mrs, Stockton . . - could hardly 
be called Parisian, even by your best of friends. But, from 
my intimate knowledge of the language in question, I fancy I 
know to which proverb you are referring. At the same time, I 
may state that it is, in my opinion, a sign of great vulgarity 
to parade a smattering of a foreign tongue in a way to im- 
ress one’s audience that one is a master of the insta. 
ake my advice, Mrs, Stockton, and keep to your native tongue. 
It is quite adequate for the expression of any ideas which your 
intellect may form, and you will find it sufficiently rich in ancient 
adages to do away with the necessity of borrowing from the Con- 
tinent. To illustrate this remark, I need only mention ‘That 
those who live in glass-houses should not throw stones.’” The 
reader will be glad to learn that, in spite of this stupendous effort, 
Mrs. Stockton ultimately wins the fray, for three pages later 
“* Mrs. Lamb,’ she says, slowly [and quite in the Healy vein], 
* you will allow me to inform you that you are an infamous liar,’” 
aturally enough—and it is almost the only natural thing in the 
book—F rank Grandby soon learns to accommodate himself to his 
surroundings, and about a fortnight later he reels off quite glibly, 
“ You will excuse my forcible language, Mrs. Stockton, but you 
will allow me to tell you that I consider that you have, for some 
low purpose of your own, deliberately told a ie, I will wish you 


a good morning.” 

The Newer ie ic is y an insane story of an occasional 
lunatic, and partly a servile imitation of Mr. W. H. Mallock’s 
New Republic. The latter fact is evidently designed to be a high 
compliment, becausa the book is “gratefully inscribed” to Mr. 
Mallock. Also one of the differences between the new and the 


newer — is that Mr. Mallock, under the ingenious disguise 


of Mr. 
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. M. Hallock, occupies a place in the latter so conspicuous 
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that the affair hardly deserves to be called a republic at all. Some 
half-dozen well-known people, chiefly connected with journalism, 
and recognizable only simple inversions of their real names 
(of which “W. M. ock” is a fair example), and by the 
elaborate descriptions of their pursuits with which they are intro- 
duced to the reader, are made to meet in a country-house, and 
twaddle about “ fate, fore-knowledge, and free-trade,” in a manner 
perfectly uncharacteristic of their actual personalities. Mr. Hallock, 
or Mallock, reads them an essay about music, religion, and politics, 
The point is that music, religion, and Toryism are all much the 
same, and that Liberalism is irreligious and unmusical. The whvle 
essay is printed in italics, like the sermon in The New Republic. 
It occupies exactly twenty-eight pages, and is quite as dull as 
anything Mr. Mallock ever wrote. In fact, it isa good deal like 
some things Mr. Mallock has written—though very unlike others, 
and is very much the most successful thing in the book in the 
way of parody. In any case Mr, Hallock’s essay is difficult—not 
to say impossible—to read. 

The reason for publishing the dreary nonsense already referred 
to is the story of the maniac whose name was Arthur Druim. 
He hit his head in falling out of a boat, and thenceforward led a 
Jekyll-and-Hyde existence with independent memories, the 
changes from one to the other being involuntary, and occurring 
sastly during sleep. Finally they blended, and he remembered 
the whole of both careers, Some of the embroilments to which his 
complaint gives rise are rather entertaining. Among other things, 
he finds himself engaged, as Jeicyll, to Hester Rae, a young lady 
of the neighbourhood, and, as Hyde, to Florrie Eggerton, an 
undesirable young person. He gets out of the scrape with sur- 
prising suddenness; for, happening to look out of a window, he 
sees Hester kiss a Mr. Cashel, who had been Florrie’s earliest 
lover, and also sees Florrie come up at the moment and fall dead, 
there and then, of surprise and agitation at the spectacle. In this 
crisis there is a grave fault. All through the book Hester Rae 
has been suggested to be a well-behaved, though slightly casual, 

ung woman, and unquestionably the heroine of the story, and in 
with Druim, Yet on p. 246 (there are only 311 altogether) 
we learn, without a word of warning, that “ Hester Rae was one 
of the most pitiable of God’s creatures,” and that, having long 
before loved a man who had jilted her, she did not at all object 
to being kissed by Mr. Cashel, whom she had never seen before, 
because she “regarded such little incidents as mere matter-of- 
course details.” The volume incidentally contains a terrible 
number of yarns besides Mr. Hallock’s italicized essay. A man 
reads a poem, of which about two hundred very bad lines are 
given. Arthur Druim stands for Parliament, and makes an in- 
tolerable speech, which is given in full, and takes up thirty pages, 
and which, oddly enough, contains a little very sound sense buried 
beneath mountains of rubbish. Hallock comes and talks to 
Druim just before the catastrophe of Florrie Eggerton, and re- 
peats to him the substance of a pamphlet in which an idiotic 
word-juggler called Gillespie has settled the universe. It makes 
Druim quite happy, and suitably finishes off the crazy and 
rambling edifice of Mr. Earl Hodgson’s story. 

An offensively ingenuous damsel, who grows in the course of the 
story from the age of three to that of about thirty, tells her woes 
rson under the title of A Prince of Como. When 
Nora Annesley was about four her mother ran away with a colonel, 

ught di upon papa and me an don’t know what 
it et, only a little girl; but Clara knows 
better, a papa knows best, and perhaps I, too, shall understand 
it some day.” Many years after Nora met her mother again, and 
Mrs. Annesley observed that, living in adultery with Colonel Lawton, 
she had been “ happy, a thousand times happier than most of those 
who have walked in the narrow conventional path of so-called 
‘duty.’” At home, said this candid lady, she had been obscure ; 
“ but as Colonel Lawton’s wife—for no one doubted in India but 
that I was his wife [people in India are so unsophisticated, and so 
ignorant of what happens in England]—I took my status in the 
best society at once.” The daughter is not so bad as the mother. 
She only throws herself at the head of an actor. His name is 
Claude Vaughan, and that he is thoroughly unprincipled—pro- 
bably because he began life as a barrister—is shown by three facts, 
The first is that he acted in private, saying to his aunt, “in an 
unsteady voice,” as he left her drawing-room, “ You have insulted 
and defied me, madam. Takecare! I may yet have my r-revenge. 
When the time comes—tr-r-remble!” (The additional rs are not 
printed in the book ; but there can be no doubt that Mr. Vaughan 
used them.) The second is that he had the really amazing 
audacity to induce his manager to put him in the playbill 
thus:—*“ Claude Melnotte—Mr. Claude Vaughan (his original 
part).” Lastly, during his clandestine meetings with Nora he 
expressed himself in the sense of Philip Edgar's celebrated lel 
concern 
ness,” said he, “ to waste time in stupid parleyings with conscience 
when I have a dear girl like you to talk to. I was never one to 
withstand temptation long, believe me, dear!” The two were 
separated for twelve years through evil machinations and bad 
luck, but eventually got each other and a large fortune, Few 
readers will envy either of them, 

Of course there are stories of Dumas and other French writers 
which it is very much better to read in English than not to read 
at all. But the loss necessarily consequent on translation is always 
immense. In the parti ease of M. Fortuné du Boisgobey’s Rubis 
sur U’Ongle, which is by no means a particularly excellent example 


the little birds on the trees. “ It is, indeed, foolish- , 


— 
of the author's talent, it may well be doubted whether the “ sole 
and authorized copyright translation” into American is worth 
reading at all. English readers may possibly derive some amuse- 
ment by observing the differences between the American language 
and our own, and when they find a gallant officer in three short 
lines proclaiming his ability to “ride horseback” and wield a 
“ saber,” they will be unreasonable indeed if they are not satisfied. 
“ Loan” and “ mail” for “ lend” and “ post,” “on the street ” and 
“ day before yesterday ” also occur in great profusion. The trans- 
lator must have been “ dog-tired” when he wrote “ ‘Come, sir,’ 
said Morgan, ‘ come, I beg of you, and let us have it over with.’” 
The last phrase suggests finissons-en; but one cannot be certain, 
The translation exposes the meagreness (“ meagerness” the copy- 
right translator would call it) of the plot and the lack of in- 
terest in the characters with painful distinctness. The task had 
better have been let alone. 


GAIRLOCH AND LAKE MAREE.* 


T first sight this closely-printed volume might seem not much 
above the level of a tourist’s guide. It really rises almost to 
the dignity of a county history. The author, a skilful angler and 
an enthusiast, has been largely assisted by landlords, divines, pro- 
fessors, clansmen, tackemen, and old family servants in everything 
that relates to ancestry, tradition, climate, character, resources, 
agriculture, trade, and social life. The result is that no one 
visiting a region made populer by the visit of Her Majesty to 
Loch Maree ten years ago ought to have any doubt what moun- 
tains he ought to climb, in what lochs he may get permission 
to throw a fly or spin a minnow, what routes he should select for 
his excursions, and what mosses or plants he may expect to carry 
home. He may even puzzle over a glossary of Gaelic terms, in 
which the author tries to show him the correct pronunciation of the 
gutturals—a task in which no dictionary-maker has ever accom- 
plished but the most moderate success. Some part of the book is 
very properly devoted to accounts of divers members of the famil 
of Mackenzie who own the greater part of the district. We 
shall leave it to heralds to decide whether the Lairds of Gairloch, 
a branch of the Lords of Kintail, came from a Fitzgerald, a fol- 
lower of William the Conqueror, or from a Celtic stock. It is a 
matter of course that in ail the raids, fights, and forays there 
should be mention of doughty Hectors aud Kenneths, men of 
stature and prowess, who handled the dirk with effect, made 
wonderful shots with the bow and arrow, grasped the hands of 
friends or enemies till the blood spurted, and by various other 
valorous deeds left names handed down in wild traditions and 
stirring ballads, It is not with the least intention of disparaging 
these researches into feudal and heroic times that we turn to 
other topics of more interest for the general reader. 
The parish or rather the district of Gairloch is some 
miles long by fifteen broad. In other words, it contains more than 
200,000 acres or 340 square miles, The lands are held by three 
large proprietors, of whom by far the greatest is the owner of the 
Gairloch estates. Loch Maree does not take its title from the 
Virgin Mary as might be -supposed, but from a certain St. 
Maelrubha, who founded the church at Applecross and died there 
in April 722. His name, once Malrubius or Maelrubha, became 
Malrube, Mulrey, Muree, and Mouree, and ultimately Maree, The 
famous loch of the name is twelve miles in length, and the 
traveller may rely on finding an hotel on the south side which, 
like many others in high latitudes, can in the season accom- 
modate a hundred and fifty visitors at atime. The temperature 
has the reputation of being warmer in winter and colder in 
summer than some Highland districts. There are no fogs, but 
the author brings divers authorities to vouch for the deterioration 
of the climate. Peaches have almost ceased to ripen. Straw- 
berries no longer make their appearance in the first week of 
June. Nuts fail from want of sun to harden their wood ; but it 
is almost needless to say that there is plenty of ozone and good 
bar with combinations of “ mountains, gleaming lochs, 
wide moorlands, rugged crags, y torrents, and smiling woods. 
Political economists will note that the population of the parish in 
1881 amounted to 4,594 souls. In the last eighty years it has 
more than trebled. Mr. Dixon does not shirk the subject of the 
crofters and the general condition of agriculture and pasture. 
pn paary oy: introduced rather more than a century ago, was 
not met by the opposition encountered in the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of shire, and it has been followed by an increase of 
population, There is a slight inconsistency in page 137, where 
we are first told that “recently several sheep-farms have been 
forested for deer, and that there is only one large sheep-farm,” and 
then that there are twenty-seven farms entered on the county 
valuation roll with sheep on all of them tone. The ex- 
planation of the discrepancy, we take it, is that several of the 
crofters have sheep and cattle. These persons, as we have been 
told elsewhere, grow nothing but oats, potatoes, barley, and 
turnips; but they have a right or privilege of i and 
cattle on certain specified areas of moorland and hill. The old 
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system was for the tenants to cultivate the arable land in common, 
an oversman, who corresponded to the Zumberdar of village com- 
munities in the Upper Provinces of India, being responsible for 
therent. A further analogy between East and West may be traced 
in the “Cas chrom,” é.e., the crooked foot or handplough, which 
bears a strong resemblance to the ordinary implement used by a 
Bengalee Ryot. The new system of crofts is only about forty years 
old, and it seems quite certain that on its introduction a good deal 
was done by the Laird of Gairloch to mark boundaries and drain 
and trench holdings. On the Gairloch estate at the present time 
442 crofters have an average of three and a quarter acres of 
arable land, besides common pasture, and prey an average rent of 
3l. 158. 5d. Past and present proprietors have complained, not so 
much of the refusal to pay rents, but of slovenly tilth, waste of 
manure, laziness, and indifference, and a determination of the men 
to leave the labour of drying peats and hoeing potatoes to the 
‘women and bairns. The author relies on the Report of the Royal 
Commission of 1883 for proof of the harmlessness, and even the 
beneficial effects, of deer forests. Crofters have not been generally 
removed to make room for stags. Very little land now reserved 
as forest could be cultivated or pastured with profit by small 
tenants. The loss to the nation, either in wool or mutton, is in- 
finitesimal, being little more than 100,000 in a total of 27} millions 
of sheep furnished by the rest of the United Kingdom. The 
Highlander is not more demoralized by the existence of deer 
forests and shooting-boxes than he is by the visits of tourists, 
anglers, and sportsmen elsewhere. And the material advantages 
conferred on the Highlands by the high rents, the substantial 
shooting-lodges, the erection of fences, the improvements in paths 
and roads, the facilities for employment, and the contribution 
to local taxation cannot be over-estimated. It is surely possible 
for Commissions and legislators to devise some plan which, without 
destroying ownership or reducing its attractions, shall remove the 
grievances of the crofter, secure to him his privileges of hill 
pasture, and even allow him to extend his arable cultivation, if 
such extension be profitable and desirable. 

Nature herself has decided that this part of the Highlands shall 
be preserved as the recreation-ground of the Southron, and that it 
shall not become a centre of commercial enterprise. Three hun- 
dred years ago attempts were made to establish ironworks at 
Letterewe, on Loch Maree. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century there were Companies in other parts of the Highlands 
which rented woods, made charcoal, set up blast furnaces, turned 
out cannon, and obtained results, says Mr. Dixon, almost on “a 
par with those of the newest methods of the present day.” A very 
Pill and connected account of the rise, progress, and extinction of 
this branch of industry is given in chapters xvii. to xix. of Part I. 
The iron-workers appear to have led rough and lawless lives, as 
became the successors of men who smelted a native hematite iron 
ore as well as the mineral known as bog-iron, by the aid of water 
and with rude and imperfect machinery. These ancient works 
were termed “ bloomeries.” A good deal of the metal was wasted 
in this process, as appears by the refuse now found in Gairloch. 
Luckily for travellers, health-seekers, and sportsmen, the fires have 
been extinguished, ard nothing remains of the furnaces, prehistoric 
or other, but the slag in question, and the galee inanes or the 
exesa scabraé igine pila which the crofter or that analytical 
chemist, Mr. W. Ivison Macadam, has exhumed inewrvo aratro on 
the Braemore estate and the eastern boundary of Gairloch. A 
great-grandson of a big Englishman or Sassenach Mor, evidently 
an importation from the South to show how iron ought to be 
smelted, was or is still lately to be seen. 

A notice of any Highland district would be incomplete without 
some account of the wild birds and animals. There are eighty- 
one considerable lochs in the parish, besides a vast number of in- 
significant tarns. Twelve of the lochs are more than a mile in 
length, The mountains range from 2,000 feet in height to 3,000 
and upwards. None is higher than 3,309 feet. Eagles are not 
uncommon, which is something in these days of game-preserving 
and ruthless breechloaders. Of hawks, Mr. Dixon thinks that the 

grine falcon is most destructive to grouse; but he adds that 
Phe kestrel and the hen-harrier do a good deal of damage in their 
way, and he puts in a plea for the buzzard as comparatively harm- 
less, which every sportsman will not endorse. Sea-fowl of various 
kinds are common, and there is capital sea-fishing to be had for 
cod, lythe, and whiting in the salt-water lochs. The real wild- 
cat, with its short legs and heavy body, may still be found; but 
readers are properly warned that the domestic animal becomes 
wild, and commits frightful ravages on feather and fur, and yet 
preserves its original form and features. We should like to see a 

imen of the cross between the real wild and the domestic wild- 
cat of which the author speaks with confidence. But Mr. Dixon 
very wisely does not intrude on the domain of such writers as 
Mr. St. John and Mr. Scroope. 

Mr. Dixon inclines to the opinion that the Gaelic is 
not dying out, and that it is as prevalent as it was in 1836, before 
the days of telegraph and rail. Services are still conducted in 
Gaelic ; and, if the inhabitants are unable or unwilling to read 
books in that language, children speak it in preference to English 
when at play together, Gaelic is taught as an “ extra subject” in 
the schools, and some of the older generation “ have no English.” 
The gillie who, in answer to the author’s question whether a 
grouse fired at had been hit by him, said, “ When she went out of 
my sight she had no word of settling,” evidently thought in 
Gaelic. A minister, an incumbent of Gairloch from 1802 to 1844, 
Was appointed, with an imperfect knowledge of the above lan- 


guage, which he was to improve. Some ludicrous mis- 
takes are, however, ascribed to him; but the only example given 
is that, when alluding to the second chapter of the Second Book 
of Kings, he converted the she-bears that tore the children into 
inoffensive roebucks. Lady Burton records an analogous mistake 
committed by a missionary who was preaching in Arabic, and 
began, or wanted to begin, by “ Let us purify our heart.” Un- 
luckily he pronounced the word as “kalb” with the large haf, 
instead of “ kalb” with the dotted af, and invited his audience 
to “ purify their dog.” 

There are several illustrations to this work ; but, with the excep- 
tion of the portraits, they are not very happy. Flowerdale House, 
Gairloch, with no landscape or grounds, might be a suburban villa 
at Chislehurst or Wimbledon; and the views of lochs and hill- 
sides seem to have been taken in the fogs which are spoken of as 
non-existent or rare, But the appendices are full of matter. 
Professor Blackie who, as we might expect, is a strong advocate 
for the maintenance of the Gaelic language, has contributed 
spirited translations of two songs in that language. One is an 
epithalamium on the marriage of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, of 
Gairloch, with Miss Eila Campbell, of Islay; and the other is 
entitled “Callum o’ the Glen.” It is the production of a certain 
Maleolm M‘Lean, of Kinlochewe, who died about 1764, of ex- 
cessive drinking, as became “a bacchanalian of the first magni- 
tude.” His reputation, like that of Single-speech Hamilton, rests 
on a single song which he composed in praise of his own daughter. 
But a story records the extreme patience of this practised toper’s 
wife, who, when her husband had spent in drink his last sixpence, 
and had gambled away his grey horse to a boon companion, @ 
drover from Badenoch, thr sh mm | him home with affection instead 
of abuse. The story goes on to say that the drover, who had 
betted with Malcolm that his wife would give him a very different 
greeting, had to give up his winnings, including the grey horse. 
But for this and divers other stories about ghosts, witchery, and 
second-sight we refer readers to Mr. Dixon, 


THE NATURALIST SCHOOL OF PAINTING.* 


R. BATE, “ Naturalist,” has put forward a book which 
claims to explain the creed of the only true painters—those 
of the Naturalistic School. It is with great regret that Mr. Bate, 
ielding to the weak customs of mankind, admits the term school. 
He is a Radical in politics and in art, and does not like anything 
that has ever happened till now. Now, of course, it is all right. 
Some men are going to abandon “ the old style” and do “ honest 
work.” It may be necessary to explain that ‘‘ the old style,” thus 
contrasted with what is honest, means all styles which have existed 
before the dawn of naturalism and Mr, Bate. The following 
e from his first page will serve at once to illustrate his style 

and his view of things in general: — 

And yet between those periods of history when most superstitious bigotry, 
fostered by ignorant and unyielding tradition, held despotic sway, there 
were stern attempts to rouse both thought and action to free themselves 
and cast away the numbing bonds that bound them. Between these periods 
the power which even during them was only sleeping or to silence awed 
called in no uncertain voice, and not without response, for thought—un- 
trammelled by tradition and the misleading legacy of ignorance—and 
action—free from the fetters of hereditary foolishness—to dare, in support 
of right, the anger of overbearing wrong, to win the frightened and feeble 
slaves of usurping dictators to a sense of their degradation, to recognize 
the benefits of free thought, the necessity for individual enterprise, the 
glory of progress. 

This is called “ Free Thought and Action justified,” and it 
may be a justification of something in a Pickwickian or 
naturalistic sense of the word, though in English it would be 
called bombastic nonsense. Mr. Bate writes better when he is 
speaking exclusively of his own subject—painting. His view of 
art, however, is as interesting and as misguiding as would be an 
account of parochial institutions by a beadle or of the Irish 
uestion by a Moonlighier. We are more likely to have incurred 
the suspicion of undue partiality to the new schools than to be 
accused of neglecting to point out their good fae pon in these 
pages, and yet we protest utterly against the blind and narrow 
view of art professed by Mr. Bate. He appears to think that 
Nature was never seen before the days of Naturalism. The modern 
knights of the blue shadow cannot shake hands with the knights 
of the brown and confess that they both fought for the same 
mistress in a different field of battle. He appeals—the last 
resource of a noble mind—to the general public—whom, by the 
way, he elsewhere accuses of indifference to the beauties of the 
external world—as the proper judges of the resemblance of natu- 
ralistic pictures to Nature. Alas! he will get little encouragement 
from them at present; the symphonies in lavender, cream, and 
blue of his school are no more absolutely those of Nature than 
were the older schemes of fulgurous orange and brown, and they 
are new and strange to boot. Alfred Stevens, the Belgian painter, 
has wondered, and reasonably enough, why ‘the impressions of 
avowed impressionistic artists have such a family resemblance. 
Mr. Bate will tell us that it is because they are scientifically true. 
We do not believe them more so than the conventions of other 
schools, All men have exaggerated the importance of their 
favourite qualities. No school has a monopoly of Nature; all men 
have of necessity looked at the world through the spectacles of 


* The Naturalist School of Painting. By Francis Bate. London; 
Artist” Office, 
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some artistic convention. As long, moreover, as they remain artists 
they will continue to do so, and it is with art that we are at 
present concerned and not with science. Mr. Bate lays down 
tyrannically, as if “ to the frightened and feeble slaves of usurping 
dictators,” a law of the order of importance with which certain 
qualities must affect us, First comes light, then colour, then 
atmosphere, and then form. Such dogmatism seems unworthy of 
one who has swallowed all artistic creeds and formulas. Much of 
the pleasing variety of individuals and schools comes from their 
different estimates of the value of these qualities. It is absurd to 
pretend that the man who may be impressed by form more readily 
than by colour must be counted a swindler in the game of 


ting. 
Of what the world has consented to call art, of its effect on 
the mind, and of man’s natural craving for its stimulus, Mr. Bate 
is as ignorant as may be. He believes that poetry lies in nature, 
not in the mind of man; in the Lake district, not in Wordsworth’s 
feeling for language. “ Whatever you find in it (a picture) 
you will find also in Nature; there is nothing more in it than 
there is in Nature, perhaps a little less, The artist has created 
nothing but the reflection” .... and elsewhere “if the re- 
flection be accurate and complete, we shall find in the picture 
whatever was to be learned from Nature.” Of course, if by 
Nature be meant the cosmos and so the mind of man and his 
art, this might be true enough, but it is evident that he 
understands Nature as opposed to art, in fact, as the ap- 

nce of the external world. If you can get Nature (read 
Tight) “transcribed faithfully” then, he thinks, you rake in all 
the poetry that may be lying round loose in it. To him Art 
is a sort of drag-net that brings up indifferently mud and 
refuse, and, if there happen to be any, a fish or two. Surely we 
have heard something hike this from “ people that walk in dark- 
ness,” according to Mr. Bate. Is not Mr. Brett of this opinion? 
If so, it has not served him much in Mr. Bate’s eyes, for he 
belongs to that abject “ Realistic School, not for one moment to 
be confounded with the Naturalistic School.” This last is de- 
scribed, in distinction to the Realists, as “professing truth to 
Nature, looking to Nature for inspiration and encouragement.” 
Pompous, but played out, wn vieux truc, this description. He 
should really be ashamed to repeat, as something new, this eternal 
cant of all schools since the day when Shakespeare held up the 
mirror to Nature. We remember this kind of talk amongst 
students years ago in France. It takes long indeed for ideas to 
travel ; they often arrive, as if new to the road, in England when 
worn out with foreign travel, and vice versd. But this profession 
of faith is only a “fagon de parler” after all, which none but 
the raw student takes “au pied de la lettre.” No artist of 
real feeling can be taken in with a maxim which, if true, would 
leave nothing better for us to do than to wait patiently till 
Evolution shall have equipped landscape painters with a camera 
on their shoulders. Men in all ages, in all circumstances, of 
all schools, have opened their eyes on the same world; but, 
thank God, they have pictured it with very different kinds of 
imagination, treatment, and handling. In the net product of 
every art may be detected a spirit of arrangement governing 
the very different materials of each. This similar spirit, this 
constant quantity distinct from the varying raw material brought 
in by Nature, whether of sound or sight, is the principle of taste 
natural to man—art,in fact. If any one doubts its existence or 
its power tosway our moods, apart from true representation of the 
external nature, let him look at the pure abstract music of the 
old symphony. As the musician plays with the relations among 
notes and their combinations, so as to produce an ensemble full of 
grace, dignity, or tenderness, so the real painter can play with the 
materials of painting. If Mr. Bate understood their sentiment 
(may we say, caught their tune ?) he would not speak with such 
contempt of “ decorative styles,” of “miserable laws of composi- 
tion, symmetry, balance, filling of space,” of the “irrational ex- 

ion of form by outline,” of “the epic grandeur of composition 
in the Florentine Schools,” of “ the rad glowing colour of the 
Venetians.” Why should he rage against these and other conven- 
tions, when he must know that Nature is neither framed and bounded 
asa picture (a manifest cause for composition) nor in two dimensions, 
which makes his comparison of open windows and pictures ridi- 
culous? Pictures, to use one of his own terms, are “ of the same 
tone” as the walls they hang on, and receive the same amount of 
light. The outside world is not in the same tone as the walls, and 
the greyness of its shadows is the effect of the contrast, and by 
no means an absolute fact. The picture “should” not “seem as 
if, through an opening in the wall, one saw the scene depicted”; 
for the wall forms no of the scene pictured on the canvas, and 
does not enter into the question. hereas in the case of the 
window the wall itself becomes one of the elements of effect. 
Moreover, the task is a manifestly impossible one, and the painter, 
though dead to every other function of art but copying, must 
begin by confessing that he can do nothing towards even that 
except by what Mr. Bate is pleased to call trickery and conven- 
tionalism. Does he not, by the way, consider the attention to 
focus, &c., which he advises as an admission of the conventional 
nature of all artistic vision? Fortunately every naturalist need 
not be camera-headed and gifted with an imagination like a 
blurred photograph. The cece | of art grows spontaneously in 
man, and the naturalistically-minded painter, who is also an artist, 
studies how great men in the past have made a glory out of these 
very weaknesses by the help of those hated “styles” or poetic 
manners of dealing with paint and Nature. 


It is impossible to follow Mr. Bate throughout his long tirade 
against Art and his fanatic eulogy of Nature. We have space 
merely to warn readers that there are many other sides to the 
question than the one which Mr. Bate perceives, and that, 
while he may be listened to with interest as an exponent 
of the views and tice of a small section of painters, he 
can by no means considered a judge of the position of 
naturalism with regard to other schools. For instance, he has 
told us, amongst other things, what old masters we may look 
at. They are unquestionably good ones. Holbein, Velasquez, 
Rembrandt; here, however, in his words, “we may close the 
list,” and proceed at once to the naturalistic school. He believes in 
scientific observation of the phenomena of vision, and yet even 
here, he is by no means thorough and far-seeing. It would 
do him no harm to read the second part of that unpretentious and 
commonsense book, 4 Manual of Oil Painting, by Mr. John 
Collier. He would then understand the uselessness of his pre- 
tended great discovery, “The shadow side of the street is no 
darker than it was before the sunlight came.” It is, in fact, a 
truism which does not concern painting, Mr. Collier would tell 
him that, if you look at a bright light, the nerves of your eyes 
get fatigued, and respond so feebly to the stimulus of a slightly 
darker surface that it appears to reflect little or no light, and pro- 
duces the impression of deep, impenetrable shadow. Though 
many such errors might be noticed in this book, and though, as we 
have shown, Mr. Bate holds a brief and pleads not over wisely for 
a certain narrow creed in art, yet, for the sake of many small 
practical suggestions, and for its vivid description of a view of 
Nature, The Naturalistic School of Painting fully deserves the 
trouble of a careful reading. 


AN ITALIAN ON ITALY.* 


OF Italy's future Mr, Gallenga speaks with the ambiguity of an 
old Greek Oracle, or of Mr. Punch’s annual prophecy on the 
Derby winner. “ Italy,” he says, in the last page of the last 
volume, “ Italy will again talkc up the thread of her history. 
What destinies are in store for her, whether her sanguine or her 
gloomy prophets, her optimists or her pessimists, have more 
accurately hit the mark, events will make clear even to those 
unused to read the future in the diligently consulted experience 
of its past.” Mr. Bennet’s third daughter, Mary, never said any- 
thing which was more impossible for a veracious person to con- 
tradict. But was it worth while to write, is it worth while to 
read, two good-sized volumes to arrive at such an undeterminate 
conclusion? What the author tells us generally of the character 
of the people, among whom he was born, but with whom he has 
apparently ceased to live, would make a pessimist, in his view of 
Italian affairs, of Roger Bontemps himself. The Government and 
people, having come too easily and with inadequate expenditure 
f blood and treasure through the ordeal of 1859, are contented 
and apathetic. “It will be all right,” they say, “in a hundred 
years’ time. There is no more need to cry “ Roma o Morte!” 
ere is no “Italia Irredenta” to redeem. Africa supplies the 
safety-valve for any undue pressure of political steam. The people 
run wild with clamours for Assab, and send “ hare-brained ex- 
peditions” to Massowah. 

On the dearth of public spirit, on the lack of sense of duty in 
the Italian nation, Mr. Gallenga waxes as eloquent as on the 
abnormal quantity of cripples and deformed folks to be seen in 
Italian cities, on the stenches, the dirt, and on the obscenity of the 
people’s talk. 

Mr. Gallenga regrets the democratic tone which recent events 
have given to Italian politics. He points out that the men who 
taught Italy to aspire to freedom and who helped her to acquire 
it were men of gentle blood and aristocratic tendencies. Cavour, 
D'Azeglio, Capponi, and Ricasoli belon all to what Mr. 
Gladstone calls the “ leisured and landed ” Mazzini was the 
first to raise the senseless cry,“ Dio e Popolo.” “ But Mazzini 
was not a Democrat ; he was an autocrat. Had he ever had his 
way, the cry, like Mahomet’s, would have been ‘God is God, and 
Mazzini is his prophet.’” Garibaldi’s atheism and insane republi- 
canism have done Italy nearly as much harm as his sword did her 
service. 

Mr. Gallenga thinks that the exercise of the franchise has been 
too widely extended, and requires curtailment; that the number 
of Deputies should be reduced one-half; and that, “above all 
things, it is advisable to reform the Senate, so as to clothe it with 
the real ascendency of an Upper Chamber.” 

The people suffer terribly from over-taxation :— 

Nowhere, perhaps, does the unmatched fertility of the soil offer a more 
striking contrast with the wretchedness of its cultivators than in the rich 
plains of North Italy—those of Lombardy and Emilia. It is from those 
regions that one hears the most startling accounts of the ravages of the 
Pellagra, a mysterious, horrible complaint, affecting both body and mind, 
bred, it is supposed, by insufficient quantity or bad quality of food, by the 
squalor of the dwellings, the impurity of air and water—a complication of 
evils all springing from the same source of abject poverty, the low wages 
being equally insufficient to enable the labourer to keep body and soul 
together in his native land or to better his condition by quitting it. 

As a colonist, the Italian seems to do well on the River Plate; 
but in the Levant his old supremacy appears to have died out, 


* Italy, Present and Future. By A. Gallenga, Author of “ South 
America,” “ Russia,” “The Pearl of the Antilles,” &c, &c. 2 vols. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 
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And even across the Atlantic Italians are ceasing to call them- 
selves Italians and to profess any loyalty or allegiance to their 
fatherland. This recreancy may have its root in a traditional 
hatred to their former despotic governments, in a wish to escape 
liability to military service, and even to the sorry ambition to 
become “ citizens of a so-called democratic community, even if at 
can get no better than one of those wretchedly governed Sout 
American Republics.” After all, a nation’s aptitude for successful 
colonization may, as Mr. Gallenga remarks, be pretty well gauged 
by its success in governing itself. “ What drives France,” he asks, 
“to such bootless, senseless, hopeless undertakings abroad is 
simply disappointment, humiliation, utter disgust with matters as 
they are at home. It is but the instinct of the mauvais coucheur, 
who, after tossing and turning in his bed for the whole night long, 
must in the end start up and go forth with his gun in the morning 
and kill something, lest in his frenzy he should kill himself.” A 
man can hardly write about colonies without an allusioh to Great 
Britain. Mr. Gallenga’s observations on our foreign dependencies 
deserve to be studied as well as quoted :— 

There are even in England politicians who ask what direct and solid gain 
to their country accrues from her vast colonial possessions ; what profit is 
to John Bull the Empire which he extends over one-fifth of the human 
race? What does he get from these encumbrances, they argue, beyond the 
mere luxury of defending them in the hour of danger, or feeding them in the 
season of famine ? What maze of inconsistent and even crooked policy has 
he not to thread to keep the breath in sick Turkey’s body, or in backing 
the Afghans and other wild tribes against Russia ? Such are the arguments 
of the Gladstone school, of that blind improvident school which advised 
the cession to Greece of the Ionian Islands and of the strong place of 
Corfu, and would equally, if it had its own way, deliver up Malta, 
Gibraltar, and the Channel Islands, and pt, and all the Indies to any 
who may covet them, as it is now abandoning Ireland to the tender 
mercies of Parnell’s band of murderers.... Without India, without 
Canada, without Australia, England, Mr. Gladstone contends, would be 
happier. But she would cease to be the Queen of two hemispheres, she 
would no longer “rule the waves.” But without Ireland, with Ireland 
— in the hands of American rowdies, what would become of 


On the complicated and perplexing question of religion or rather 
of ecclesiasticism in Italy the author writes with his usual good 
sense, but with an unusual absence of good taste. It is an evil, 
no doubt, that Italy should be overridden by such an inordinate 
number of clergymen who are simply “ preti da messa”; and it 
would be well that ordination should only be given, as in this 
country, to candidates who have secured employment either 
in ial or educational works. But sneers at “the high-jinks 
of the priests” at Lourdes and La Salette, and such-like unworthy 
gibes, go far to neutralize the author's mild protest against 
atheism, and to make us almost fancy that he is really praising 
with faint damns the spirit of licentious revolt which finds vent 
in the hymn of Carducci, of which one stanza quoted by him 
begins thus :— 

Salute, o Satana, 
O Ribellione, 
O forza vindice 
Della Ragione! 
Modern Italians are, as Mr. Gallenga remarks, too mathematical, 
too matter-of-fact, for divine studies, They are essentially 
materialistic by nature. Their art is mere technique. They are 

endid copyists, but have very little head or heart :—“ What did 

arochetto make of Coeur-de-Lion? Simply an armed youth 
on @ caparisoned steed. What could he make of a Sappho? 
Marochetto was a mere materialist in art.” In a tho ways 
one sees that the author of Italy, Present and Future is quite 
correct in his assertion that chivalry never took in Italy the firm 
root it took in France and England, in Germany and in Spain. 
Mr. Gallenga sees some points of resemblance between the English 
and the Italian mental characteristics. ‘‘ The intellectual affinity 
of the two nations continued through the medieval period down 
to the age of Elizabeth, the influence of Macchiavello and the 
Florentine historians being as easily traceable in the writings of 
Bacon as the fancy of Boccaccio and the Lombard story-tellers in 
the plots of Shakspeare or the manner of Tasso in the blank verse 
of Milton.” Our author is greatly struck with Shakspeare’s 
intuitive knowledge of the character of a people among whom he 
can never have dwelled. ‘Such thorough gentlemen, such free- 
handed, loyal friends as Antonio, Bassanio, Lorenzo; such clever, 
lively, loving women as Portia and her maid Nerissa might be 
found as easily in the Venice of our day as in that of Shylock; nor 
would it be difficult to fall in with such instances of blind savage 
jealousy as Othello’s or of such subtle cunning and eye ope 
villainy as Iago’s.” “ Rome,” says our author, “is a capital in a 
cemetery.” We can hardly fancy United Italy, however, with 
another seat of government. The very name of Rome is a tower of 
strength, even if the present Italians are no offspring of the Romans 
who demolished Carthage, but only, as a crabbed German quoted 
by Mr. Gallenga calls them, “‘ maggots claiming descent from a 
lion merely because they swarmed out of the corruption of his 
dead carcase.” The last passage which we shall quote from a 
book which deserves to be read and studied is less depressing 
than the general tone of the author's reflections. “ There is 
nothing to preclude the hope of better things, The Italians 
must live a learn as other people have done before them ; only, 
to make up for their shortcomings, they must refer them to other 
causes, t is French democracy, French pedantry and self- 
sufficiency that has done all the mischief in Italy, and something 

a reaction is as advisable as it is unavoidable. The Italians 
are not blind to the terrible impasse to which their French 


teachers have brought themselves. Whatever may become of 
France, Italy will undoubtedly have to retrace her steps. A nation 
which has a King Humbert at her head is not likely to fall under 
the dictatorship of a General Boulanger.” 


THE CARDINAL DE BONNECHOSE.* 


io EUR DE BONNECHOSE won for himself, lon, 
before he became Archbishop of Rouen and Cardinal o 
St. Clement, a reputation throughout France as a preacher of 
exceptional merit. When, in the course of time, he was called 
upon to fill the see of the capital of Normandy, and later to 
receive the highest Order but one of sacerdotal dignity in the 
Roman Church, the honours which fell thick upon him were con- 
sidered as his just due, for no one could deny him the qualifica- 
tions of a blameless life, considerable diplomatic ability, immense 

ractical charity, and that inexpressible charm of manner which 

longs peculiarly to the ancien régime. Mgr. Besson, Bishop 
of Nimes, in these two thick volumes of biography, has written 
a lasting tribute to the memory of a friend, and conferred at 
the same time a benelit on the reading public. 

Those who may have been at Rouen some 7 “go 
and who have had the ——— of being admi into 
intimate circle of the Cardinal de Bonnechose, will not readil 
forget the charm which he imparted to the receptions he h 
almost every evening in the palace. At about eight o’clock the 
vast saloon began to fill with officers, members of the Govern- 
ment, officials and their wives, and with ladies and gentlemen 
belonging to the upper and middle classes of Norman society. 
His Eminence usually — a place by the vast chimney- 
piece, whence he commanded the circle of his friends, and it was 
really remarkable with what tact he knew not only how to talk in- 
terestingly himself, but how to draw others into conversation. He 
usually avoided all political and religious questions, and, as a rule, 
camel the conversation to literary, scientitic, and artistic matters, 
and if any distinguished traveller were in the apartment, nothing 
delighted the Cardinal so much as to hear him relate his experi- 
ences in foreign countries. After tea and coffee, and, in summer, 
ices, had been served round, and conversativn began to flag, a game 
of cards at a farthing a point closed an — uncere- 
monious entertainment. At half-past ten, His Eminence called 
his secretary, and, after taking leave of his guests, withdrew to 
his private chapel, where every servant in the establishment was 
assembled for evening prayers. Frequently before retiring to rest 
the Cardinal would remember that perhaps he had been over 
severe in a cook, his ——_ some menial of his house- 


hold, and with a ily smile, as he bade “ Good night,” he would 
quaintly ask pardon, if perchance he had been too harsh in his 
observations, 


of his private life than from 
the brilliance of his official career that the fame of Mgr. de 
Bonnechose is likely to become lasting. He was not a very great 
writer, and was simply a practical preacher, but so nounsied was 
the influence of his personal example that he won throughout 
France a celebrity and a popularity which is not often accorded, 
even to those who have illustrated in a conspicuous manper either 
letters or politics. Born in 1800, in the old manor-house of La 
Boullaye, in North Normandy, which his ancestors had inhabited 
for over five hundred years, Henri de Bonnechose was the son of 
the Baron de Bonnechose, who had been page to Louis XVI. It 
was on the ist of June, 1858, that he became Archbishop of 
Rouen. His influence during the many years he was destined 
to occupy this important position of Archbishop of Rouen was 
always conspicuo directed towards that which was likely to 
benefit his flock. He opened a number of charitable institutions, 
many of which he constantly inspected himself, and placed on 
the highest scientific and philanthropic footing. But perhaps the 
greatest and the most important work of his archiepiscopate was 
the restoration of the glorious Cathedral of his diocese. He was 
indefatigable in urging the Government to complete this stupendous 
monument of Gothic art, and he spent a great deal of his own 
private income in effecting minor improvements which would 
otherwise never have been attended to. Englishmen owe him a 
debt of gratitude for having restored the tombs of Richard Coaur- 
de-Lion and of Henry Courthose, who are buried in the choir 
of the Cathedral. 
During his long career Mgr. de Bounechose was naturally 
in close contact with some of the most eminent men and 
women of his time, and in his earlier years he had the honour of 
being very intimate with M. Guizot. His correspondence with 
M. de Circourt and M. de Montalembert is a valuable series of 
documents, throwing much light upon the political and religious 


history of France during the past any years, It will thus be © 


seen that Mgr. de Bonnechose many qualifications for 
eminence as a public man, and yet, as already intimated, it is the 
memory of Mgr. de Bonnechose the priest that will survive the 
longest in the history of the great diocese of Rouen, When the 
news of his death on the 28th of October, 1883, was announced 
to the Catholic world, it was received with profound and sincere 
regret. Notwithstanding the marked antagonism which exists 
between the State and the Church just now in France, which has 


* Vie du Cardinal de Bonnechose, Archevéque de Rouen, Par 5 
Besson. 2 vols. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 1887. - 
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actually denied civil and military honours to the obsequies of the 
late Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, the Government associated 
itself willingly with the ecclesiastics of Rouen in doing honour to 
their deceased Archbishop. The service in the Cathedral, the 

ion to the cemetery, and the universal expressions of sorrow 
‘were such as at once to convince any one who happened to witness 
them of the depth of the religious sentiment of the people when 
worthily affected by the loss of so noble a pastor. 


ONE-VOLUMED NOVELS.* 


HERE is no lack of romance in Zorah. So sincere and so 
unselfish is her devotion to the hero that she does all in her 


and ——— palaces. With all this, room is found for much 
t 


novel is the poorest. Easterns have the reputation of being very 
clever about Oe pater if a Turk wished to poison himself he 
would be unlikely to select for that purpose a drug which would 
cause him prolonged agony. We think, too, that a young lady who 
did not hesitate to poison her lover's wife, in order that he might 
marry a woman he liked better, would be far more likely to put 
herself out of the way with a soothing dose than by courting 
death at the hands of a eunuch and at the bidding of the woman 
she hated. On the whole, we thinkit would have been better not 
to have killed Zorah at all. We would rather have killed the 
Englishwoman, and have left the “handsomest man in the land 
of the Pharaohs” to live among his native pyramids with a 
girl who worshipped the very ground he trod on, instead of send- 
= him to the land of sore throats and influenza to a cold- 
dblooded English girl who was scarcely half in love with him. 
‘The morality of exalting murder, and murder by a woman’s hand, 
into a noble action appears to us to be at least open to very 
serious question, Only the other day Jess committed murder, and 
now Zorah follows suit. We suppose we shall soon be quite used 
to this sort of thing, and think nothing of a heroine who has not 
earned the gallows. 

A Loose Rein is an amusing book in the style of Sponge. 
Novels of this icular school are not remarkable for the in- 
terest of their plots or the refinement of their characters, Their 
strength, such as it is, lies in clever caricature, both with pen and 
pencil, of sports, , and would-be sportsmen. “ Wanderer,” 
the author of 4 Rein, is a devout and not altogether unsuc- 
«cessful follower of Surtees, while Miss Bowers attempts to tread 
in the footsteps of John Leech. The hero of the present volume 
is the youthful heir to a large property. He gets into the hands 
of sharpers, who flatter him and rob him of his money, After 
committing e conceivable folly, he is eventually reformed 
(with amazing ease) by his guardian, a superexcellent colonel, 
who seems to us too generous and too bard a rider for this wicked 
world. We should be afraid to say how many times the hero gets 
drunk, or how often he is cheated over gambling transactions, in 
the course of the volume. The most original character in the 
novel is Tom Kirk, a sporting epicure, who finally marries “ one 
of the few females” in existence “who take a interest 


letterpress which she illustrates. When she reads that a man 
gets a fall over “a masonry wall,” she should not repre- 
sent him as ree a bank with a hedge on the top; 
nor should she draw the hero in a red coat when the written word 
distinctly says that that nt had not arrived, and that the 
hero was wearing a suit of dittos belonging to his valet. An artist 
who knows so much about hunting, again, ought not to make a 
man wear a red coat when hunting with harriers, as she does in 


* Zorah: a Love Tale of Modern Egypt. By Elizabeth Balch. London 
and Edinburgh : William Blackwood & Sons. 

A Loose Rein. By “ Wanderer.” With Illustrations by G. Bowers. 
London: Bradbury, Agnew, & Co, 1887. 

The Old House in Picardy. By Kathleen O’Meara. London: Richard 
Bentley & Son. 1887. 

Forced Acquaintances : a Book Girls, By Edith Robinson. Boston : 
Ticknor & Co. 1887. fr af 

The Sweet o’ the Year. H. J. Wilmot Buxton, M.A. London: 
Skeffington & Son. 1887. ~ 

In Possession. A Novel. By Cecilia Selby-Lowndes. London: 
White & Co. 1887. 


the etchings are not placed on the pages they are iptended to 
illustrate, or that, in the copy before us, one of the coloured 
drawings is given twice over. 

Here and there throughout France are to be found large farm- 
houses which were abbeys and monasteries until’ the monks were 
driven out of them during the Revolution. Life at a farm of this 
kind is admirably described in The Old House in Picardy. To a 
writer who has plenty of experience of such a subject, there is 
generally a temptation to dwell too much on minute details of 
scene, and we confess that we expected something of this 
kind from the title of the book before us; but Miss O'Meara 
has never allowed herself to make her story subservient to its 


its favour; but we may point out that it was an artistic 
blunder to allot two misapprehensions to one ag about the 
same character under similar circumstances. The hero goes to 
Algiers and, while he is there, the heroine believes a false rumour 
about him. This mistake has scarcely been rectified before he 
gore a second time to Algiers, and the heroine a second time 

lieves a false rumour about him. This (and it is very little) is 
all we have to say against the plot of the story, which has the 
merits of simplicity and breadth. Its reader has the advantage 
and comfort of being asked to give his attention to but few cha- 
racters, and he is consequently saved from that difficulty of re- 
membering “ who's who” which makes the perusal of many novels 
anything but a recreation. Here we have as principal characters 
two brothers and a sister, all rather past middle age, who take 
into their house a young orphan cousin. This girl is alread 
engaged to be married to a struggling artist. A couple of ol 
servants, the struggling artist’s father, and a schoolmistress, are 
the secondary characters, That one, at least, of the middle-aged 
brothers should fall in love with the pretty cousin is, of course, 
= natural, and the rest may easily be imagined. 

far as its binding is concerned no fault can be found 

with Forced Acquaintances, an American novel for girls. 
The gilt mistletoe on the cover is very pretty, and the volume 
would make an attractive-looking present for the girls for whom 
it professes to be written. The inside of the book, apart from its 
excellent type and paper, does not please us so much, and we have 
formed a very erroneous estimate of well-educated Americans if 
they would like a book for girls which makes people, apparently 
intended for ladies and gentlemen, use expressions sentences 
such as the following:—*“Quite thoroughly.” “I was scared 
most to pieces.” “The girls were sorry and kind of wished 
they'd taken more notice of her.” There are only two men 
in the book, with the exception of some to whom a mere 
passing notice is given. One of the men is the hero, and the 
other is heroine’s brother; both are doctors, both wear 
spectacles, and both are evidently intended to represent model 
men. We have the great privilege of descriptions of several 
visits made by the first-mentioned gentleman to the home of his 
mother and sisters. On one occasion he found them doing a little 
amateur dressmaking, when he saluted them with “‘ Hello! gone 
into-the wholesale rag business?’ and he stood, a Colossus in 
eye-glasses, one foot at either end of the door-sill.” Another 
time, on entering the room in which his mother and sisters were 
sitting, this charming fellow “shook two fingers all around, 
dropped the evening paper” into his mother’s “lap, then lit his 
pipe, and betook himself to the lounge,” saying, ‘“‘ Now go ahead. 

hat’s happened?” Here is a specimen of the heroine's style of 
conversation :—“ No one knows what dark and mysterious accumu- 
lations he cherishes in the corners of his house until he tries to 
root himself out, and finds that every tug brings with it its own 
especial dirt.” If this sort of thing is milk for babes, what is the 
coarser kind of meat on which grown-up women should feed ? 
It is quite possible that many mts, American as well as 
English, may not consider the literary style of Forced Acquaint- 
ances suitable “ for girls” ; and we doubt whether girls themselves 
will like the book, for, after nearly four hundred pages of un- 
utterably dull reading, we leave the hero en to be married 
he 9 rag in three years, and “ going West” in the mean- 
time 


It contains descriptions of many scenes and many characters, not 
a few of which give one the idea of having been drawn from 
nature. Here and there the work is really very good, but now 
and then it is a little overstrained. If the whole novel were 
equal to its best passages, it would be excellent. We would re- 
commend an author who can write so well to avoid the excessive 
use of singular coincidences in his future novels. In this little 
book of a couple of hundred pages there are too many. There are 
the singular coincidences that the man whom the hero knocks 
down in a London street at night for insulting a woman should 
turn out to be his hated rival, that the hated rival should happen 
to be behind a tree in Kensington Gardens when the hero acci- 
dentally meets the heroine, that the hero should accidentally 
select as the scene of his philanthropic labours a rookery in the 
East-End of which the hated rival is the landlord, and that the 
heroine should, quite by accident, choose as the sphere of her 
good works the very slum which both the hero and the hated 
rival had, also quite by accident, chosen for their particular pur- 
poses, charitable or otherwise. Of the varied deoeetann por- 
trayed in this book, the editor of a journal and the detective 
policeman are about the least true to nature. Of the incidents, 
one of the most unlikely is that a criminal flying from the 


another picture. It is not the artist's fault, however, that some of 


accessories, Of this story we have little to say that is not in. 


In The Sweet o’ the Year we have another prettily-bound book. — 
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in the preparation of food.” His lamentation over a certain ~ 
bad dinner is admirable, and constitutes the most pathetic pas- it } 
sage in the entire work. The scene of the latter part of the the 
story is laid in Ireland, where we have evictions, boycottings, nn 
and landlord-shooting. Many of Miss Bowers’ illustrations are the 
excellent, and we think that some of the best and some of wh 
the worst work that we have ever seen from her pencil is to be be 
found in A Loose Rein. Her great cleverness in caricature occa- wh 
sionally tempts her to ignore correct drawing and perspective, e 
. and she would do well if she more attention to the r Av 
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country with stolen treasures should encumber himself by forcibly 
carrying off a lady against her will. Another curious episode 
deserves some notice. The owner of a splendid medieval mansion 
is on the eve of ruin, and is about to be ejected from the home 
of his ancestors by his mortgagee. Suddenly his son comes in 
for a legacy of 20,000/., with half of which he pays off the 
mortgages, while with the other he restores the shattered fortanes 
of his family. Nevertheless, The Sweet o’ the Year is a very nice 
little novel. 

A little shilling novel of some hundred and twenty pages ought 
not to be judged as if it professed to be a powerful romance, and 
we can honestly say that Jn Possession is not at all “spun out,” 
even if we cannot say that it is written with much dramatic 
power, that the characters are particularly interesting, or that the 
plot is very skilfully contrived. The concealment of a will by an 
interested person is the leading incident of the book. A mild 
ghost helps to enliven the story, and between the will and the 
ghost and some writing on a piece of blotting-paper the reader gets 
through this booklet without much suffering. In our opinion, the 
author is not at her best in the scene in which the will is found ; 

- but, if the story does not end brilliantly, it ends happily, which 
some people may consider more important, 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM.* 


O name will fill a larger place in the history of the present 
century than that of the Emperor William. The German 
people, which has during his reign attained the accomplishment 
of its aspirations after national unity, has lately taken advantage 
of his ninetieth birthday to show how fully it recognizes all that 
it owes to his steadfastness and courage. In this praiseworthy 
translation of M. Simon’s work on the Emperor's reign we have a 
singularly fair review of his policy and achievements by a writer 
who has no such debt of gratitude to acknowledge. M. Simon 
does not attempt to deal with the Emperor's private life; he gives 
us no personal details and no picturesque incidents; he confines 
himself almost exclusively to the diplomatic and constitutional 
aspects of the reign, and on these matters he writes with ample 
knowledge and political discernment. The outset of the Emperor’s 
career presents a strange contrast to the glory of his later years ; 
for he entered the army just at the time when the disasters of 
Jena and Auerstiidt ex the inefficiency of the Prussian mili- 
Po stem, and when his father, Frederick William IIT., was an 
i toons his capital. During the constitutional struggles of his 
brother's reign he was for a tine so unpopular that he was forced 
to leave the kingdom, and the Democrats urged that he should be 
deprived of his right of succession. The Prince of Prussia—the 
title he then bore—had no sympathy with the vacillating policy 
of the King; he was already convinced, of the importance of 
upholding the prerogatives of the Crown, and of preventing the 
army from becoming dependent on a popular Assembly. On his 
return from England he held aloof from potitical affairs, and seldom 
left Coblentz, the headquarters of his military command, for Berlin. 
Two events of his brother's reign stand in close connexion with 
his after life—the offer of an Imperial crown to the King by the 
Parliament of Frankfort, which presents a curious contrast to the 
offer made by the soverei to William himself, and the defeat 
of the King’s policy at Olmiitz. Frederick William refused the 
Imperial crown both because he disliked the democratic Assembl 
that offered it and because he knew that his acceptance of it 
would embroil him with Austria. While the Prince said little on 
this subject, the Princess spoke freely of her desire for German 
unity; both favoured the “Old Prussian” party, and neither 
would have shrunk from an effort to restore the prestige of 
Prussian royalty, “even at the cost of a conflict with Austria.” 
The humiliation of Prussia at Olmiitz moved the Prince deeply ; 
it helped to restore him to popularity, for on this matter he and 
the Liberals “were of one mind.” They differed, however, as 
to the means by which the disgrace was to be wiped out; 
the Liberals believed in the efficacy of an amended Constitution, 
while the Prince applied himself to military reform, There 
can, as M. Simon points out, be no doubt that as early as 1860, 
when he was Regent for his brother, he foresaw that, sooner 
or later, he would be called on to en in a struggle with 
Austria and with France. Austria had then shown that she pre- 
ferred the loss of Lombardy to the loss of her one! in 
Germany, and Napoleon III. had given him reason to believe that 
he would some day claim the left bank of the Rhine, Accord- 
ingly, he made the reorganization of the army his first considera- 
tion, and, when he ascended the throne the following year, let it 
be clearly understood that he would not allow this work to be 
hindered by the Liberals. With admirable discernment, he en- 
trusted its prosecution to Von Roon; he made Von Moltke his 
strategist, and appointed Von Bismarck the President of the 
Cabinet. The Chamber of Deputies quickly tried its strength, on 
the subject of the right of the Crown to raise the Budget to the 
same amount as that last voted. Bismarck was peremptory, and 
when the Chamber complained of him to the King, William up- 
held his Minister vigorously; he was determined not to have a 
“Parliamentary army.” The struggle reached an acute stage 
when the Chamber, which was strongly in favour of the claim of 
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the Prince of Augustenburg, refused a demand of credit to enable 
the Government to carry out its designs on the Elbe Duchies, and 
the King and his Minister drew the money from the Treasury with- 
out its consent. In this affair of the Duchies Austria unconsciously 
played the game of Prussia by agreeing to frustrate the action of 
the minor States; for she thus “ abandoned the basis of Federal 
right,” her strongest position against Prussian encroachment. 
During the p ot the somewhat discreditable negotiations 
which ensued between the two Powers after the conquest of the 
Duchies, Bismarck succeeded in overcoming the scruples enter- 
tained by the King on the subject of the war. Prussia was pre- 
ioe. and immediately after the Convention of Gastein the 

inister began to seek alliances. Acting against the King’s per- 
sonal inclinations, though with his full approval, he obtained from 
Napoleon his consent to an alliance with Italy. Blinded by a 
desire to overthrow the settlement of 1815, and believing that a 
struggle between the two German Powers would render him 
master of the situation, and enable him to obtain the left bank of 
the Rhine, or some other “ compensation” that would strengthen 
his position at home, the French Emperor promoted the Italian 
alliance, and thus helped to build up a Power that was destined 
to destroy him ; for the King would scarcely have undertaken the 
war of 1866 had it not been for the policy Napoleon adopted in 
eB confident expectation of finding it would serve his own 
en 


Military operations do not come within M. Simon's plan, and 
he therefore passes quickly over the short and decisive war with 
Austria to dwell on the effects that the King’s success had on his 
— in Prussia, in Germany, and on his relations with France. 

he event of the war brought the long conflict with the Prussian 
Chamber to an end; the Liberals woke from the dream of accom- 
wry J German unity by making Prussia a model constitutional 

tate, to find that no small part of their hopes had been brought 
about by the army, and the more moderate of them formed a new 
party which supported Bismarck’s policy. In consenting to the 
election of the Reichstag by universal suffrage, the King insisted 
that the period of grants should not be shortened, and that the 
deputies should not receive payment; still, even so, the experi- 
ment is so remarkable that M. Simon should, we think, have said 
more about it. Austria was shut out from the new Confederation, 
and Prussia, vastly strengthened and increased by the annexa- 
tions that followed the war, occupied a predominant position in 
Germany. The completion of national unity was now urged by 
the Liberals, and though Bismarck checked their proposals as pre- 
mature, both the King and the Chancellor only bi their time.. 
On the other hand, the French Emperor, sore at the evident 
failure of his policy, and disappointed of his hope of obtaining 
“ compensation,” opposed the union between the North and Sou 
on the ground of the Treaty of Prague, with which, as Bismarck 
not fail to remind him, he had nothing to do. In an extremel 
interesting account of the immediate cause of the rupture wi 
France, M. Simon points out the pot moderation of the King’s. 
behaviour; he virtually withdrew his approval of Prince Leopold’s. 
candidature, and even informed the ee Ambassador of the 
course he had taken; but he naturally refused to humiliate him- 
self and Germany by writing what could scarcely have been con- 
strued otherwise than as an apology, or by en into a pledge 
as to his future action. The French Ministry and the Empress. 
were strongly in favour of war, and Bismarck was ready to accept 
the challenge. If France had hopes of help from Austria and 
Italy, the Conference at Ems had secured Prussia the good offices- 
of the Czar. While Russia kept watch on Austria she would be 
careful to remain passive, and Italy could not act without her 
concurrence. The war was to complete the unification of Ger-. 
many. The King had swept away the old Confederation, or 
faulty as it was, “had been the official representation of natio 
unity ”; a newand more real bond of union was now to ar go 
by the creation of the German Empire. It is significant of the 
change that had taken place since the offer made by the 
Parliament of Frankfort to Frederick William, that the Imperial 
dignity was offered to King William by the sovereigns, and that 
he took care not to receive the deputation which brought him the 
acquiescence of the Parliament of the North until the consent of 
all the sovereigns had been expressed formally. In the account. 
M. Simon gives of the “ Kulturkampf,” the only serious mistake of 
the reign, he seems scarcely to make sufficient allowance for the 
irritation provoked by the attitude that the Catholics had already 
assumed in the Imperial Parliament. Still, even so, the violent 
policy of the Government cannot be defended; and it is extra- 
ordinary that so clear-sighted a statesman as Prince Bismarck 
should have believed that there was any vital energy in the 
feeble schism of the Old Catholics, The main points of this un- 
fortunate struggle are clearly told. The Emperor, who had “ only 
entered on it with reluctance,” uneasy at the spiritual 
destitution that had been occasioned by the “ Laws of May,” and 
the two attempts that were made upon his life by tical 
Socialists increased his desire to bring about a change of policy. 
The accession of the present Pope happily offered an opportunity, 
of which Bismarck wisely availed himself, of bringing the conflict. 
to an end, It was not a time to carry on war with any religious. 
party, especially with one that was a natural champion of Con- 
servative principles. The legislation on social questions, which 
the Emperor has always eagerly promoted, has been accepted by 
the Socialist leaders rather as an instalment of the rights of the 
working classes than as an effort for their benefit, and the policy 
to be pursued with reference to Socialism will be one, and the 
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greatest, of the problems to be solved by the heir to the Imperial 
throne. A brief sketch of the foreign relations of the Empire 
touches, among other matters, on the difference of opinion that 
existed between the Emperor and Prince Bismarck as to the 
policy to be adopted towards the Frenth Republic, and on the 
coldness that arose between the Empire and Russia after the 
Con of Berlin, held under the presidency of Bismarck while 
the Emperor was suffering from the attempt made on his life by 
the Socialist Nobiling. In the alliance of the three Imperial 
Courts, which was fully joined by Russia in 1883, the Emperor 
believed that he had gained full security that peace would not be 
broken during the remainder of his life. We may at least hope 
that another Triple Alliance, formed since this interesting book 
‘was written, will secure the accomplishment of his wish. 


COURT LIFE IN EGYPT.* 


yes are three Egypts—the Egypt of the Pharaohs, 
mighty, mysterious, and immemorial; the Egypt of the 
Mahommedan and the bondholder; and the Egypt of the 
American, the Cook's tourist, and the wealthy and titled 
Englishman, who together make the fortune of Shepheard’s 
Hotel, spend money in the bazaars, and generally, for the 
purposes of fashion and society, convert Cairo into a kind of 
inland and oriental Brighton, It is with the second of these 
Egypts that Mr. Butler's book deals. In January 1880 he was 
appointed tutor to the sons of the | pong Khedive, a position that 
he filled for about a a And here it may be stated that his 
educational duties would appear to have been of the lightest. We 
do not imagine that he leit his princely and engaging charges 
much wiser than he found them. But, if circumstances were 
against him in this respect, it is at least obvious that he employed 
his ample leisure in keeping a journal, and generally in col- 
lecting miscellaneous information, of which this rather desultory 
book is the outcome. The dim splendour of the Egypt of for- 
gotten ages, of that land of Khemi where civilization was born 
and mankind learnt religion, does not appear to have impressed 
him greatly, or, if it did, he keeps his impressions to himself. 
And perhaps it is as well; for, after all, we hear a good deal 
of these matters. Mr. Butler deals, and deals largely, with 
pashas and their performances. He tells us of the ways of 
eunuchs and dervishes, and more particularly of the “ Désah ” 
and of the Khedive. Indeed, he appears to have played the 
part of general adviser, or rather of lecturer at large, to 
this eminent person, who must, we should imagine, have some- 
times found him and his advice a little wearisome. But, 
as he states that “the Khedive'’s farewell to me was most 
touching in its heartfelt kindness,” no doubt his Highness 
realized that Mr. Butler's “ talkee talkee” was well meant and 
good of its kind. The picture presented in these pages of the 
character of the present titular ruler of Egypt, for whom their 
writer has nothing but praise, is rather instructive. He appears in 
the guise of a virtuous and well-meaning, but somewhat weak-kneed 
person, who is gre d powerless in the face of circumstances 
and instincts which he can scarcely direct and much less control. 
Probably the portrait is a faithful one, and the more faithful 

use it is evidently unconscious; indeed, the whole course 
of recent tian history goes to show that this is the case. 
Mohammed Tewfik occupies, if he does not exactly adorn, a 
position that none can envy, and it is not wonderful if his 
embarrassments and the fragile and uncertain tenure of his power, 
at best but a nominal one, bring the weakness of his character 
into strong relief. Only a strong man could deal with such con- 
ditions, and, putting other sources of information aside, Mr. 
Buatler’s pages certainly suggest to the reader’s mind that Tewfik 
is no born ruler of men. 

Mr. Butler was not unnaturally moved to indignation by the 

tacle of the Désah. Indeed, he went away from it resolved 
that the Khedive “should at least know the whole truth” about 
it, “ resolving, also, that I never would rest until the Désah was 
abolished.” the Khedive did not learn the whole truth, it was 
certainly no fault of our author's, who appears to have brought 
the subject up on every possible occasion; but, at any rate, the 
ceremony is now at an end. Whether or no this happy result 
was really brought about by Mr. Butler’s remonstrances we do 
not clearly make out ; if it was, we congratulate him on the success 
of his importunity. The Désah is, or rather was, a part of the 
celebration of the Malid-en-Nebi, or the Prophet’s birthday; and 
consisted of the passage of a Sheikh on horseback over the 
closely-packed and prostrate bodies of a number of Dervishes. 

On he came [says Mr. Butler]. I saw the dreadful yielding of the 
Dodies as thigh or ribs, spine or shoulder, felt the crushing weight of the 
hoofs, and I saw the writhing of the poor tortured forms. Just opposite me 
the horse planted his foot on the side of a poor wretch and let it slip down 
between two men ; the result was that he stumbled, plunged heavily for- 
ward, recovered with difliculty, and came with dreadful force on one or 
two bodies before my very eyes. I set my teeth, furious with indignation, 
and vowed that this should never happen again. . . . So the horse moved 
on, mangling the bodies beneath his feet. For a moment after he passed 
the dervishes lay still; all bore the first shock in silence, for this is the 

f of their faith. But after an instant’s pause all rose or tried to rise. 
e were unhurt and jumped up pell-mell, others as they tried to move 
shrieked and yelled, and tell fainting. It was an awful sight ; 
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forms half lifeless, with fixed eyes, dropped jaw, protruding tongue ; others 
writhing and plunging in pain. 

Really if the scene was anything like this, it more than jus- 
tifies this realistic picture. But for downright savage fanaticism 
it scarcely equals the rites, as described by Mr. Butler, with 
which the Persians in Cairo celebrate the anniversary of the 
death of Hosain, the grandson of the Prophet. On this occa- 
sion the devout among them rush about wild with excite. 
ment, and hack their shaven heads with swords and knives, 
This performance, however, though disgusting enough, does not 
appear to be dangerous, for the righteous men hack with discre- 
tion. Amongst many other matters, Mr. Butler has naturally 
something to say of harems, and disapproves of the visits of 
English ladies to them, his opinion being that, if they “knew 
what they were doing, they would not sacrifice their self-res 
by paying such visits. No doubt the example of their fi 
would be envied, but no Muslim mind associates such freedom 
with virtue.” Also he tells a story that is enough to draw tears 
from the eyes of any lover of “antiquas.” The Khedive personally 
informed Mr. Butler that, on land belonging to his own step- 
mother, there were found two splendid lions in solid gold, each 
measuring eighteen inches in length. ‘These priceless relics, which 
in all probability were not lions but sphinxes, were promptly 
melted down, and coined into 4,000 guineas. After this one 
begins to despair of the Egyptians. 

Altogether this book gives a good idea of the state of society in 
Khedivial circles. The picture drawn is somewhat confused, but 
it ——— to be faithful. Certainly it is not an edifying one. It 
would be difficult to equal the mingled childishness, superstition, 
greed, and ferocity, with the thinnest varnish of Western civiliza- 
tion, which, if we may draw an inference from Mr, Butler's pages, 
are the chief elements in the character of the average highly- 


placed Egyptian of the present decade. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN STATESMAN.* 


A FEW readers of newspapers may possibly remember that 
Pius IX. once gave public expression to his gratification at 
having discovered one ruler in this world entirely after his own 
heart. Those who remember so much will doubtless not have for- 
gotten that very soon afterwards this mirror of princes was shot in 
the streets by his political opponents. His fate would, but for the 
_ of the Pope, have attracted little attention, for he was the 

resident of a South American Republic, and it is the common 
destiny of those exalted persons to die in their boots. Having, 
however, been held up as an example to a vain people, it was 
natural that when he was~ended in the usual anarchical South 
American way there should have been a certain amount of cynical 
chuckling on the part sv the said vain people. It was so absurdly 
in keeping with poor Pius IX.’s usual luck that, when he did find 
a friend among the great ones of the earth, that friend should be 
incontinently improved off its face. So there was some heartless 
laughter in some quarters, and no more was said of the Pope's 
friend. In some quarters, but not in all, for the faithful took 
a very different tone. The Univers sang a dirge over the Presi- 
dent, the Pope put up a statue to him in the Vatican, and now 
the R. P. A. Berthe, de la Congrégation du T.-S. Rédempteur 
has written his life. We are prepared to show that he has 
done well, firstly, because the Ultramontane President was the 
only example of that stamp of ruler the world has recently seen ; 
secondly, because little is known of South American politics, and 
a lively work on the subject is welcome; thirdly, use the 
hero of the biography was a very remarkable and interesting man— 
which is the best reason of all. Le Réverend Pére A. Berthe is 
thoroughly qualified by sympathy to write the life of an Ultra- 
montane statesman. He has studied at the feet of Louis Veuillot, 
and has drunk in wisdom from that slashing journalist. His 
political opinions coincide exactly with those which Pius IX. was 
in the habit of uttering, to the annoyance of most of his friends 
and the inexpressible delight of so many of his enemies. This is 
convenient, for it relieves us from the necessity of discussing the 
views of Le Pére A. Berthe. When a writer gravely asserts that 
the “ Philosophes ” of the eighteenth century founded Freemasonry 
in order to upset the Church, that the Freemasons are a body of 
leaguers in the interest of Satan, who had been at the bottom of 
all the mischief done in the world ever since and that the French 
Revolution was entirely due to the want of respect shown to the 
Pope, he is beyond criticism. One might as well quote Greek to 
the Salvation Army as argue with an Ultramontane of this degree 
of intensity. But, while declining to treat these views seriously, 
we must acknowledge that our author has distinct merits as a 
writer. He has a full share of the Frenchman’s faculty for spin- 
— off a good narrative. His style is lively. He states his facts 
well, and the reader can check his judgments or reserve bis own 
when the evidence seems insufficient. 

Gabriel Garcia Moreno, avenger and martyr of Christian law, 
was by no means an ordinary man. In his own sphere he was 8 
very exceptional one. He was a South American politician 
who had beliefs and principles, who was firmly convinced that 
certain things were for the good of his country and who was 
determined to see them done at whatever cost of tuil and danger 


* Garcia Moreno, Président del Equateur, Vengeur et Martyr du Droit 
Chrétien (1821-1875).Par Le R. P. A. Berthe, de la Congrégation du T.-S. 
Rédempteur. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 1887. . 
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to himself. This alone would set him apart; but there is more 
to be said for him. He was an able administrator, and governed 
so successfully that even the Radicals who murdered him were 
constrained to admire his ability, To Pére Berthe he is, of course, 
@ spotless hero; but that nobody need believe. We should like 
to see what the otker side has to say sometimes; but, when every 
deduction is made, enough remains to prove that he was a very 
able and strong man. The “ avenger and martyr” was born at 
Guayaquil in 1821. His father was an emigrant from Spain, and 
his mother a member of an old creole family, The parents were 
ardent Roman Catholics, and Garcia, the youngest of their 
children, grew up into a Spaniard of the “ old rock.” His father 
was ruined by the revolutionary wars, and the boy was brought 
up in great poverty. A charitable priest taught him what little 
the excellent man had to teach. Then other good people hel 

the young Garcia (he never seems to have used the name Gabriel) 
to go to the University of Quito—a seat of learning we confess 
we never heard of—which he afterwards, with a severity hardly 
worthy of a University man, suppressed for its Liberal opinions. 
Here he devoted himself to the pursuit of knowledge under con- 
siderable difficulties, and in due time became an abogado, or 
barrister. His career at the Bar of Quito does not seem to have 
been long, and little is recorded of it, except that he once refused 
to defend a notorious cutthroat, declaring that he would as soon 
commit murder as help such a villain. From the first he de- 
voted himself to politics, and secured his independence by marrying 
a lady of his mother’s family, the Arcasubi, who brought him a 
fortune. The history of his doings in the chronic civil wars of 
Ecuador till he became President in 1859 is told by Pére Berthe 
at length, but need not be repeated. It contains a full share of 
revolts, sanguinary battles, murders, narrow escapes, and periods of 
exile. There is a good deal of fun in the proceedings of the various 
political gentlemen who governed Ecuador in those days, but it 
must be left aside. This period of anarehy was not wholly a 
scuffling of kites and crows over the booty. There was a certain 
amount of principle at stake. Most of the leading South Ameri- 
cans, who were trained by the War of Independence against Spain, 
were Liberals—that is, they were good Catholics, but were not 
Ultramontanes. Now the mass of the inbabi*.nts of Ecuador 
were fanatical Roman Catholics. They called Masonic lodges and 


~ Protestant places for prayer “the temples of Baal,” and were 


zealous, even to slaying, against the supporters of such abomina- 
tions. The fighting in the Republic was always more or less 
between Liberals and Conservatives—the latter being the extreme 
Roman Catholics. From the first Garcia fought on this side. As 
a general he was a failure, though, according to his biographer, a 
perfect Paladin in personal prowess. The Pére Berthe is our 
warrant that he was the best horseman and the most skilful lance 
in Ecuador, and to be the best horseman and lance in a South 
American State is no small thing. Further, he could handle the 
sword like few, and did not know what fear meant. That he 
was brave is clear, and in his portrait he Jooks like a bard-faced 
handsome Spaniard of the fierce type. On one occasion he seized 
an English merchant steamer in Guayaquil harbour, manned her 
with a scratch crew, and pursued certain enemies of his who had 
carried off the only man-of-war in the possession of Ecuador. He 
found these “ pirates ” at anchor in the road of Jambeli, and two 
others with them. Then he rammed one and carried the other 
two by boarding. The prisoners he shot, and when tender-hearted 
ladies begged for mercy to be shown to some of them, he answered 
that they had better keep their pity for decent citizens who were 
disturbed by such ruffians as these. Still, most of his battles were 
defeats, and it was as a journalist and party leader that he shone 
most brightly. He started a comic paper called El Zurriago, 
which is, being interpreted, “The Lash,” and severely chastised 
the Liberal President of the day therewith. The extracts given 
in his Life show that he was a slashing journalist of the Louis 
Veuillot order of no mean skill. 

When, at the end of much confused fighting, he became Presi- 
dent, he ed to show himself a man after the heart of Pope 
Pius IX. “ Liberty for everything and for everybody, except for 
evil and evildoers,” was his noble maxim. Evil was whatever 
did not square with the Syllabus, and evildoers the sup- 

thereof; but, as the Equatorians were sound Catholics, 

and the Liberal leaders, for the most » mere military adven- 
turers, the interpretation worked for the good of the Republic of 
Ecuador. At t Garcia Moreno kept good order, opened 
roads, founded schools, and made the practice of murder much 
more dangerous than it had been before. On this subject his 
views were thoroughly sound. He would hear nothing of 
mercy for politicians who began by cutting throats. Not even 
@ bishop could persuade him to grant ons when agitators 
had been guilty of assassination. -Under his beneficent rule 
“ evidences of civilization ” sprang up like mushrooms. Medical 
colleges, art schools, asylums, observatories were built by the 
dozen, and teachers were brought from Europe to instruct the 
ema For the most part these things disappeared in the con- 
ion which followed his death ; bat, at least, his administration 
‘was so much clear gain for the country. In the course of his 
second term of Presidency he contrived to double the revenue of 
Ecuador, and yet to diminish the taxes, simply by introducing a 
little good order into the management of affairs. 4 short, he was 
8 beneficent despot, who happened to be also an Ultramontane; 
and, considering the nature of things in South America, he gave 
his country the best Government it was ca of possessing. 
‘The usual criticism of Liberals on rulers of this order is that the 


good they do is buried in their graves, and that they found 
nothing. To which it may be answered that you can only work 
with.the tools you have, and that in a country given up to squalid 
revolutionary anarchy an intelligent despot is a boon for as long 
as he lives. If he had not appeared, the squalor would have 
lasted without a break. 

Garcia Moreno might have been an even abler ruler than he 
was; but, if his ecclesiastical policy had been less pleasing to 
Pius IX., little would have been heard of him in Europe. As 
a matter of course, his relations to the Pope occupy a large 
part of this biography. From Pére Berthe's narrative it is 
clear that this most devoted son of the Church was by no 
means slavishly obedient. When he became President for the 
first time he resolved to make a Concordat with the Pope. The 
Church was in great confusion and had been much pillaged in the 
revolutionary times. The Liberal leaders claimed to have in- 
herited the very wide ecclesiastical powers of the King of Spain, 
and used them, as might have been expected, very badly. Garcia 
Moreno offered to give the Church its “ liberties ” as understood 
by the Pope, but he also asked fora legate with full powers to 
reform the disorderly lives of the clergy. Pius 1X., who had been 
in South America himself and who knew what the morals of its 
clergy were, would have preferred not to meddle in such an 
undertaking. He accepted the Concordat, but declined to send 
the legate. But his obedient son was deferentially obstinate, and 
with great reverence told the Holy Father that it was a case of 
no song no supper, no reforming legate no Concordat. The Pope 
surrendered and sent an Italian ecclesiastic with full powers. Then 
the “criminousclerks” of Ecuador had a very disagreeable quarter 
ofan hour. The legate they might have defied, but the “ iron 
arm of Garcia Moreno” was not to be trifled with. Prompt re- 
formation or instant flight was the choice given them, and ex- 
ternal decency at least was established in the Church. Garcia 
Moreno carried out in fact the policy of Cardinal Ximenez, and 
he showed himself in all respects an able, fierce, and fanatical 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century type. He obviously kept 
his father, the legate, hard at work, In 1875 the end came. 
The Radicals whom he had crushed had tried to murder him 
before, and of course the Masonic lodges all over the world 
were banded against the enemy of their patron Beelzebub, 
as the Pére Berthe judiciously observes. Garcia Moreno had 
been warned and advised to have a guard. He replied that 
a guard might be corrupted, and that bis trust was in God 
and his own right arm. If he had to die he would die, and 
wished no better end than to perish for such a cause. He sternly 
rebuked a friendly journalist who appealed to the finer feeling of 
the Radicals, declaring that such persons had no finer feelings, 
and that he would not beg for his life. So he put a revolver in 
his pocket, and went undauntedly on his way. It led him into 
anambush, One day as he was entering the Senate House he 
was fired at and wounded. Ashe put his hand into his pocket 
for his weapon, he was struck down from behind with a cutlass, 
and despatched with many wounds. The assassins closed round 
him; stabbing, shooting, and yelling “Muera!” (Die!) in the 
barbarous Spanish style. As one of them, a certain Rayo, whom 
he had befriended, bent over him, Garcia Moreno answered the 
cry with the words, “ Dios no muere!” (God does not die!), and 
so ended. The vengeance of God overtook Rayo there and then. 
He was wounded in the leg by a chance shot fired by a fellow 
murderer. Being unable to escape, he was caught by a soldier, 
who covered him with his rifle. “ You have no right to kill me,” 
said the law-abiding Rayo. “And what right had you to kill 
the President,” said’ the soldier; and therewith shot him dead. 
The others were hunted down sooner or later. This was the end 
of Gabriel Garcia Moreno, ultimus Romanorum, the last of the 
Spaniards; and we think he deserved the statue Pope Pius set up 
to him in the Vatican, the praise of Louis Veuillot, and this stout 
biography by the admiring Pére A. Berthe. 


PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED RACEHORSES.* 


N°? racing-man can look at the quaint old pictures in this book 
without amusement. The author, in his preface, apologizes 
for the peculiarities of their “character and appearance,” on the 
ground that in the eighteenth century the art of engraving was 
“ quite in its infancy.” Shade of Bartolozzi! Would it surprise 
Mr. Taunton to learn that the art of engraving was practised as 
long ago as the year 500 B.c.? If Mr. Taunton had said that in 
the eighteenth century artists, as a rule, did not excel in drawi 
horses, he would not have been so wide of the mark, althoug' 
there appear to have been a few brilliant exceptions. Some of the 
horses in these engravings seem related to the chargers on classical 
bas-reliefs. A picture of an animal bearing the pleasing name of 
“ Bloudy-Shoulder” looks like “School of Wouvermans,” and 
“ Looby at Full Stretch” has what art critics call “a feeling of ” 
Snyders. 

t can hardly be possible that some of these eighteenth-century 
racehorses were so ugly as they are represented. Could Dorimant, 
who won a great many races at Newmarket and elsewhere, have 


* Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses of the Past and Present Centuries, 
In strictly Chronological Order, commencing in 1702 and ending in 1870, 
Together with their. respective Pedigrees and Performances recorded in 
full. By Thomas Henry Taunton, M.A. 4 vols, Vol. L, from 1702 to 
1796. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 
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been a t coarse lolloping brute that looked more fit for a 
plough than a racecourse? _Is it conceivable, again, that Herod— 
the direct ancestor of one of the three great families of thorough- 
bred stock—was a heavy-headed, shallow-girthed, weak-loined, 
short-quartered, leggy weed? And what shall be said of “ The 
Portraiture of Mr. Robinson’s famous Black Horse Sampson ”? 
On the other hand, making due allowance for deficiencies of draw- 
ing and ignorance of anatomy, there are some pictures of horses 
showing excellent points. The Godolphin Arabian at one end of 
the book and Cockfighter at the other have many of the best 
characteristics of the modern thoroughbred. The former, who 
was in reality a Barb, though usually called the Godolphin 
Arabian, must have been an old stallion when his picture was 
taken, as he has an immense crest and a sunken back; but he 
has magnificent shoulders, grand loins, powerful quarters, and 
limbs which, while wanting in bone, show an abundance of 
uality. Among his direct descendants have been Melbourne, 
est Australian, Barcaldine, Blink Bonny, and many other 
famous racehorses. Of his celebrated grandson Matchem, of whom 
there is a portrait, Mr. Taunton says he was “ particularly clumsy 
about the withers, and in his entire conformation there was a 
general want of symmetrical proportions. In height he stood 
about 15 hands and 1 inch.” In fact, he looks more like an 
underbred poster than a racehorse ; yet he was the ancestor of one 
of our great breeds of racehorses. His descendant, Sorcerer, who 
had four strains of the Godolphin Arabian in his veins, shows 
many very good points in his portrait, which is an engraving from 
a painting by Abraham Cooper. This line of blood had attained 
size by his time, as he was 16 hands 1} inches in height. 

The Darley Arabian, whose portrait is the first in the book, 
scarcely shows so much quality as the Godolphin Barb, but he 
looks like a level-made, short-legged horse, with length, bone, and 
power, and a great deal of breeding about the head and neck. He 
was the ancestor of Eclipse, Touchstone, Newminster, Hermit, 
Stockwell, Birdcatcher, as well as of the winners of this year’s 
Derby and Oaks, and by far the larger proportion of successful 
racehorses at present in training. The two families that have won 
most races of late have been those of Birdcatcher and Touchstone, 
and there are many portraits in this collection of horses in the 
direct line between them and the Darley Arabian. Potooo00000, 
or PotSos—there is some difference of opinion as to the proper 

ing of the name—is one of the handsomest horses in the 
volume. He was a chestnut horse, showing a great deal of 
breeding, with an excellent head and neck, extraordinary shoulders, 
a very short back, splendid loins and quarters, great length, 
and grand limbs. There is much in his portrait that reminds 
one of his descendant Stockwell. In the Derby of 1793 seven 
of the fourteen starters were by Pot8os, one of them being the 
winner, Waxy. Eclipse, the sire of Pot8os, was the most cele- 
brated horse in the histor He was Love 
75 guineas, and afterw: ‘or 1,650 guineas, is pure’ 

: that he made 25,000/. by his services as a stallion. Asa 
young horse, he was supposed to have such a bad temper that he 
narrowly escaped castration; but a rough-rider reduced him to 
order by hacking him about the country, “often keeping him out 
all night on his poaching excursions.” He was “short in the 
forehand and high in the hips.” His portrait represents a horse 
with a light, but long and sensible-looking, head, well set on to a 
very neck. His shoulders look good, but rather too short. 
He has great depth of girth,an excellent middle-piece, slackish 
ribs, fair loins, and splendid quarters. He seems to have had 
great power in his arms and thighs, and his tail, which was docked 
rather short, was set on very high. There is also a portrait in 
this book of his sire, Marske, who served mares at a fee of half-a- 
guinea until he was fifteen years old, when he was sold for 
20 guineas, After the successes of his son Eclipse his fee was 
raised to 100 guineas. He looks like an old stallion in his picture. 


His shoulders are good and long, his back is very short, and his 


uarters are muscular, but round and coarse. His limbs appear to 
own much to be desired, but this may have been the fault rather 
of the artist than of the horse. 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Taunton could not give us a 
rtrait of the Byerly Turk, in addition to those of the Godolphin 
Barb and the Darley Arabian, as we should then have had pictures 
of the patriarchs of the three great families of lish race- 
horses, but we do not remember ever meeting with a drawing of 
the Byerly Turk ; and, after all, Eclipse, Matchem, and Herod 
are better known as forefathers of the three famous strains of 
blood than their Eastern ancestors—the Darley Arabian, the 
Godolphin Barb, and the Byerly Turk. It should not be forgotten 
that when a horse is said to be a re tative of (say) Eclipse, 
simply because he is directly descended from this particular horse 
in the male ling, he may not in reality have nearly so much of 
that horse’s blood in his veins as one only indirectly descended 
from him, for the latter may be inbred to him in the female line, 
and have two, or even three or: more, strains of the boasted 
_—- against one in the horse that is the direct descendant. 
a this fact leads to a great deal of confusion in 
talking about horses’ igrees, Speaking in a general way, 
said thot the Eslipeo line has of late been 
ing re it. 
ost of us cherish an ideal—in many cases more or less exag- 
on the virtues of the model racehorse of former days. 
@ imagine him to have been a long, low, powerful, short- 
horse, with a small bloodlike head, full, intelligent eyes, wide 
nostrils, fine ears, clean muscular neck, oblique shoulders, strong 


back, immense power in the loins, quarters, and thighs, and all this 
perfection on clean legs with plenty of bone, supported by unex- 
ceptionable feet. We have only to turn to page 211 of Celebrated 
Racehorses to find exactly such a horse in Gohanna, by Mercury 
out of a Herod mare, granddam by Matchem. His chief suc- 
cesses were in four-mile heats. He was often beaten by Waxy, 
but according to a letter in the Old Sporting Magazine, he once 
beat that celebrated horse over the Beacon Course (four miles) by 
a short head, when receiving 3 lbs. He bred some useful stock, 
erally very small, averaging something under 


but they were gen 
15 hands t inch. 

Most of the descendants of Eclipse, ted in this volume, 
show a great deal of breeding, but there are exceptions. A very 
ungainly quadruped is the Roman-nosed Hambletonian. He 
looks straight-shouldered, back in his knees, flat-backed, and small- 
footed, and, to use a horsey phrase, he shows a great deal of day- 
light under him. Really, when one looks at his portrait and 
considers that he was the grandsire of Blacklock, one feels inclined 
to forgive the late Dr. Shorthouse for his persistent vilification of 
“the accursed Blacklock blood.” Yet Hambletonian was never 
beaten, and he won a number of races, including a match for 
6,000 guineas (3,000 a side), a thing unknown in these da 
boast as we may of our Eclipse and other high stakes. 
match was over four miles, and was won by a head from the cele- 
brated horse Diamond. 

The idea of heats over four miles under 12st. is shocking to 
modern racing men, but they were far from uncommon things last 
century. For instance, Sampson, in 1852, ran three heats at these 
weights and at this distance against a horse called Thwackum. 
‘Sampson won the first heat. The second heat Sampson lost by 
a length, with the mortification of being whipped for the first 
time. The last heat was closely contested for the four miles, and 
was allowed to be the finest race ever seen at Newmarket, 
Thwackum (ridden by Thomas Jackson) winning by half a neck. 
John Singleton rode Sampson, whose defeat was attributed to the 
defect of his eye-sight, never good, which on this occasion quite 
failed him.” The heart quails at the thought of horses, after 
running two heats of four miles each, fighting out every _ of 
the same distance to finish up with. “Half a neck ” has me 
an unknown quantity; nor do modern horses often lose races 
through defective eyesight, although they sometimes have the 
mortification of being whipped. There seems to have been a 
curious custom in the eighteenth century of taking the portraits 
of horses with their clothing on. Fortunately this fashion has 
long since become obsolete. Bobtailed racehorses were very 
common, and one portrait represents a racehorse with crop-ears. 
The costumes of the jockeys, again, were somewhat different from 
that of the present day. Their caps were tied behind instead of 
in front ; their jackets came very low on the hips, and were tight- 
fitting to the small of the back; their breeches were buttoned 
high up the thigh, and a strap was worn round the leg, above the 
knee, to prevent them from working u 

Mr. Taunton’s book will be found both entertaining and in- 
teresting by all racing-men worthy of the name, especially owners 
and breeders. In conclusion, we venture to suggest that a few 
pedigrees showing the principal lines of blood would form a useful 
appendix to one of the succeeding volumes; for without them only 
those who have the faculty of carrying “endless genealogies” in 
their heads can study this work with either pleasure or profit, 


TWO BOOKS ON OXFORD.* 


T no very t distance of time from each other Mr. 
Brodrick’s sketch of the history of the University of Oxford 
and Mr, Boase’s of the City come to make between them a handy 
and complete account of one of the most remarkable of Euro 
communities, It was a little unlucky for the Warden of Merton 
that his book appeared almost at the same time with Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte’s much more elaborate and exhaustive treatise on part of the 
same subject. Mr, Boase has had no similar coincidence to con- 
tend with, for Mr. Parker's not wholly fortunate attempt at the 
urban history of Oxford has had time to cease to be a new book. 
In truth, the two books before us go naturall i. oy They are 
quite strictly and separately wanted, for it is the distinction of 
Oxford that it has a history as a city long anterior to and, if not 
— independent of, yet easily separable from its history as a 
University. A historian of Cambridge would find it nearly 
impossible to write even a short book on his subject without 
making i consist almost wholly of academical history, On the 
other hand, the importance of Oxford before there was such a 
thing as a University in England at all, its frequent employment 
as a seat of Parliament when reasons of health or other made 
London unsuitable, and its position as practically the Royalist 
capital in the great struggle of the seventeenth century, and as 
the headquarters of Jacobitism in the eighteenth, would make it 
possible, with a little care, to write a goodly and very interesting 
k,in which the University should play a very subordinate 
part indeed, though it naturally could not be left out altogether 
without the exercise of rather undue ingenuity. 


* Historic Towns, Edited by E. A. Freeman and W. Hunt. Ozford. 
By C. W. Boase. London: Longmans & Co. 1887. 

Epochs of Church History. Edited by Canon Creighton. The University 
. By the Warden of Merton. London: Longmans & Co. 
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A very captious critic might that Mr. Boase, so far from 
displaying undue i uity in this direction, has not displayed 


ealing 
only with the gg fe Iwo other small faults may be 


found with the book. e have seldom seen a greater amount of 
fact com into a given space; but it might have been better 
if Mr. had sifted out a part of his mere details of date 


and so forth, and had distilled the rest into a rather more fluent 
and systematic general account, for a book of this kind is intended 
to be read rather than referred to. Yet, again, he has sometimes 
a habit of mixing up different dates and references in the same 
, which is likely to be rather treacherous to the unwary 
reader, and which may offend the wary. We cannot for the very 
life of us discover what business anecdotes about “ Sixtus the 
Fifth when a boy,” still more about “ Amyot, the French translator 
of Plutarch,” have with medieval Oxford and its comforts or 
discomforts ; least of all what the fact that “ Shakspeare’s plays 
were acted in the open light in the afternoon” (at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century) has to do with the disappointments of 
enthusiastic a if they found themeelves living at Oxford 
in thethirteenth. And we might parallel this chronological laxity 


However, the first fault was almost unavoidable; the second is 
only the result of Mr. Boase’s abundant knowledge and too gene- 
rous disposition; while the third is a very superficial blemish. 
Of the general accuracy of the book, as well as of what some 
writers call its “ matterfulness,” it is impossible to speak in terms 
of too high ay A skilful bookmaker might, with a little 
Seo a good deal of talkee-talkee, wash out Mr. 

's little volume into two or three big ones; and a laborious 
scholar would not, we think, find many inaccuracies in it, except 
the jumbles above referred to, in the most careful examination. 
The first sixty are occupied with an account of the site and 
the reasons for its selection (always most important and interesting 
to discuss), and with an account of the great part the town 

layed in English history under the Norman and early Angevin 
when the University certainly was not, and when there is 
no clear evidence that any more study went on in Oxford than 
‘went on almost anywhere where there were fairly well endowed 
monastic establishments. Then Mr. Boase recounts the rise of the 
University itself, and that series of quarrels which ended in the 
great town and gown row of St. Scholastica’s Day and the com- 

lete humiliation of the town. “The Renaissance and the Re- 
Siemation ” is naturally occupied almost wholly, though not quite, 
with University matters; and we have noted that Mr. } oe 
might perhaps have made a little more of the military and poli- 
tical importance of Oxford in the seventeenth century. There can 
be very little doubt that, though the loyalty and the wealth of the 
University were both assisting causes in the selection of the place 
as the King’s headquarters, purely military reasons might have 
led to the same choice. Before the invention of long-range guns 
and the spread of railways over the country, Oxford was probably 
the best situated town in the whole kingdom for such a purpose, 
from its defensibleness, its central situation, and (after the rivers 
which served it as moats were once crossed) the absence of any 
natural obstacles to marching in any direction. It is very curious 
to compare it in this respect with Cambridge, which must always 
have been, in a mili point of view, untenable, unless the most 
elaborate fortifications had been built, and which lay away from 
the centre and shut off from great of its own immediate 
neighbourhood by the fens. There is nothing in the University 
history of either which should have made the one constant in 
extra-academic appearances in English history and the other 
almost unheard of except ically. Butin natural differences 
there is everything. 

It is so uncommon, however, to meet any writer nowadays who 
ives rather the opportunity of making deductions than the 
eductions themselves, and is more fertile in facts than in writing, 

that we can hardly find in our hearts to say anything but good of 
Mr. Boase’s book. His last chapter, which condescends to the 
humble, but in such a book indispensable, part of “ Guide,” is very 
tly written, and gives a capital bulation of the actual 
city and colleges. On the other hand, the frontispiece map is 
arranged without any colleges at all, so that the reader can per- 
ceive what the ancient town was like before the stately growth 
which has so completely overshadowed it arose in its midst. 

Mr. Brodrick’s volume has merits and defects exactly — 
to the merits and defects of Mr. Boase’s. The Warden of Merton, 
in his “ Oxford Historical Society” book on the ancient Society of 
which he is the head, proved himself anything but an adept either 
at the grubbing part of history or at that hardly definable knack 
which enables man out ish a 
arrangement of a considerable mass of hitherto unarranged an 
rather miscellaneous material. But, if Mr. Brodrick is not a great 
artist in books, he is an old journalist, with the journalist’s faculty 
of giving readable and workmanlike summaries of material already 
co and digested by other men. A book of the nature of 
‘that now before us is very much the same thing as a prolonged 
leading xpository kind, in which the writer is 
ie 


article of the more e: 
to give, without going into too much detail, but with a 

ttle discussion, an account of certain facts. Mr. Brodrick has 
done this on the whole very well. His prejudices as an old Whig 


of the Macaulay type appear somewhat in his account of the 
seventeenth-century affairs of Oxford, and his prejudices as a 
“University Liberal” of the type of thirty years ago appear in 
the agg, Seger emer my view which he takes of recent cha 
at Oxford. t otherwise there is little fault to be found with hi 
handling of the materials he has selected, and hardly any with his 
selection of them, The curious phenomenon of Oxford Methodism 
was taken out of his hands as forming part of the subject of a 
— volume of the same a Of the other chief features 
of University history we note only one—the not uninteresting 
attempt of the Mendicant Orders to ene paramount in Oxford— 
of which his account seems to us a little inadequate. As might 
be expected, he gives no quarter and little to the legends 
about the early establishment, or at least existence, of academic 
Oxford, and though, as we have hinted, he can hardly be 
as wholly unprejudiced in his treatment of later affairs, he has 
apparently made an effort to be so. One very singular blunder we 
note, a blunder which seems to be connected with these pre- 
judices, though it may be due to simple ignorance. Soon after 
speaking of the “disastrous narrowing” of the two Universities 
into exclusively Church of England institutions (a phrase of itself 
implying not merely prejudice but ignorance, for the Elizabethan 
theory of course was, not that-there was any narrowing in the 
case, but that the Church and the State were co-extensive, were 
different aspects of the same thing), he writes this extraordinary 
sentence :—“ Even the literature of Elizabeth's reign is cow 
and popular rather than academical, and Oxford contributed li 
to it. Bacon was a student at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Raleigh at Oriel — [Oxford], Spenser and other Eli 
than poets had received a University education. But such men 
derived their literary inspiration no academical source, 
Their literary powers were matured in a very different school, 
and one of their compeers, whose fame eclipses all the rest, knew 
Oxford only as a traveller.” Now of course Shakspeare was not 
an Oxford man ora Oambridge man either. But when we re- 
member that almost every one of the earlier Elizabethan school, 
from Ascham and Sackville downwards, was one or the other; 
that, when the great came, not only Bacon, Spenser and 
Raleigh, but Peele, Lyly, Marlowe, Greene, Nash, Hooker, 
Harvey, Sidney, Fulke Greville, Watson, Daniel, Dra 
(probally) Donne, Hall, Marston, Chapman, Heywood Day, 
umont, all the Fletchers and others quos perscribere longum, 
were members either of Oxford or of Cambridge, and not un- 
frequently of both, we really must ask the Warden what more he 
wants? § , we have said, was not a member; Jonson 
was not (except by a grace of the two Universities 
for well-known reasons. t what more, we repeat, can you 
of the Universities than that, with one or two exceptions only 
they should produce every great literary man of a day unequalled 
in literary greatness? and that these men should display their 
greatness always just after leaving, and sometimes before leaving, 
the University itself? We really, for our part, do not know. 


Certainly if this is, as Mr. Brodrick elsewhere calls it, a “ depres- 


sion of intellectual life,” then both Oxford and Cambridge have 
never been more de than in the sixteenth century. But 
this is how “ University Liberalism” will run away with a man, 
and, after all, it has run away with the Warden of Merton less 
than might have been expected. 


ART UNDER QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


[HE issue of several “‘ Jubilee Numbers” under titles more 
or less closely resembling each other will remind many of 

us that in a: years an entirely new interest has sprung up in 
England. We have heard in time past of the landed interest and 
the banking interest and other interests which had to be reckoned 
with by legislators. We have now the artistic interest, As in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth Englishmen took to literature, so in 
the reign of Queen Victoria they took to art. For one artist able 
to maintain himself by his work half a century ago, there are 
robably a hundred now. The National Gallery is crowded on 
nk Holidays, and those who ought to know that the 
opinions of the masses on such subjects as that of Mr, Cosmo 
onkhouse’s volume would astonish some members of the classes 
who fancy that gold grounds and Venetian colouring are for their 
enjoyment only. The welfare of schools of art is now a Parlia- 
mentary question—of schools of art, not one of which existed fifty 
ears ago. Any one who has attained to middle age under Queen 
ictoria is obli to recognize the change, or rather the 
growth, of taste. Mr. Walter Armstrong treats, in the Art 
Journal Jubilee Number, of the reign’s movements in paint- 
ing; of the tness of Turner at its beginning, of the pre- 
Raphaelite school from 1850 downwards; and the “essentially 
English pursuit of water-colour painting.” His verdict is, on the 
whole, one of disappointment. Art, he concludes, does not pro- 


* The Queen’s Pictures, With Descriptive Notes by R. R. Holmes, 
Esq., F.S.A. London: Cassell & Co. 

The Art Journal. Royal Jubilee Number. British Art during Her 
Majesty’s Reign. London: J. 8, Virtue. 1887. 

To Call Her Mine. By Walter Besant. Summer Number of the 
* Tilustrated London News.” 1887. 

The National Gallery—The Italian Pre-Raphaelites. By Cosmo 
Monkhouse. London: Cassell & Co, ¥ 
Academy Sketches; including Various Exhibitions, Edited by Henry 
Blackburn, London: W.H. Allen. 1887. 


quite as it goes on to more 
more occupied with purely University matters ; and, on the whole, 
his account of Oxford during its most prominent phase as a his- 
toric rather than a University town—the years of the Oivil War— 
om other passages. | j 
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Yet he is by no means sure of his views, and confesses 
oat standards have been raised all round, and work which, a 
decade ago, would have been hung without hesitation at Burlington 
House, now has to seek publicity at some of those minor Societies 
which have undertaken to be nurseries for promising and for 
hopeless art.” Mr. Armstrong also writes a chapter on Sculp- 
ture in the same volume, the illustrations to which include 
Mr. Gilbert’s “Icarus,” Mr. Thorneycroft’s “Mower,” and Mr. 
Woolner's “ Lady Godiva.” But is Mr. Armstrong right in saying 
that a “dignified bust of Her Majesty,” from the chisel of the 
Princess Louise, is in the room of the Old Water Colour Society ? 
Most of us have seen such a bust in the vestibule of the Royal 
Academy. :Mr. Robinson writes on the Crown collections of 
ictures. Unlike Mr. Robinson’s interminable letters to the 
Times, this article is far too short. Mr, Lewis F. Day writes on 
¢ in Applied Design,” and has only to point to the Illus- 
Ca’ e which the Art Journal of the year issued of the 
Exhibition of 1851 to show that there can be no doubt of our 
in this particular. Mr. Basil Champneys is not very 
pondent as to English architecture; and he ought to know, 
but we confess to a misgiving when we look at the examples he 
has selected. There are some shorter papers in the volume, and a 
fine etching, by Mr. Axel Haig, of the Round Tower at Windsor. 

The pictures engraved by Messrs. Cassell & Co, for Mr. 
Holmes’s treatise are chiefly at Windsor, and comprise many that 
will prove very interesting to Her Majesty’s subjects. The text, 
with special references to artistic matters, is, in the main, a brief 
chronicle of the reign in its domestic aspect; and we have 
engravings representing the Queen at different ages, showing a 
long series of royal marriages, and illustrating very successfully 
some of the sculpture which adorns the Castle. 

The Summer Number of the Illustrated London News offers avery 
ambitious example of a special issue. It covers as much paper as 
several ordinary numbers, but contains only a single novel, Mr. 
Besant’s picturesque story, Zo Call Her Mine. The savage 
island, with its tropical skies, is as well described by the author 
as it is drawn by Mr. Montbard; the Devonshire scenery, which 
Mr. Besant has studied at home, is also lovely; Mr. Forestier’s 
figure groups must also be praised, and in particular an interior 
on p. 8, showing the miser at his papers, with, in the background, 
“a really = old cabinet, black with age, wonderful with 
carvings, far as we can judge, the best of the illustrations 
are cut on wood, two or three which seem to have been “ 
cessed,” to use the new American word, being very inferior. The 
story, as a story, is less remarkable than some of Mr. Besant’s 
recent efforts; but, while it is neither wanting in tragic nor 
pathetic incident, the author's lighter humour peeps out in such 
creations as the German baron, of whom we not see nearly 


e have already made ing mention of Mr. Monkhouse’s 
little volume on The Italian Pre-Raphaelites as represented in the 
National Gallery. The catalogue of that great institution, so far 
as it is available, except in an abridged form, is but a poor guide 
to the uninstructed. Yet it has long been recognized that people 
whose artistic sense we might expect to be only tickled by a 
Landseer or an Etty, turn with the deepest interest and admira- 
tion to Botticelli and Lippi. The intrinsic beauty of Lippi'’s 
“St. John with Six Saints” appeals to the feelings of any visitor 
who cares for pictures, and few go to the National Gallery who 
have no such perceptions. Mr. Monkhouse brings his work down 
chronologically to the eve of Raphael’s appearance ; and the best 
of the woodcuts, of which there are a great number throughout 
the book, are the three which represent Perugino’s triptych. The 
other cuts, however, are very even in quality, especially the 
Antonello head and the Mantegna Madonna. Mr. Monkhouse’s 
remarks on the pictures show profound study of the subject, 
with an easier acceptance on doubtful evidence than has been 
shown by one or two foreign critics of late; an acceptance which 
shows that Mr. Monkhouse has his eye for guide as well as his 
learning. The critical eye is rare, but it seldom errs, and no 
amount of learning will make up for the want of it. 

Visitors to the Royal Academy exhibition are favoured, as 
usual, by Mr. Blackburn's kind solicitude as to what they are to 
see, what to look at, what to study, and what to admire, These 
four degrees perhaps represent all there is of criticism in Mr. 
Blackburn's They form a pleasant record of what has been 
exhibited; and, by the rapidity and accuracy with which the 
sketches are printed to meet the popular want, they form another 
example of our art progress, an example of something which can 
be done with certainty and ease, and which it would be impossible 
even to explain in intelligible language to a Rip van Winkle who 
had slept since Her Majesty ascended the throne. Photography, 
once more, far from killing art, as used thirty years ago to be 


freely prophesied, only brings Jubilee numbers and Jubilee pic- 


tures within the reach of thousands, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


NYTHING unpublished from Victor Hugo’s(1) pen deserves 

ipso facto the first place in a notice of French literature, But 

it has long been recognized as unlikely that anything of the first 
value, save here and there a scrap, will come from the stores which 
the poet left behind him, abundant as these were and curious as 
was his habit of keeping things in a far more than Horatian 


(1) Choses vues. Par Victor Hugo. Paris : Hetzel-Quantin. 


novitiate of the desk. The present volume is in prose, and con- 
tains a large number of separate pieces, mostly recording impres- 
sions of actual scenes. Some of them—perhaps all of then—may 
have been written as prose canvasses whereon to embroider verse 
later. The first, dealing with the ghastly fact .or legend of 
Talleyrand’s brains being thrown into the gutter after his body 
was embalmed, is very characteristic of the Hugonic short de- 
scriptive piece—the “ Légende.” They are also interesting as 
being for the most part written in a much simpler style and with 
far less mannerism than Hugo's later and more generally-known 
prose works. The two longest and perhaps most interesting are 
those dealing with the (second) Funeral of Napoleon and with the 
murderer Tapner. The first confirms very oddly, and from a very 
different point of view, Thackeray's account of the “chose vue 

as it seems to the other of the two greatest men of letters 
who saw it. (We once knew a harmless literary lunatic who 
said that, though neither Hugo nor Thackeray equalled half 
Shakspeare, yet that Hugo + Thackeray = Shakspeare was & 
defensible equation.) Tapner most Englishmen have forgotten, 
though he was in his way an Englishman. He was a rather 
atrocious criminal, who committed a murder in Guernsey, and was 
very properly hanged, despite an amiable but slightly impertinent 
attempt of the poet's to interfere with the course of justice, 
Other interesting pieces are “ L'origine de Fantine,” “Mlle. 
Georges ” (very short), “Mort de Balzac” (“ Balzac Moribond” 
would be the exacter title), a painful story of Villemain’s delu- 
sions as to plots against him, and a kind of report of the trial of 
Choiseul-Praslin before his peers. The whole makes something 
in the “ Reminiscence” style which is rather autobiographic 
than strictly literary. It was quite right to publish it, for it is 
interesting reading in itself, and will be invaluable for the 
biography which must be written some day. . 

A not wholly dissimilar book in some ways, different as it is in 
others, is M. Renan’s latest work, or rather collection of work (2) ; 
for most of its contents have been more or less authoritatively 
printed before. It does not contain any very remarkable instance 
of its author's great literary power, but it had to be done for the 
sake of completeness and documentary convenience. Here are 
divers academic discourses, including the author's own “ Speech. 
of Reception ” and his “ Answers ” to MM. Pasteur, Cherbuliez, and 
de Lesseps. Here is his ingenious Report on the “ Prix de Vertu” 
of six years ago, and some good advice given only last year to the 
“ Association des Etudiants,” and the Breton speeches at Tréguier 
and Quimper, one of which contains M. Renan’s famous declara- 
tion, “Je crois que je le supprime.” “Le” is Sin—an enti 
which has a habit of yoy even when it has had the honour 
to be suppressed by M. Renan. In these twos es the fatuity 
which is the speaker’s worst fault appears rather unfortunately, 
but very characteristically. After divers other short speeches, 
the volume is closed by some longer conférences, the well-known 
“ Qu’est-ce qu'une nation?” containing much dubious history, 
and three others on questions connected with Judaism and 
Islam, where the lecturer, at any rate, with some autho- 
rity. This is more than can said of such statements as 
that on Pi 295 (note) as to the “ Germanic element” -in England 
and the domination of the “ Germanic tongue” in the British Isles. 

Le club des Braconniers (3) (which consisted of viveurs and of 
light, but not holy, things of the other sex) is not the happiest 
thing we have read of the Irish-troubadour Viscount’s. There is 
more “ Society-paper” paragraphing and more deliberate, tho 
carefully veiled, grivoisere than the excellent author of 
Capitaine Parabére has accustomed us to. But at his best he is 
still 

“Jubilee Numbers ” are catching, and even Les lettres et les arts 
for June appears with what is practically one, the chief place and 
much the t number of illustrations being given to an article 
dealing with Queen Victoria's reign. It is an amiable inter- 
national compliment, and we bow acknowledgment. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


hee judge from the number of translations and abridgments of 

erman philosophic works that have recently appeared in 
America, there must be in a certain sense a keen spirit of inquiry 
beyond the restricted circle of professed students, most of whom 
may be supposed to have a sufficient knowledge of German to be 
independent of such aids. The utility of translation can, of 
course, only be estimated by the intrinsic value of the work trans- 
lated and the skill of the rendering. Much translation is simply 
& sorry impediment to the young, luring them to waste time 
which had been better spent in acquiring a know of the 
original. There is, however, much to be said for the trans- 
lation of an important section of Professor Kuno Fischer's “ His- 
tory of Modern Philosophy "—Descartes and his School (T. Fisher 
Unwin)—by Mr. J. P. Gordy, of Ohio University. This book 
is a version of the revised third edition, and is edited by 
Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College. The value of the book is 
not confined to the intelligible exposition and systematic analysis 
of the writings of Descartes, or the admirable account of the 
philosopher's life and the influence of his theories on contem- 
porary thought and speculation. The seven ya! chapters 
constitute an able and succinct statement of the historical evolu- 
tion of philosophy, from the ancient Greek schools to the era 


(2) Discours et conférences, Par E. Renan, Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(3) Le club des Braconniers. Par le Vicomte Richard Q’Monroy. Paris 
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of Descartes, and this portion is naturally susceptible of de- 
tachment from Professor Fischer's work, and at the same time 
forms a useful preparation for beginners. 

An Unknown (Macmillan & Co.) is an account of a 
summer tour in the North of Ireland, by the author of John 
Halifax, Gentleman, with illustrations by Mr. F. Noel Paton. It 
is a little hard to understand why Donegal, or Derry, or Antrim— 
districts visited by almost every tourist in Ireland—should be 
considered unknown, except, indeed, for the pretext of a takin 
sentimental title. The author's descriptive style is bright 
pleasant ; but it is clearly no easy task to write of Lough Neagh, 
the Giant’s Causeway, Dunluce, Londonderry, and the rest, as if 
under the ee influence of a wild untravelled land. Even 
the history of Derry hardly bears repetition in these circumstances. 

Some books that are good to dip into are difficult to read, and 
of these is The Original, by Thomas Walker, which well deserves 
a place in Professor Morley’s “ Universal Library.” There is 
much that is still worth reading in the shrewd observations on 
pauperism, local self-government, thrift, and other economic 
questions which, so far as they concerned the working classes, 
were less discussed fifty years ago than now. There is good matter 
also in the papers on Health and Diet, and in the letters from Italy. 

The flow of Jubilee literature continues. In the “ World 
Library” we have a Life of Queen Victoria, edited by the Rev. 
H. R. Haweis (Routledge & Sons). This is a skilful compilation 
and possesses the merit of citing authorities wherever needed. A 
pretty gift-book for young people is the Life of Her Majesty the 
Queen, published by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, and profusely illustrated with portraits and views of 
To: palaces. 

Zathe Life with German Eyes (Field & Tuer) comprises the 
impressions of Mr. Wilhelm F. Brand, gathered in the streets, 
theatres, and clubs of London. The author writes with much 
good sense of the stage, and has evidently been an interested 
student of the rites of the Salvation Army. — 

Mr. Herbert Fry’s London in 1887 (Ww. H. Allen & Co.) is by 
far the best handbook for the country visitor and foreigner, while 
there are not many Londoners who may undertake to show their 

vincial friends the sights of the metropolis who could afford to 

pense with it, The rp and historical information 
in this admirable little is presented with genuine artistic 
skill. The ingenious bird’s-eye views of the chief buildings and 
thoroughfares form a valuable series of object-lessons, from any 
one of which more may be learned in a few minutes than could be 
possible from an hour's tedious and trying study of an ordinary 
on f Apart from its special object, the guide is a most interesting 
and readable book. 

We have also received Routledge’s Jubilee Guide to London, 
with a railway map and many illustrative woodcuts; und a new 
edition of Mr. Charles Spencer's Cyclists’ Road-Book (Griffith, 
Farran, & Oo.), to which excellent itinerary of main routes and 
distances full particulars of cross roads are now added. 

What I Read? (Hatchards) is the title of a “specimen 
catalogue,” compiled by M. E. Townsend, for the guidance of 
people afflicted with the strangest form of mental distress conceiv- 
able. There is much generous appreciation of mediocrity in this 
little pamphlet. Four-fifths of the books commended we should 
like to put our pen through, “ blottesquely,” as Mr. Ruskin says, 
as “ what I should not read.” 

Just now, when there seems to be a revival of gold-mining in 
many parts of the world, there may be found a good deal to 
interest the public in the official Report of the Mining Industry of 
New Zealand. (Wellington, N.Z.: Didsbury). 

Among our reprints a prominent place is due to the “ Chandos 
Classics” edition of The Poems and Ballads of Schiller (Warne 
& Co.) “translated by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart.” This 
book contains some of the happiest examples of Lord Lytton’s art 
asa translator. Another oul and cheap reprint is Kenilworth, 
one of Messrs. Warne & Co.'s “ Crown Library,” which is, it 
seems, a two-shilling library. The Lady of the Lake, with the 
introduction of 1830 and the original notes, is the latest addition 
to the extremely pretty Pocket Library published by Messrs, 
Routledge & Sons. In the re-issue of “‘ English Men of Letters” 
Mr. J. A. Symonds has modified or corrected certain statements in 
his Shelley (Macmillan & Co.) and considered in an appendix Mr, 
Dowden’s narrative of the poet's separation trom his wife. 

For travellers nothing could be more compact and useful than 
Philips’ Handy-Volume Atlas of the World (G. Philip & Son). 
The statistical information is both full and varied, and is precisely 
of the kind that travellers and tourists are most in need of. The 
maps are marvels of clearness and simplicity. In brief, what the 
work of Mr. John Bellows is to other pocket-dictionaries, so is this 
little book to the more cumbrous and many-folded atlases with 
which tourists are apt to burden themselves. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS, 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been Removed from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Hart, 
33 Sovurnampton Srreer, Strand, Lonvon, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,651, Jung 18, 1887: 


The Moral of Bodyke. 
Lord Bramwell and Mr. Macleod. Our Weapons of War. 
Mysterious Musicians. Egypt. 
Elementary Schools. Thou Shalt Not Steal. 
The Alsace Trials. Modern Wizards. Ross v. Walker. 
The Two Voices. Wild Tribes of the Cancan. 
The Tay Bridge. Ireland and the Crimes Bill. 


The State of the London Theatres. 
De Amicitia. | Schaunard. Racing at Ascot. 
Opera. Military Resources of England. 
Matinees and Concerts. In the Two Houses. 
The Present Attitude of the Pope. |“ Much Ado about Nothing.” 
The Cotton Trade. Common Sense at the Jubilee. 
“The Golden Band.” Home Arts and Industries. 


Lecky’s History of England in the Eighteenth Century — 
Vols. V. and VI. 

Gairloch and Lake Maree. 

An Italian on Italy. 


Novels. 
The Naturalist School of Painting. 
The Cardinal de Bonnechose. One-Volumed Novels. 
The Emperor William. Court Life in Egypt. 
A South American Statesman. 
Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses. Two Books on Oxford. 
Art under Queen Victoria. 
French Literature. New Books and Reprints. 


London : Published at 388 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


YCEUM THEATRE, — Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. 
HENRY IRVING. To-day (Saturday) at 2. MUCH ADO ABOUT NOLHING. 
Benedick,Mr. IRVING ; Beatrice, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
ts ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Monday next, at 8.15. Mr. IRVING, Miss ELLEN 
FAUST. Every Friday Evening, at 8.15. Mr. IRVING, Miss ELLEN TERRY. 
5 neal Juve 29 (4 nights). Vicar of Wakefield, Mr. IRVING. Olivia, Miss 


Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 till 5. Seats can be booked in advance, also by letter or 


telegram.—LYCEUM. 
MORNING PERFORMANCES, To-day (Saturday), and 
Saturday next. June 25, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Saturday, puly 2, 
Saturday Evenings, June 18, 25, July 2 and 9, the Theatre will be c — 


a“ (THE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other 
Pictures. From Ten to Six daily. Is. 


4 


FAUST. 
LYCEUM 


URGENT APPEAL 
FOR A TREAT FOR 300 REFORMATORY BOYS. 


It is intended to provide an Entertainment on June 21 for the THREE 
HUNDRED BOYS undergoing detention in the PHILANTHROPIC 
SOCIETY’S REFORMATORY at Redhill, to consist of ATHLETIC 
SPORTS in the afternoon, followed by a SUPPER and an ENTER- 
TAINMENT. 

Such a celebration of Her Majesty’s Jubilee cannot fail to produce a 
beneficial and lasting effect on these lads, who have all been reclaimed 
from crime, and may be the means of helping many of them to become 
more loyal subjects of the Empire. 

Donations are UKGENTLY REQUIRED, and will be thankfully 
acknowledged by Mr. Joun Hart, Lochinver, Reigate, who is acting as 
Treasurer to the Fund. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


MARCOVITCH & CO. 
SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE 
CIGARETTES “DAPHNA.” 

“ The Finest Egyptian Cigarettes,” 

Prices : Petit Format, 8s.; Format Moyen, 9s. per tin of 100. 


11 AIR STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Saturday Review. 


[June 18, 1887, 


CRYSTAL PALACE. — WEEK ENDING JUNE 25, 
JUBILEE FESTIVAL WEEK 
Monday, June 29, Mluminations ; Open-air Lallet ; ay Bands, &c. &e 
ay, June 21, Grand Fireworks by C. T. Brock & Co.,on an unprecedented scale ; 
Tiuminations : ; Open-air Ballet ; Military Bands 
nesday, June 22, Grand "Concert: rectal Zabiles Ode by Dr. Mackenzie and 
endelssohn's Hymn of Praise. Madame Albant. Miss Annie Marriott. and Mr. Edwerd 
loyd. Band and Chorus of Three Thousand Five Hundred age pee. Conductor, Mr. 
August Manns. spominations | Open-air Ballet ; Military Bands, & 
ursday, June 23, Great J ubilee Firework Display. by C. T. Brock & Co. ; Illuminations ; 
Ballet ; Military Bands, &. &c. 
riday, June 24, Illuminations : Open-air Ballet; Military Bands. &c. &c. 
Saturday, June 25, Walking Men ; Jubilee Festival; Extraordinary Fireworks ; Great 
eeting : uble Balloon Ascent; Massed Concert by One Hundred Performers; Foun- 
ba hg lluminations ; Open-air Ballet, &c. &c. See special advertisemen 
y, Orchestral al and Military Bands; Grand Illuminations by Fitty Thousand Lamps, 
- covering fifty acres ; New ‘Tower Bridge, lighted by Ten Thousand L a : Electric Light; 
Open-air Ballet. * The Seulptor’s Vision,” arranged by Madame Katti ner, produced by 
r.Oscar Barrett ; Rowland’s Great New York Circus : Mr. Harry Liston’ — * Rome 
Defeated by Garibald: “ff Picture Gallery ; Skating Rink; Swimming Bath ; Aquarium, 
te Wednesday), One Shilling; Wednesday, Half-a-C 
to Palace, da 9 (except ), One Shilling; Wednesday, -a-Crown ; 
or by Season ‘Ticket each day. 4 


AMERICAN EXHIBITION, 
West Kensington. and West Brompton. 
Admission, }s. daily, from 10.50 A.M. to 1] P.M. 
Wednesdays, 2s. 6d., from 11 A.M. to 1] P.M. 
An EXHIBITION of the ARTS, INVENTIONS. MANUFACTURES, PRODUCTS, 
and RESOURCES of the UNITED STATES. 


Earl's Court, 


Also 
BUFFALO BILL'S “WILD WEST.” Twice daily (ineluded in admission charge). 
Military Bands, Gardens Iliuminated by Electricity, Double T. ganning Slide, Switeh- 
back Railway, &c. &., daily. 
By Order of the Executive Council, 
JOHN R. WHITLEY, Director-General. 


TINWORTH EXHIBITION.—PANEL in TERRA-COTTA, 


RIST BEFORE HEROD (life size), ON VIEW on and after Monday, June 20, 
Admiss‘on, including Catalogue and Kecord of 


daily, till 5 Wubilee Day 
‘Linworth’s work, ls. —_DOULTON CO., Albert Embankment, 8.E. 


M ETROPOLITAN HOSPIT AL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron_HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY. June 19, 1887. any person unabie to attend Divine Worshi 
that Seer requested to send his or her Contribution to the Lonp Mayor. Cheques and Dost 
ders made pay able to the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N. CUSTANCE, should be cros: 
ot Englund,” and sent to the Mausion House. 


A RUNDEL SOCIETY New Occasional PUBLIC ATIONS. 


1. TEMPERANCE, efter Paolo 12s. 
2. JUSTICE. after Paolo Veronese 12s. 
3. HEAD OF DANTE, after Luca Signorelli .. 7s. 61, 10s, 
4 HEAD OF VIRGIL, after Luca Signorelli .... 7s. 6d. 10s, 


bs Arundel Society, pouGLas H. GORDON, Secretary. 


___19 St. James Street, 8. w. 


AA 200 GALLERY EXHIBITION 
= nearly TWO HUNDRED UNPUBLISHED WATER-COLOUR COPIES on a 
escoes end other Pa’ arranged chronologically and 
Saturdays Ten till Four. Admission free. 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


Scale, from Old Italian 
in ci. OPEN DAILY trom Ten till Five. 
Office of the Arunde! Society, 
St. James Street, 5. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS from 
nd other Fobatings by Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish, and German, are 
ON SALE at LOW ER PRICES to Members, and at higher to Strangers. Catalogues and 
ail other information wil! be sent oy wel application. 
A Donation of at least £1 1s. to Copying Fund entitles to all privileges of Membership. 
Office of the Arundel Goaipty. DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
19 St. James Street, 5. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.” Leien Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE. 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 

GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples, 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER. 


of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 
Paintines, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Illustrated —: *Autotype in Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
free per 
Fine-. ‘rt Ontalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYVPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


CHEMICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 
The Council for the CHAIR of CHEMISTRY. Salary with a 
of cations, with Testimonials, to be sent not Pes than 


«hare Li 
July 6. Fu r toformation m may ubtained on application to ALFRED STock, Registrar. 


HEIDELBERG Cc COLLEGE, Heidelberg. 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., Ph.D., of Gittingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B, CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ's Coll., Cambridge. 
© W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St. John’s, Oxon. 
A Special House just added for Army Pupils. 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
For particulars apply to Dr. HoLzBERG, as above. 
THE ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 


R THE EDUCATION OF WOMEN.) 
EGHAM, SURREY. 


—MISS BISHOP. 
of the Oxfi 


Prine’ 
(At present Head i Oxford High School.) 
COLLEGE will OPEN on October 4, 1887. The charge for Board, Lodgin: 

ruition will be £30 a Term (11 weeks). The curriculum will prepare 53 the, London a 

Degrees and for the Oxtord Honour E tA 
seventeen years of age, and cevted “as 
already passed an examit.ation accep’ 
£50 a year each, tenable for three youre, will on 
Exam 

‘or 


ox unless 
ae equivalent TEEN SCHOL ot ‘of 
awarded on the results of the first E: 
nation, to be held on August 4 and 
further information apply to the a 


Royal Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 


[SLE o of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
P’resident—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Attorney-General, Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.P. 
Vice-Chairman—Licut.-General Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B.,C.LE. 
Head-Master—Kev. D, TEESDALE, M.A., New College, 
Eight Assistant-Masters. Caste aland Modern Departments. Army —~ Classes, 
Boarders are received by the Head-Master, and by three Assistant-Masters, i 
French Master vin whose French is exciusively spoken), Specials for 
Indian boys. The Colicge stands in Twenty-one Acres, and enjdys S the advan 
of a Southern climate. Private Chapel, Gymnasium, Racquet and Fives Courts; 
Bathing and Boating.—For Prospectuses, apply to the SECRETAUY, 22 Union Street, Ryde. 


(GLENALMON D—TRINITY COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 
Classical and Modern Sides_the latter YS entering 


early upon ities, Indian Civil 
Examination: 


SEV ERAL ‘BURSARIES of the value of £50 will be awarded in Jul 
_For ‘particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the Kev, the WARDEN, pt SY N.B. 


ST. PAUL'S PREP ARATORY SOHOOL, COLET HOUSE, 

Talgarth Road, West Ke south-e of), St. Post's Schoul. 
Head BEW SHER, M. inte ot Daltiol College, 0 

rs and for Entrance at St. 


aul's For 


Prospectus apply to the MEAD-MASTER. 


St. PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 


Bayswate 
Mr. E. C. EDDRUP, M.A., 


Villas, 
late Exhibitioner of St. John’s College, 
late Assistant-Master at St. Paul's Preparatory Se’ West Kensington, prepares BO 
fur Foundation Scholarships and for entrance at St. Paul's School. 

Arrangements have becu made for the Pupils of this School to have the use of the large 
Recreation Ground of the West Kensington school on halt-holidays for Cricket, Gymnastics, 
&c.—For Prospectus, apply to the HKAD-MASTER. 


BRUCE CASTLE, near TOTTENHAM, 


Head-Master—Rev. W. AV. ALMACK, M.A, 
Second Master—Rey. O. PHILPOTT, M.A, 
Bursor—Y. D, RICHARDS. 
The system offers to BOYS from Public Schools or elsewhere the advantages of a Private 
Tutor, combined with the regular discipline, games, xc . of sehvol. 
In Lower School preparation (if required) tor any puvlic schovl. Splendid buildings and 
(twenty acres). 
‘TERM began May 5. 


BRUNTON HOUSE, LANCASTER. 


A TIOME FOR SPECIAL AL PRIVATE PUPILS 
Under training in the Schools, Workshops, Garden, F arm, and other occupations at the 
ROYAL ALBERT ASYLUM 
For Idiotic, Imbecile, and Weak-minded Young Persons. 
Extensive private grounds, comprising garden, tennis-lawn, ornamental plantations, &c. 
ofthe Cent rai Committee of the Royal Albert Asylum ; Chairman, 
the light ‘Hon, Lord WINMARLEIGH. 
. JAMES DIGGENS, Secretary, Royal Albert Asylum, 


Terms on application to 
neaster, 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, of the 
uineas and awarded cnnnelly in October, at ST. THOMAS'S 

HosPl TAL MED CAL SCHOOL” Albert Embankment, 

For particulars apply to Mr. G. RENDLE. Medical Secretary. 


W. M. ORD, Dean. 
Pav. ATE TUITION, at Moderate Terms, by GRADUATES 


in different and without other occ ions), i 
ns, 


HE REV. = A. D. URRIDGE, Hi h Lei carage, 


our KENSINGTON.—1Trebovir Road,S.W. ADVANCED 
CLASSES GIRLS and ELEMENTARY CLASSES for CHILDREN, 
W.R.COLE. A separate house adjoining for Resident Pupils. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head-Mistress. 
Escort from London J uly MM. 


O PARENTS.—There is a very exceptional OPENING in 
one of the first Preparatory Schools in Rages ( (and in the healthiest part) for omy 
promising BOY to join a small class reading for Public School Scholarships.—. 
lirst instance, Rev. OXON, 39 Cromwell Grove, West Kensington Park. 


ERSAILLES, 29 Rue St.-Antoine.— GENTLEMEN'S SONS 


desirous of ac iri FREN 
Highest references. —— CH are received in the family of Pastor Braup- 


gr and OTHERS requiring CHAMBERS.—Comfort- 


oe and quiet rooms np hed me new by Electric and 
ev convenience lose to t t toe St 

the Collector's Office in the Hall of 63 and 6 Lane . W.c. 
PRICE 21s. WILL LAST 


postrree. HARNESS’ 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT. 


An agreeable, natural, and certain Remedy for 
eumatism, Para 
ome Indigescts ion, 
Sleeplessness, Prematu Decay, 
Send Postal Order or Cheque 
HARNESS’ ELECTROPA'HIC BELT (ost free), ana 
you will have an effectual and marvellous remedy always at hand. Harness’ 
Ele hi 


Belt p Health, Strength, and Energy. 


Th ds of Testimonials received. Write 


The Medical Battery Company, Limited, 


52 OXFORD ST.,LONDON, W. 


Corner of Rathbone Place. 
OALS.—PHILLIPS & ©O.'S direct supply. The 


truck trade in the kingdom. Every kind of COAL station 
England Welesi in truck-loads of not less than Four tons fo eve satin in 
Quotations either at station or including delivery into consumer's cellar. PHILLIPS 
« CO., Coal Factors, for 33 years at 25 Coal Exchange, London, E.C. 


J UFRAOOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HUTEL, 250 Rooms, Re- 


J. L. CLIFFORD-SMITH, Secretary. 
COLLEGE. 
Established in 1967. 

President-HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K.G. 
Visitor-THE LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Head-Master_The Rev. G. R. GREEN, M.A., Blackwater House. 

Boarders are also by H. M. the College House, and 
In July FOUR ENTRANUE SCHOLARSHIPS of 15 guineas each will be available for 


and TWO of 10 guineas each for home 
information may be obtained from the Secretary, 
MACAULEY, Liecut.-Colonel. 


ewly furnished. Ornamental "Tennis 


THE LITERARY MACHINE, for holding a Book, Lamp, 


i ti + Deliciously luxurious. 


Bats CHAIRS, £1 10s.; BASSINETTE PERAM- 


BUL RS, rubber £1 15s. -EROTELLING le 
va. 
Cavendish Surect, Portland Plase, London. free 


